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THE DEATH OF DR. CHANNING.* 


Or the Discourse from the perusal of 
which we have just risen, more cannot 
be said, and less ought not to be said, 
than that it is well worthy both of its 
ozcasion and theme, and of the rising 
and rapidly maturing promise of its 
accomplished author. Mr. Bellows 
speaks evidently from a mind deeply 
imbued with a sympathetic compre- 
hension of what it was his noble 
though mournful task to describe. 
Earnest and conscientious, his sole aim 
seems to be to utter the true thought 
and the true feeling with which mind 
and heart are filled in the contempla- 
tion of the memory of the great dead, 
in an unaffected and unembellished 
manner,—a manner in harmony with 
the spirit of his subject, simple while 
solemn, strong while subdued, and 
alike free from ambition of eloquence 
and exaggeration of excited enthu- 
siasm. If he glows, he does not seek 
to glitter. If he satisfies the reason, 
and calls out a full flow of the sympa- 
thies of his hearer or reader, he makes 
no attempt to charm his fancy or court 
his admiration. Or if ever his step 
betrays a tendency to stray from the 
line of a severer si implici ity of style by 
which he evidently strives to walk, he 
promptly checks and recalls it, seem- 
ing to remember that the ground he 
treads upon is holy. If ever he indul- 
ges for a moment any rhetorical tempt- 
ation, as when he exclaims 

« City of the Pilgrims! Eye and heart 
of New England! how art thou spoiled of 
thy beauty! As on one of thy battle- 
crowned hills rises at length to its capital 


that proud column of freedom, which gives 
the traveller and the sun their earliest 
welcome and their last farewell, from an- 
other of thy heights suddenly falls a nobler 
and more costly pillar of thy glory and thy 
strength—visible beyond oceans, and a 
Pharos to the world !”— 


—he is quick to perceive that his 
heightened voice is out of accord with 
the more subdued and sober tone of 
language and of mind appropriate to 
the occasion ; and remarking that “ this 
is not the way in which he would be 
spoken of,” he invites us to proceed 
with him to “ more calmly contem- 
plate the character of this great and 
good man.” 

Dr. Channing passed from the pre- 
sent mode of existence on the after- 
noon of the second of October, of a 
typhus fever—at the same hour at 
which the calm glory of an unclouded 
Sabbath sunset seemed to be a reflec- 
tion of that higher sublimity which it 
looked upon, in the departure from the 
earth of a still mightier, a still diviner 
light. In our present notice of this event 
we desire that no reader will connect our 
remarks with any reference to such 
opinions with which Dr, Channing 
stood identified, as are foreign to the 
general scope of this Review; and es- 
pecially is it proper for us to disclaim 
allusion to the peculiar theology of 
which he was for many years the head 
and representative in this c ountry. We 
refer to him as a great moralist, re- 
former, philanthropist, and Democrat. 
“ A calamity,” says Mr. Bellows, “has 
befallen our faith, our country, the 
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church, and the world.” A calamity, 
we add, has befallen the cause of those 
great moral principles of freedom, pro- 
gress, love, and truth, to which this 
Review has always declared its devo- 
tion; and which, more or less truly 
and efficiently, through all the move- 
ment and machinery of the politics of 
the times, it has always aimed to pur- 
sue. It is fitting and right, therefore, 
that we should not allow such an 
event to pass—the event of the year 
—without at least a brief record in 
these pages, and a brief tribute of the 
grateful and affectionate reverence due 
to the memory of such a man, from 
every friend of the high and holy truths 
which he wrote, wrought, lived, and 
was. Ina future Number we will en- 
deavor to give our readers an engraved 
portrait of Dr. Channing, believing that 
there will be found few among them, 
however widely separated from him on 
any particular points of opinion, for 
whom it will not possess an interest 
and value, to contemplate and preserve, 
second to none other within the whole 
range of contemporaneous selection. 
More than any other individual 
writer, speaker, or actor of the age, Dr. 
Channing may, we think, be regarded 
as the highest embodiment, the most 
complete expression and organ, of its 
spirit,—we mean that spirit ‘of a free, 
bold, hopeful, and progressive Human- 
ity, which is now beginning to manifest 
itself, at the same time so deeply and 
so widely, in the new and growing ci- 
vilisation of the epoch, the Christian- 
Democratic. We shall not attempt 
the impossible calculation of how far 
he ought to be regarded as an active 
influence and power in the creation of 
this young school of a new political 
and religious philosophy, whose im- 
press is already to be seen marking 
itself so deeply upon the mould of the 
times; or how far rather himself a re- 
sult and effect of the existence of 
iis spirit, already widely distributed 
through the mass of the moral intelli- 
gence of the age, and working strongly 
upward, though scarcely yet to any 
great extent apparent on the surface 
until it embodied and uttered itself in 
him. Weare not of those who are 
prone to exaggerate the relative power 
of individual minds over the collective 
mind of their time. Few among the 
“ great men” of any epoch are, after 
all, much in advance of their age. Lf 
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the mountain summit is the first to 
catch the direct ray, there is already, 
even then, considerable light diffusing 
itself, through a common and all-per- 
vading atmosphere, over the humblest 
depth of the valley, and presently the 
full flood of the heavenly radiance will 
be equally poured over allalike. The 
diadem that crowns the crest of the 
hill does not bring the light, though it 
may be the earliest manifestation and 
reflection of it, flaming across the 
plain, to the upturned eyes of men, as 
a signal of its coming, of its arrival al- 
ready come. So, therefore, we do not 
agree with some whose enthusiasm 
would elevate Dr. Channing to a posi- 
tion above his rightful claim, asa crea- 
tor and cause of that of which he was 
so glorious an effect and example. Had 
he not risen up in the midst of our as- 
semblage, with his sweet voice of 
apostolic fervor and power, the same 
spirit that kindled its tones as with a 
coal from the altar, would have poured 
out the necessary, the irrepressible ut- 
terance of itself through other lips,— 
the cloven tongue of fire would have 
descended upon another head,—and 
there were many, doubtless, ripe and 
ready for its reception, and for the mis- 
sion which Providence made his. So, 
too, do we differ from those whose sor- 
row exaggerates the importance of the 
loss we have sustained in him. He 
had spoken and acted himself out, with 
a completeness not often, it seems to 
us, to be declared of other men. He 
had done his work; all that he was 
allotted to do—all, probably, that he 
could do; and he has laid himself be- 
side it to rest, in a venerable maturity 
of years. He had a word given him to 
speak, and he has spoken it over and 

over again; in many variations and 
applications. He might perhaps have 
continued to repeat it in other modes, 
and on fresh occasions as they might 
arise, but it would have been still the 
same thing. While in his writings 
his voice yet speaks to his age, as sweet 
and as strong as though it still issued 
from his living tongue. 

That we should protest against being 
understood, in these remarks, in any 
sense at all depreciating to Dr. Chan- 
ning’s real power and influence, cannot 
be necessary. It is precisely because 
they were so great that many persons 
are apt now to run into the error of an 
exaggeration in their estimate of them. 
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We only desire to reduce it within the 
just bounds of reason and truth. He 
most undoubtedly did exert a vast 
though quiet power. Hespoke the great 
ideas of the age so persuasively and 
so powerfully that men could not con- 
tinue insensible to them; he illustrated 
them so beautifully in his own daily 
walk of life that we could not refuse 
to them our admiration and love; he 
exhibited in himself so pure and per- 
fect a model of what ce could and 
ought to make a man, that none who 
witnessed it could fail to become alike 
wiser and better by the contemplation 
of such example, and cheered by it to 
a more hopeful striving forward and 
upward along the shining track of his 
footsteps. Upon the rising generation 

articularly, the young men just now 
in the act of coming forward upon the 
broad stage of life, did this moral in- 
fluence exerted by his life and writings 
operate most strongly. In his hopeful- 
ness, in his enthusiasm, in his faith in 
good and in God, he wasas one of them. 
His word went direct to the deepest seat 
of all their best sympathies and noblest 
aspirations. Many such a one has he 
rescued from the spiritual perdition of 
doubt and despair. From before many 
a young eye has his hand rolled away 
the cloud of darkness which had begun 
to settle as a death-pall upon the har- 
mony and grandeur of the moral crea- 
tion around it. And many a young 
man, we doubt not, has been at once 
stimulated and strengthened by him to 
record the vow, at the inmost and ho- 
liest shrine of his own soul, to be, to 
make himself, a true man—not utterly 
unworthy of the glorious possibility of 
his own better semi-angelic nature ; 
to cast from him with a noble scorn 
the fetters of selfishness and sensuality 
with which a false and bad society so 
basely enslaves us, and to devote him- 
self, even though it yield him no other 
reward than the happiness of the mar- 
tyr, to good, to truth, to liberty, and to 
love. Who, who, we repeat, can num- 
ber the young souls, scattered through 
the length and breadth of the land, 
—already perhaps unconsciously and 
vaguely stirred with an undeveloped 
tendency toward this direction, derived 
from the spreading influence of the 
spirit of the age—which have been thus 
quickened and brought forth by him 
into the light of a new moral life, for 
which they ever after will recognize 
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an obligation due to him, as a spiritual 
parent, far outweighing the natural 
debt of gratitude for the mere boon of 
common existence ? 

But we wrong our readers in with- 
holding from them such extracts as 
our limits permit, from Mr. Bellows’s 
fine analysis of Dr. Channing’s moral 
and mental character and life. Al- 
though it is not easy to make satisfac- 
tory selections from a production which 
we would strongly recommend in its 
entireness to the perusal of all within 
whose reach it may fall, we gladly 
enrich our pages—in preference to 
giving them to the reflections throng- 
ing on our own mind in association 
with the luminous name at their 
head—with all for which we are at 
aor able tomake room. The fol- 
owing present a comprehensive por- 
traiture of his personal history and 
private life, in which no others will 
see an exaggeration of coloring, but 
those who have not enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and knowing person- 
ally, that of which the recollection 
remains like one of the most precious 
of memories in the hearts of his 
friends; 


* Of his personal history, there is little 
to be said. He is known to the world 
not by the variety of ways in which he 
has appeared upon the stage, not by 
having provoked incessant attention, or 
having acted upon many points, or pub- 
lished many books. He has neither run 
the usual career of a great preacher nor 
a great author, nor a great philanthropist. 
He has done what he has done, in the 
process of a calm, common, and unevent- 
ful life. He has been chiefly instrumental 
in great changes in public sentiment, 
without leading any party. He is the 
acknowledged head of a religious denomi- 
nation, without ever having heartily co- 
operated with any organized sect. He 
has set thousands of minds into excited 
activity without a particle of bustle in his 
own life. For thirty years the unpre- 
tending pastor of a church in Boston, he 
devoted himself without any other inter- 
mission than feeble health demanded, to 
the teaching of Christian truth as he felt 
and knew it in his own heart, to the cor- 
rection of erroneous theological views 
and opinions, which conflicted with the 
spiritual growth of his own people. 
Preaching rarely anywhere but at home, 
not seeking notoriety, nor anxious to 
widen, so he might deepen his influence, 
using no tricks of oratory to attract the 
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popular attention, and producing at no 
time any outward excitement, he led as 
retired and unassuming a career as his 
humbler brethren. His talents did not 
dazzle, his eloquence intoxicate, his pecu- 
liarities attract. His church, though 
usually full, was never thronged, There 
was nothing there to please the common 
ear, nor excite the popular passions. His 
Ministry was not attended by showy re- 
sults; his people as a people, were not 
specially spiritual, his society by no means 
the pattern society of the place. And yet 
at this very time, and on these unmarked 
occasions, and in this quiet way, he was 
saying that which went down deeper into 
the hearts open to his influence, than any 
word that had been uttered the 
pulpit for centuries. In the patient and 


from 


painful thoughtfulness of his secluded 
life, he was in high and close communjon 
with God and his truih. And it was the 
light and life that were in his discourse 


illuminated the best 
minds that approached him. He did not 
move or enlighten masses in his earlier 
life, but he mightily moved, and, as it 
were, recreated a few. . “aa 
is by the instruments he has created, 
that the palpable influence of Dr. Chan- 
ning must be He stands 
alone in the reverence and gratjtude of 
many men, equal among themselves in 
ability and usefulness, and none of them 
second to any but him. He isa class by 
himself, both in the mode 
his influence. It is of a higher order, and 
a more profound depth. It is nearer the 
centre of moral motion. It is this which 
accounts for the nature of his reputation, 


that vivified and 


measured. 


which js as great abroad as at home, 


no greater, if as great in his own ¢j 
the English 


lis intiluence Is 


than wherever language is 
not diminished 
by distance, becaus is the mind 
and sou] of those who receive his spirit, 
There is no more enthusjasm about him, 
felt by those who know him, than by 
l because 


i him, 


its seat 


those who intelligently reac 
his grea ness resi les in the 
the truth he embodies alike in his writings 
and his character. You do not need to 
see that he is what he preaches or writes, 
For the truths he reveals, the emotions he 
awakens, attest their own genuineness, 
and leave you not only without suspicion, 
but without thought of him. His 
sence nejther disappoints nor heightens 
your idea of him, You expect to see a 
man of uniform elevation of mind, and 
dignified simplicity of manners, and such 
he is found, He converses 
always with reference to principies, and 
the same principles. 
as great as his writings, and as if a part 


pre. 
pre 


about things 


His conversation is 
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and the kind of 


randeur of 
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of them. Both are simple, grand, and 
inspiring. 


‘Dr. Channing’s public character was 
his private character. He knew no dis- 
tinction between public and private mo- 
rality. As you saw him abroad, such he 
was at home, conducting the smallest 
details of his life upon the broadest and 


loftiest principles. His natural temper 
must have been sweet, for I cannot learn 
that it ever improved, and no one saw 
that it was capable of improvement. An 
undisturbed serenity reigned over his 
soul. He would not allow himself to 


read or hear the attacks that were some- 


times made upon him, abroad and at 
home. He carried on public controversy 
Wilh the same ar velic I mper with W ich 
he managed private and friendly discus- 
sik n®. . : 

* His stature was small, and his frame 
slight. There seemed only enough body 


to anchor his soul among us. His health 
was extremely feeble, and he had Jed the 
life of an invalid for 
him more 


thirty years. 
doubtless made ' 
than he 
narrowed his activity kind 
widen it in Had he been better 
able to labor as a parochial minister, he 
might have been less a philanthropist and 
philosopher, and the world have lost what 


contemplative 
se have been. It 
one 1 only to 


might olhberw 


another. 


hjs people gained. The slenderness and 
debility of his frame gave an increased 
expressiveness to his character and dis- 
course. His head was so full and finely 
turned, that no se of tiveness 
disturbed you, and least of all in the pul- 

t Hiis a 5 y 

eauliful te minder ee h, 
compassion, love, and } ec, reposed in 
his features. His voice, tremulous always, 
was melodious and melting beyond any 


parallel; and his articulation distinct and 
elegant, but simple, slow, and slightly 


delayed, had the efiect of those notes in 


music which reluctantly give w to each 
other. His eloquence was persuasive, 
but not he, but truth and love tock you 
captive. He had no peculiarities of 
manne There was nothing oratorical 





for they read as well as 
they sounded, which can never be true of 
artificial His gesture you 
neither minded nor missed. He Jeft you 
full of the subject and not 


in his disec urses ; 


eloquence. 


And if an oceasional hearer only, you 
went from his diseourse with a feeling 
that it was an era in your moral life. He 


was rarely heard by aspiring mind 
inward thought, ‘{ could not 
have done without that help, and it is by 


the special providence of God that I am 


any 


without the 
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here, and that this is the topic of dis- 
course.’ ” 


Of his literary character Mr. Bel- 
lows thus speaks : 


“T have said that he did not run the 
common career of anauthor. Except an 
occasional sermon or review, he published 
nothing until a very few years, and not 
until after his general reputation was 
established. His literary fame grew out 
of a few essays, published at intervals in 
the Christian Examiner, which attracted 
the attention of the world. This is a 
remarkable instance of the immediate and 
wide recognition of intellectual greatness 
and entireness, in a few disconnected 
papers, neither addressed to fame, nor 
widely circulated. But the plain reason 
is, that everything this man writes is full 
of him; full of the great and glorious 
principles, with which he is now identi- 
fied. He writes nothing that does not 
develope, enforce, or sustain the neglected 
and fundamental truths, which it is his 
mission to revive or freshen in the human 
heart. It matters not how secular his 
theme may be, he is never false to his own 
sacred views; never inconsistent with 
them; never even momentarily forgetful 
of them; nay, all that he has written in 
the way of criticism, biography, or poli- 
tics, has been only in application of his 
religious or spiritual principles to the 
different phases of life. There 
are few great writers, from whom so 
few splendid passages could be selected. 
His writings press rather than strike; 
they are pervaded by gravity, rather than 
charged with the electric fluid. His style 
is so transparent, and the writer himself 
so carefully withdrawn, that nothing but 
the naked truth appears in what he says. 
You think almost as little of the literary 
execution of his works, as in the case of 
the sacred writings. It is only when your 
attention is drawn to the subject, that you 
notice how faultless they are in this 
respect. It is impossible not to feel that 
the love of fame has not given birth to 
these productions. You see that it is 
not the literary world which is addressed. 
He does not enter into competition with 
other aspirants for reputation, before the 
tribunal of critics. He addresses man, 
and every man. He appeals to his 
brethren throughout the world. It is 
neither for money, nor reputation, nor 
amusement; for the sake of combatting 
this theory or that opinion; but to teach 
the world ; to say what ought to be said 
upon a vital subject. He is not a literary 
man. Heisa publicteacher. He is not 
a scholar; he is a moral censor and guide. 
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He does not devote his life to books, or to 
authorship, but to doing good. Heis a 
constant and laborious observer of the 
world, for the world’s sake; a hearty and 
deep sympathiser in all human concerns ; 
an anxious and earnest friend of man. 
His life and fortunes are identified with 
humanity; as that lives, so he lives. He 
is a writer only so far as he is a public 
thinker, and a guardian of the common 
weal. To correct public sentiment, to 
enlighten public ignorance, to arouse 
public insensibility, this is the sole object, 
and this is the measure of his writings. 
His works, therefore, are a part of his 
life; they are acts. He writes nothing 
abstract, nothing systematic, nothing 
learned, nothing merely tasteful, nothing 
for posterity. His writings are a part of 
the movement of the age in which he 
lives. They are for and to the present; 
they are all purely moral and spiritual, 
and relate to man’s highest, immediate, 
and eternal welfare. They concern the 
right and wrong of practical opinions, 
institutions, judgments, actions. Based 
npon everlasting truths, or the exhibition 
of those truths themselves, they have 
nothing abstract inthem. They concern 
every man in his practical views and con- 
duct. Such are his writings. Have I 
not rightly said that he has not run the 
common career of an author ?” 


With the following, relating to the 
political character of this great teacher 
and moralist, we find ourselves com- 
pelled to conclude: 


“The greatness of human nature, 
resulting from man’s likeness to God, 
inspired Dr. Channing with a strong faith 
in human progress. There is enough to 
be evolved in man,—there is material 
enough in him, for God is in him. There 
is no obscurity in the law of his progress. 
He is made to know God and to love him. 
All his sufferings come of his alienation 
from God. There is nothing to prevent 
a vast increase of happiness, a quite mil- 
lennial beauty and exeellence in society, 
but the ignorance, and sensuality, and 
selfishness of men; and from this there is 
a susceptibility of recovery in man, and 
means of grace in the gospel, which leaves 
no man as full of moral power and Chris- 
tian experience, as he was, room to doubt 
of the eertain triumph of human nature 
over its own weakness. All his hope for 
society, confident as it was, was placed 
upen Christianity operating through the 
individual souls of men, with its enight- 
ening and sanctifying power. He had a 
boundless faith in the efficacy of truth, 
because it addressed a nature made after 
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that of truth’s Author. His faith in God 
and in man were co-extensive. Human 
history and God’s providence are synony- 
mous expressions. Because God reigns, 
man shall not always be trampled under 
the foot of his brother, or beneath his own 
brutal passions. Earnest and prompt as 
his exertions were against, and strong as 
was his sense of, the evils of society, he 
Was undismayed by them. He was not 
amazed and confounded by the sinfulness 
of the world, because he saw the sources 
of it, and knew that they were finite; be- 
cause, too, he saw the remedy, and knew 
that it was infinite. Christianity enfore- 
ing reason and conscience against the ani- 
mal and selfish passions of man, is like 
Michael wrestling with Satan—an invul- 
nerable angel contending with a mortal 
enemy—the undying spirit against the 
doomed fiesh.’? 

“ There is one word that covers every 
cause, to which Channing devoted his 
talents and his heart, and that word is 
Freedom. Liberty is the key of his reli- 
gious, his political, his philanthropic prin- 
ciples. Free the slave, free the serf, free 
the ignorant, free the sinful. Let there 
be no chains upon the conscience, the 
intellect, the pursuits, or the persons of 
Free agency is the prime distinc- 


men. 
tion and privilege of humanity. It is the 
first necessity of a moral being. Extin- 


guish freedom, and you extinguish huma- 
nity. Tyranny is spiritual murder, as Sin 
is moral suicide. All infringements of 
liberty are to be regarded as belonging to 
the same class. Political oppression, 
restrictions upon education, religious 
thraldom, domestic slavery, the tyranny of 
public opinion, the rule of fashion and 
wealth, the domination of a strong mind 
over weak ones; all these he dreaded, and 
for the same reason. Therefore, he la- 
bored for no special sort of freedom. He 
was as eloquent a defender of free political 


institutions, as of religious liberty; of 


popular edueation, as of negro emancipa- 
tion. So he denounced associations for 
their tyrannical influence. His whole 
religious teachings are directed towards 
freeing men from servitude to their pas- 
sions, and appetites, and impulses. He 
would make every soul master of itself. 
The individual is weakened by depend- 
ence; he is enslaved by authority. Let 
him be his own master; act upon his own 
judgment and responsibility, and so have 
that root in himself, which alone gives 
worth toman. It was upon this principle, 
that Dr. Channing strove to dignify hum- 
ble pursuits in the eyes of their followers. 
He would not have a man think meanly of 
himself, or his occupation. He would 
exalt toil by the spirit of independence 
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carried into it, and by the native dignity 
of the being it tasks. He frowned upon 
the silly pride which disdains labor. 
Without decrying or undervaluing social 
distinctions, he insisted most earnestly 
upon essential equality, and mutual re- 
spect. He would lift up the head of false 
abasement, and make the menial walk 
erect in the presence of the master; he 
would teach the lowly to respect nothing 
but worth, virtue, intelligence in their 
social superiors, and the proud to recog- 
nize goodness and enlightenment in the 
humblest walks of life. Few know how 
much this man has done to raise into self- 
respect and happiness, the mechanics and 
laborers of our country, who felt them- 
selves ground down in spirit, under the 
assumptions and pride ascribed to the more 
privileged classes. I have seen the influ- 
ence of that single tract of Dr. Channing’s, 
styled ‘Self Culture.’ It has reconciled 
thousands to manual labor, satisfied them 
with their condition, by substituting their 
own respect, and the respect of God, for 
the condescension of riches and fashion, 
and taught them to look down vpon igno- 
rance and folly, even clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and faring sumptuously 
every day. And what is more, he taught 
social equality without Jacobinism and 
Agrarianism. The poorand humble were 
no better, but only as good as the rich and 
the proud. A man was aman in rags, 
but also a man in purple; the soiled hand 
of labor was still human, and so was the 
gloved hand of luxury. Toil needed to be 
taught what was respectable in affluence, 
as well as affluence what was venerable 
in toil. If there was pride, reserve, and 
contempt, in the high, there was envy, 
jealousy, and hatred, in the low. There- 
fore, if the rich respect the poor, the poor 
shall respect the rich. The less favored 
are bound to honor and submit to the con- 
stitution of society, if the more favored are 
bound to correct and adjust inequalities to 
the advantage of the unprivileged. In 
Dr. Channing’s writings, attention is not 
fixed so much upon what is different, as 
upon what is the same in all men; mutual 
respect and love are based upon our com- 
mon nature and destiny, upon our brother- 
hood and filial relation to one God and 
Father. Most radical as his spirit is in 
respect of human equality, there is nothing 
disorganizing in his writings. In this he 
imitates and resembles the spirit of the 
gospel, which, without violence or revolu- 
tion, saps the strength of all abuses and 
errors, and by taking a higher or a deeper 
ground than existing institutions, obtains 
room and play for its own principles, 
without immediately or passionately dis- 
placing the customs or order which it yet 
dooms and finally destroys.” 
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PxtLosorny is the scierice of Life. Its 
problem is to find the Ultimate from 
which we may explain the origin of 
man and nature, determine the laws of 
their growth, obtain a presentiment of 
their destiny, and become inspired with 
a pure and noble zeal to live and die 
for the glory of God, and the progress 
of mankind. 


There is and can be no higher pro- 
blem than this,—none more worthy to 
engage the whole force of our minds 
and our hearts. It is the problem of 
problems; it includes all other pro- 
blems; and on its solution depend all 
other problems for theirs. We have 
answered no question, whether of man 
or nature, of society, religion, or morals, 
till we have traced it to the Ultimate, 
beyond which there is no question to 
be asked, or to be answered. 


But the Ultimate for ever escapes us. 
It recedes always in proportion as we 
advance; and is never seized save in 
a finite and relative form. The com- 
plete solution, therefore, transcends, 
and for ever must transcend, the reach 
of our powers. All that we can do, 
and all that we should attempt, is to 
obtain the solution that shall meet the 
wants and satisfy the heart of our own 
epoch. ‘This solution, though it must 
one day needs be outgrown, as we out- 
grow the garments of our childhood, 
will, nevertheless, bring us a measure 
of peace, become the point of departure 
for new inquirers, and pave the way 
for new and more adequate solu- 
tions, 


Philosophy is the creation of the hu- 
man understanding, naturally or super- 
naturally enlarged and enlightened. 
All begins and ends with Thought, our 
only medium of knowledge, whatever 
its sphere or its degree. Thought is, 
for us, always ultimate. We cannot 
go before nor behind Thought ; for 
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we have nothing but thought with 
which to go before or behind it. What, 
then, is Thought ? What is its reach ? 
What are its conditions? “For I 
thought,” says Locke, “ that the first 
step towards satisfying certain inquiries 
the mind of man was very apt to run 
into, was to take a survey of our own 
understandings, examine our powers, 
and see to what things they were 
adapted.” 


Thought implies both Subject and 
Object, that which thinks and that 
which is thought. What, then, is the 
Subject? What is the Object ? 


The Sussect is the me, that which 
I call myself, and express by the pro- 
noun J in the phrases I am, I think, I 
will, I love; or by the pronoun me, 
when I say of some particular thing, it 
pleases me, grieves me, injures me, 
does me good. 


I do not know myself by direct 
immediate knowledge; 1 come toa 
knowledge of myself only in the pheno- 
menon, in which I see myself reflected 
as ina glass. I am never my own im- 
mediate object. ‘“ The understanding,” 
Locke very properly remarks, “ like the 
eye, whilst it makes us see and per- 
ceive all other things, takes no notice 
of itself; and it requires art and pains 
to set it at a distance, and make it its 
own object.” This, if we substitute no 
direct notice for “ no notice,” is as true 
when affirmed of me, as when affirmed 
of my understanding. I never stand 
face to face with myself, looking into 
my own eyes. The Seer and the Seen, 
the Subject and the Object, are as dis- 
tinct in psychology as they are in logic; 
and they are distinct in logic, because 
they are distinct in the nature of things. 


Yet some modern psychologists, mis- 
apprehending the fact of consciousness, 
have questioned this statement, and 
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contended that the Subject may be its 
own object, and that I may know my- 
self by direct, immediate knowledge. 
But if this were so, I could know at 
once, and prior to experience, all that 
I am, and all that I can do or become. 
[ could know myself active without 
having acted; thinking without having 
thought; sentient without having felt. 
I should know beforehand the nature 
and the reach of the love 


passions ; 


without having ever loved: hatred 
without having ever hated ; grief with- 
out having ever grieved. I should 


know at once all that I ever can know, 
whether of myself or of that which is 
notmyself. But it is only God who can 
know himself by direct immediate 
knowledge; for only that which is in- 
dependent, self-existent, and self-living 
can contain in itself its own object. 


No man knows thoroughly himself, 
or can say, till enlightened by expe- 


rience, what he is able to do, or to be- 
come. Even they who best obey the 
injunction, “ Know thyself,” are but 
slight proficients in self-kn« wledge. 
The bulk of mankind are gross'y igno- 
rant of themselves. Moreover, we ad- 


vance in the knowledge of ourselves. 
Every day reveals us to ourselves under 
some new aspect. The older we grow, 
the more varied our experience, severe 
our struggles, and trying the vicissi- 
tudes of life, the better do we come to 
know and comprehend ourselves. But 
did we know ourselves by direct, im- 
mediate knowledge, what room would 
there be for this progress? and how 
could this varied experience, and these 
struggles, trials, and vicissitudes, be- 
come the medium of advancing us in 
the knowledze of ourselves ? 


But, though I know not myself by 
direct, immediate knowledge, yet I 
know myself mediately, indirectly, 


through the medium of my acts. 
Whenever I think, I find myselfas one 
of the elements of the thouvht. I never 
think without knowing that it is I and 


not another that thinks. This ts the 


meaning of the “ Cogilo,erz0d sum ” of 


Descartes, “ I think, therefore I am.’ 
Descartes did not offer in this, nor pre- 
tend to offer, as he himself expressly 
tells us, an argument for his existence ; 
but merely stated the fact in which he 
found it. Not being able to see or to 
recognize myself in myself, to see, as 
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it were, my own eye, I should be to 
myself as if I were not, did I not think. 
When I do not think, I do not exist to 
my own apprehension. How know | 
then that [ exist at all? I cannot 
prove my existence ; but I have noneed 
to prove it, for whenever I think, | 
always find myself in the thought as 
THAT-WHICH-THINKS. As certain as it 
is that I think, so certain is it then 
that Iam; for I always think myself 
as the subject of the thought. 


[ do not infer my existence from the 
fact of thinking. I do not infer itat 
all ; but in the act of thinking I fin 


My existence is never an inference, and 


logic has nothing to do with establish- 
ing it. I eannot prove my existet 

neither can I deny it, nor doubt it. To 
doubt is to think. ButI never think 


without finding myself as the one who 
thinks. Consequently, in doubting my 
existence I should find it. I cannot 
deny my own existence ; not only be- 
cause in denying it I should logically 
affirm it, by ‘affirming the existence of 
the i but I should be 
of myse lf, in the act of de nying, as the 
one who ssaiions the denial. 


consc1ous 


This finding of myself in the pheno- 
menon, or as the one who thinks, is 
precisely what is meant by the term 
CONSCK NESS. ‘Consciousness 1s nota 
faculty, nor even an act of a peculiar 
sort. Itis simply a higher degree of 
what philo s\ ipher vall ptron. As 
its name implies,—ecum scienti,—it 


me thing du il goes ali 7 with know- 
ain or something i in addition to sim- 
ple perception,—ad-per 0, apper 
ception,—and is easily comprehended 


I think arose. This is a simple phe- 


nomenon, or rather a single act of the 
mind ; but, in addition to the perception 


of the rose, the bject of the thought, I 
recognize, but as an integral part of the 
same phenomenon, myself as the agent 
thinking, or the one wh peres ives the 
rose. This recognition of myself is 
the consciousness. All acts in which 
I so rec onze my sf If ‘ actor or 
— are called by Leibnitz a . 

PTI All thoughts are properly 
apperceptions for they all include in 


the view of the thinker, both the sub- 


ject thinking and the object thought. 


But according to this, consciousness 


is not, as is sometimes supposed, the 
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immediate perception of myself in my- 
self. Iam conscious of myself only in 
the phenomenon, and even then only 
under the relation of its subject. I can 
speak, I can think, or even conceive of 
myself only as the subject of an act. 
I can define myself only by referring to 
my acts. I express myself, indeed, by 
the personal pronoun, but never with- 
out joining it to the verb. J, me, taken 
alone, without a verb, expressed or un- 
derstood, means nothing. It must be 
always I am, I do, I think, I will, I 
love, or I hate. In my essence, save 
so far as my being is revealed in my 
doing, | never know or apprehend my- 
self. I find myself never as pure es- 
sence, but always as cause, and as be- 
ing only so far forth as cause; that is 
to say, I find myself, exist to myself, 
only in my efforts, productions, or phe- 
nomena. I am conscious, therefore, of 
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myself only under the relation of sub- 
ject or cause ; and, therefore, it is only 
under this relation of subject or cause, 
only as projected into the phenomenon, 
that I can be my own object, that I can 
study myself, and learn what] am and 
of what I am capable. 


3ut the phenomenon is never the 
soLe product of the subject. There is 
and can be no thought with a single 
term. It is impossible to think with- 
out thinking an Ossect as well as a 
subject. I never think without en- 
countering an object, and only in con- 
currence with the object. But in the 
act of thinking where | find myself, and 
where only I find myself, 1 always find 
myself as subject, neveras Opsect. I 
find the Ossecr always, invariably op- 
posed to the subject, and, therefore, 
never as me, but ALWAYS AS NOT ME. 


iL. 


REALITY OF 


1 recocNnize myself, am conscious of 
my own existence, am able to affirm 
that I am, only in the act of thinking. 
3ut_ I can think only on condition of 
encountering in the phenomenon an 
object which, as opposed to the subject 
or me, must needs be notme. Then I 
ean never find myself without finding 
at the same time, and in the same phe- 
nomenon, that which is not myself. 
But I do find myself in every thought. 
It follows, then, that both myself and 
that which is not myself, the me and 
the not me, are given in each and 
every thought, in the first and simplest, 
as well as in the last and most com- 
plex. 


The highest degree of certainty I 
ever have or can aspire to, is that of 
my own existence. This is merely the 
certainty | have that in thinking I re- 
cognize myself as the subject of the 
thought. But the certainty I have, 
that in thinking I encounter an object, 
which is not me, is precisely equal to 
this. Consequently, the certainty I 
have of the existence of the Object, in 
all cases as not me, is precisely, object- 
ively and subjectively, the certainty I 
have of my own existence, that is, my 
highest degree of certainty, 


This conclusion is of immense reach 


THE OBJECT. 


in philosophy. It settles the question 
so oe agitated concerning the object- 
ive validity of human knowledge, and 
puts an end at once and for ever to all 
IpEaALiIsM, and to all Skepticism. The 
object is no creature of the subject ; 
for it is as essential to the production 
of the phenomenon we term thought, 
as is the subject itself. Where there is 
no subject, of course there is no 
thought; where no object, equally no 
thought. Since the object precedes 
thought as one of its conditions, it can- 
not be a product of thought ; since its 
existence is essential to the activity or 
to the manifestation of the subject, it 
must be independent of the subject, 
and therefore not me. Ifnot me, it 
must be whatI find it in the pheno- 
menon; that is to say, it must be in 
itself what I think it, or what it 
enters for into the thought as one of its 
elements. For, if it were not what I 
think it; if it entered into the pheno- 
menon for what it is not in itself, it 
would not be not me, but me; and 
therefore not object but subject, which 
were a contradiction in terms. Every 
thought contains an object ; and this ob- 
ject, whatever it be, is therefore not 
me, but exists really out ofme, and in- 
dependent of me. The object I think 
then really is; and is, not because I 
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think it, but I think it because it is, and 
could not think it, ifit were not. What- 
ever then I think exists, and independ- 
ent of me. If I think an external 
world, then is there an external world; 
the finite, then is there the finite; the 
infinite, then is there the infinite ; God, 
then God is. 


This is no forced result. It is as- 
serted when we assert that every 
thought contains an object, and that 
the object is in all cases not me. But 
if we accept this result, we are saved 
no little labor. The passage from the 
subjective to the objective ceases to be 
that long, circuitous way commonly 
imagined, and the great problem 
which has vexed philosophers in all 
ages, is found to be no problem at all. 


The great problem,with philosophers 
has always been to establish the ob- 
jective validity of our knowledge; that 
is, the existence of the notme. We 
are conscious of our own feelings, be- 
liefs, and convictions ; but is there any- 
thing out of us, and independent of us, 
to respond to these subjective affec- 
tions? How know I that God and na- 
ture are not mere modesor affections of 
my subjective life? How know I that 
aught exists beside this subject which 
I call myself? and how know I that 
the outward universe, with all its won- 
drous beauty and variety, is anything 
more than myself projected, or taken 
as my own object ¢ 


Here is the problem which has 
always in some form or other torment- 
ed the metaphysicians; and yet this is 
a problem that cannot be solved. 
There is no passage possible between 
the subjective and the objective. There 
is no possible equation between me 
and not me, by which one may be ob- 
tained from the other. It is impossible 
to conclude from my own existence to 
that of another. There is here no 
room for logic. Logic ean operate 
only on data previously assumed or 
established ; and it never does and 
never can operate with only a single 
factor. Unity multiplied by unity gives 
unity, and nothing more, is as true in 
logic as in arithmetic, which is only a 
special application of logic. With the 
me alone, or with the not me alone, 
logic can obtain no result. God, man, 
and nature, instead of being results lo- 


gically obtained, are in fact the neces- 
sary hases of logic, and must be found, 
or assumed, before logic can commence 
its process of demonstrating them. 


Nevertheless, the human race has 
contrived, some way or other, to open 
relations with the objective world. 
From the first day of its conscious ex- 
istence, it has not ceased to believe it- 
self in strict relation with a world out 
and independent of itself. God and na- 
ture have been and are realities to it, 
as much so as its own existence. 
Strange! The human race, the savage 
in his forest, the shepherd on his hill- 
side, the rustic following his plough,— 
ali believing what the metaphysicians 
have hitherto been unable to demon- 
strate, and what the more sober-minded 
among them contend cannot be demon- 
strated! This fact should have induced 
them to inquire, if, after all, they have 
not erred in assuming any demonstra- 
tion to be necessary. 


When Dr. Johnson was asked what 
answer he would use against those 
who denied the reality of the external 
universe, he replied by striking his foot 
against a stone. This reply was not 
logical, but it was philosophical and 
just. It recognized this fundamental 
fact, namely, that I find myself only in 
opposition to that which is not myself ; 
and directed the inquirer to the simple 
fact in which originates all faith in ex- 
ternal realities. In striking his foot 
against the stone, Dr. Johnson had as 
positive evidence that the stone was 
not himself, and therefore that it was 
in relation to him, an external reality, 
as he had that it was he and not 


another who performed the act of 


striking his foot against it; or that the 
act of striking his foot against it was 
followed by an affection of his sensi- 
bility. 


The cause of this error of the met 
physicians, in seeking a passage w ‘oe re 
none can be found, and where none is 
possible or needed, must be looked for 


in their assumption of a false point of 


departure of philosophy. They have 
supposed that philosophy must begin 
either with the subject, that is, with 
the me; or with the object, that is, 
with the notme. But when we begin 
with the subject we can never get to 
the object, as Hume and all the skep- 
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tical philosophers but too easily demon- 
strate. When we so begin we ne- 
cessarily end in Idealism. When we 
begin with the object, the not me, 
taking our point of sight in God, as do 
the larger part of theologians, we ne- 
cessarily end in Pantheism, with Spi- 
noza; or taking our point of sight in 
nature, the effect, we end necessarily 
in Atheism with Evhemere and D’Hol- 
bach; forit is as impossible to go from 
the object to the subject, as from the 
subject to the object. 


The true point of departure of phi- 
losophy is never in Berne, in the Esse, 
DAS REINE Seyn of the Hegelians, 
whether of the subject or of the object ; 
but in Lire, which is the manifestation 
of Being. And in Lire, according to 
what we have established, THE suB- 
JECT AND OBJECT, ME AND NOT ME, ARE 
ONE AND INDISSOLUBLE. 


To make this still plainer: Kant, in 
his Critique, has with masterly skill 
and wonderful exactness, drawn up a 
complete list of the categories of Rea- 
son. His analysis of Reason may 
be regarded as complete and final. 
Cousin has followed him, and, with true 
metaphysical sagacity, reduced these 
categories to two,—the category of 
SUBSTANCE, and that of cause; or, asI 
prefer to say, the category of BEING 
and that of pHENoMENON. Whatever 
we conceive of, we must conceive of it 
existing either as being or as phe- 
nomenon. Being or substance, in it- 
self, transcends the reach of the human 
mind: we can know it, can conceive 
of it, only in the phenomenon ; or, as 
M. Cousin would say, only under the 
category, or relation of cause. I find 
myself, as we have already seen, only 
as the subject of the phenomenon; 
that is, only so far as I do something. 
In like manner do we know or con- 
ceive of nature never only under the 
relation of cause, only as it manifests, 
and therefore as_that-which-manifests 
itself, in the phenomenon,—as the ob- 
ject which opposes or resists the sub- 
ject. God is never seen or conceived of 
in himself. He is to us only in his 
Doinc, only as cause, or creator ; 
though as wise, holy, good, and all- 
powerful Cause or Creator. The cate- 
gory of substance is then conceivable 
only in the category of cause: that is, 
we know being only as cause, and only 
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so farforthasit isacause. Weseize it 
only in the phenomenon, the manifes- 
tation, not in itself. 


The manifestation of being, that is, 
being putting itself forth in the pheno- 
menon, is what I term Lire; and when 
this life is so intense that the subject 
recognizes itself as well as that 
which is not itself, I term the pheno- 
menon, THovcHT, or apperception. 
Now Thought, and, as we shall here- 
after see, all Life, is the JoInT PRODUCT 
of both subject and object. I know 
myself indeed as subject or cause; but 
never as able to cause or produce 
without the concurrence of that which 
is not myself. In other words, the 
subject, as we have seen, cannot mani- 
fest itself without an object; and the 
object cannot manifest itself without a 
subject, which, of course, relatively to 
it will be object. Now, as the pheno- 
menon is single and indissoluble, and 
yet the joint product of hoth subject 
and object, it follows that both subject 
and object are, though distinct, one 
and inseparable in the phenomenon or 
fact of life. Here, in the phenomenal, 
in the fact of Life, where only we are 
able to seize either the subjective 
world or the objective world, the sub- 
ject and object are given, not as sepa- 
rate, not one to be obtained from the 
other, but in an INDISSOLUBLE SYNTHE- 
sis. This is wherefore I call philoso- 
phy not the science of Berne, but the 
science of Lire; and also wherefore I 
add to it the epithet, synrHETIC. 


If metaphysicians had begun in the 
fact of life, instead of trying to begin 
with pure being, the Esse, the REINE 
Seyn, they would have found, as data 
already furnished to their hands, both 
the objective and the subjective; and 
finding them both in the indestructible 
synthesis of thought, they would 
never have conceived the problem— 
The one being given, how to obtain the 
other? In point of fact, this problem 
is really inconceivable, and philoso- 
phers have been for ages asking, not so 
much an unanswerable, as, if we may 
so speak, an unaskable question; for 
the one term is never found without 
the other, or conceived of, save in con- 
junction with the other. Thisis what 
we must mean when we say that we 
never find ourselves but as the subject 
of the phenomenon, and never as sub- 
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ject without finding ourselves in con- 
junction with that which is not our- 
selves, as object. 


There has been no error in asserting 
the existence of God, man, and nature. 


We are not to arraiga the faith of 


mankind in this three-fold existence, 
because philosophers have been unable 
to legitimate it. It needs no legitimat- 
ing; and we have erred only in at- 
tempting to legitimate it. Mankind 
believe in God, in themselves, and in 
nature, for the best of all possible rea- 
SONS, BECAUSE THEY THINK THEM, AND 
CANNOT THINK WITHOUT THINKING 
THEM. Here is the whole mystery of 
the matter. The profoundest philoso- 
phy can add nothing to this, and take 
nothing fromit. All that philosophy 
is called upon to do in relation to it, is 
simply by reflection to place the fact 
that the me alone is incapable of gen- 
erating a single phenomenon, in a light 
so clear that none can mistake it. 


Taking this view, there ceases to be 
any discrepancy between philosophy 
and what is called common sense. 
Humanity is never a skeptic. Even 
the skeptical philosophers themselves, 
are practically no skeptics. Hume, 
notwithstanding his philosophical 
doubts, believes as firmly in God, na- 
ture, and the necessary connection be- 
tween cause and effect, as his great 
opponent, Dr. Reid himself. Both ad- 
mitted that the reality of this connec- 
tion, and that of an external world, 
could not be demonstrated; both also 
contended that neither could be disbe- 
lieved. The only difference there was 
between the skeptic Hume, and the 
realist Reed, was that the former 
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thought the demonstration in question 
essential to a scientific belief, while the 
latter stoutly maintained, but without 
showing any great reason for so main- 
taining, that it was not, 


There is much misconception about 
this matter of proving or demonstrat- 
ing. Nothing is more absurd than to con- 
clude that whatever cannot be proved 
true, must therefore be regarded as 
false. That which is less evident, is 
proved by that which is more evi- 
dent. But when the fact alleged is 
of itself of the highest degree of evi- 


dence we can have, it is incapable of 


proof. Whatis more evident than the 
circular appearance of the sun? Yet 
how can | to myself or to 
another, that the sun appears to me 
of a circular form? But facts of this 
kind need no proof. Every Fact 1s 
INCAPABLE OF PROOF JUST IN PROPOR- 
TION TO ITS CERTAINTY. A proposition 
is demonstrated by being resolved into 
another proposition more ultimate, or 
by being shown to be involved in 
another proposition held to be true. 
But when the proposition is it- 
self ultimate, when there is no proposi- 
tion more ultimate into which it can 
be resolved, or from which it can be 
obtained, it is, and must needs be, inca- 
pable of demonstration. But then 
it needs no demonstration. It is cer- 
tain of itself, and one of the grounds 
of certainty in regard to other propo- 
sitions. Now, the ground we assume 
is that both the me and the not me are 
ultimate, and both being found in the 
same phenomenon as the essential con- 
ditions of its production, are incapa- 
ble of demonstration or of proof, but 
are sufficiently evident without either. 


prove 


ILI. 


RELATION OF SUBJECT AND OBJ! 


Tue subject and object cannot meet 
in the fact of life without generating a 
result. Their shock one against the 
other cannot take place without an 
echo. This echo adds another to the 
elements of thought. Thought may 
therefore be defined to be a phenome- 
non with three indestructible elements, 
all equally essential to its production ; 
no one of which can be abstracted 
without destroying thought and the 
possibility of thought. 


ject is always ME; 


CT. 
These three elements are, 1. Sun- 
yect; 2. Opsect; 3. Form. The Sub- 
the Object always 
NoT ME; the Form is the notion, or 


what the subject notes, in the act of 


as? 


thinking, of both subject and object. 


Subject and object are the bases of 


thought, and necessarily precede the 
phenomenon. The subject must exist 
before it can think, the object before it 
can be thought. Neither then is pro- 
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duced by thought. Both do and must 
remain in themselves what they are, 
be the notion the mind takes of them, 
or the Form of the thought, what it 
may. The subject generates neither, 
nor determines the office of either in 
the generation of thought, for it can- 
not think without including both as 
the necessary conditions on which it 
thinks. 


But with the Form of the thought, 
or Notion, it is altogether different. 
This isthe product of the subject; not 
indeed of the subject alone, as free, 
volantary cause; but of the subject 
acting in conjunction with the object. 
It is the view which the subject takes 
of both itself and the object, and ac- 
cording to the conditions of thought can- 
not be produced without the presence, 
and so to speak, codperation of the ob- 
ject or not me. But the intelligence 
that notes, views, or perceives, is the 
subject exclusively. ie conjunction 
of subject and object can generate 
thought only one iti ion that the sub- 
ject is intelligent. In thought there is 
always intelligence; as we have seen, 
always direct perception of the object, 
and a reflected perception of the sub- 
ject. This intelligence is the subject. 
The form of the thought, being the no- 
tir mn which the subject takes of both 
subject and object, is therefore the pro- 
duct of the intelligence of the subject, 
only of the subject displaying itself in 
conjunction with the object. 


The subject taking note of both sub- 
ject and object, in the fact of life, 
is called the fact of consciousness. 
Consciousness is myself perceiving that 
which is not myself, and recognizing 
myself as the agent perceiving. It is 
not one thing to perceive, and another 
to be conscious. It is not correct to say 
that I am conscious of my perceptions. 
Consciousness is not a phenomenon 
separate or even distinguishable from 
perception, unless it be in the fact that 
it marks acertain degree or intenseness 
of perception. Both perception and 
consciousness are the subject display- 
ing itself in conjunction with the ob- 
ject; both are maifestations of one and 
the same intelligent subject. In every 
fact of consciousness I perceive; 
though I am not conscious in every fact 
of perception. But those perceptions 
in which I am not.conscious, differ from 
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those in which I am, that is, from my 
thoughts or apperceptions, only in be- 
ing feebler, more confused, less marked 
or ~ distinct. They, in like manner as 
thought, imply both subject and object, 
but in them the subject perceives the 
object, without any reflected percep- 
tion of itself as the percipient agent. 
Not seeing itself in those perceptions, 
the subject is unable to give them 
form, or to note distinctly what they 
reveal of either subject or object. Add 
another degree of perception, render 
the perception sufficiently vivid and 
distinct to be what I call thought or 
apperception, and it is instantly clothed 
with a form ; the mind notes, marks or 
distinguishes both itself and the object. 
It follows from this that the Form or 
Notion is merely that higher degree of 
intelligence which includes in one view 
both subject and object, and therefore 
is identical with the fact of conscious- 
ness. 


The Form of the thought, or notion, 
is often taken for the whole of the 
phenomenon. Thought is indeed im- 
possible without form, and where there 
is no notion of either subject or object, 
or of both, there is no thought; but if 
the form, or the notion, were the whole 
phenomenon, thought would be a mere 
empty form, a notion where nothing is 
noted. Locke called the form of the 
thought or notion, Jdea, which would 
have been well enough, if he had not 
made ideas a sort of intermediary be- 
tween the subject and the object. 
Locke does not teach that we perceive 
the object, but an idea or notion of the 
object. This was his fundamental 
error. We perceive the object itself, 
never a notion of it, for the notion, in- 
stead of being the immediate object of 
the perception, is simply what, in per- 
ceiving, we note of the subject and the 
object of perception, the form which by 
virtue of our intelligence we are able 
to give to the perception. 


In the fact of consciousness, or under 
the form of the thought, are always, as 
has been said over and over again, both 
me and not me. Then under the form 
of every thought, even the simplest, 
the feeblest, lies always absolute truth. 
Me and not me, these two certainly 
embrace all reality. These both are 
essential to the production of the least 
conceivable thought. All reality lies 
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then under every notion as its con- 
ditions. God, man, and nature, all three 
conspire to produce each one of our 
thoughts, and each one of our thoughts 
reflects them all three. Without the 
combined activity of them all, no 
thought, nor even possibility of thought. 


How wonderful a creation then is 
thought! Of what inconceivable 
grandeur! Before it the wise stand in 


awe, or bow down and revere as be- 
fore the transparent symbol of the Al- 
mighty. 


But, if absolate truth enters into 
every thought as its basis, is essential 
to its production, yet no more of this 
truth is expressed by the form of the 
thought than comes within the scope 
of the intelligence of the subject. This 
intelligence, in the case of all beings 
but One, is and must be limited. Man 
is an intelligence, or else he could not 
think; but he is a finite intelligence. 
His light is a true light, as far as it is 
bright; but it is feeble and dim. It 
shines only a little way into the dark- 
ness, and even that little way merely 
as a sudden flash, permitting us to see 
that there are objects there, but van- 
ishing too soon to enable us to see 
what they are. It cannot enlighten all 
reality. It can enlighten only that side 
of reality which is turned towards us ; 
that turned from us it throws into 
shade. The smaller body can never 
illumine at once all sides of the larger 
bodv. Man, therefore, cannot com- 

rehend the infinity which lies at the 
Sothoms of his thoughts. Always then 
must his NoTIons, or views of that in- 
finity, partake of his own feebleness, 
and be inadequate, dim, and partial. 


With these dim, inadequate, partial, 
one-sided views, man constructs, and 
must construct, his systems of religion, 
morals, and politics. Compelled by 
the necessities of his nature, to con- 
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clude from the luminous to the dark, 
from the known to the unknown, the 
certain to the uncertain, error is the in- 
evitable consequence, and his systems 
reared with honestest intention, and 
infinite pains, can be, even while they 
stand, little else than monuments to the 
wide disparity there is, and ever must 
be, between his ambition and his 
strength. 


But this, while it may well humble 
pride, and check theoretic presump- 
tion, need not alarm or dishearten the 
inguirer. Thought, owing to the 
finiteness of the human intelligence, is 
always inadequate, and therefore has 
and must have its face of error; but 
since it necessarily includes under its 
form both the me and not Mg, and 
therefore the infinite, the absolute, it 
must also have always its face of 
truth. 


Man, moreover, as will hereafter be 
demonstrated, is a progressive being. 
He stands indeed on the borders of a 
universe cf darkness, hoping, trem- 
bling, half-lenging, half-fearing to 
plunge in; and never will that universe 
wholly disappear ; but it shall ever re- 
coil from his glance, and leave a larger 
and a larger space within the circum- 
ference of his vision. Nature as a 
whole, and in its parts, is in a state of 
uninterrupted progress. Man goes on 
with it, and by its aid. His faculties 
are continually enlarging, by the suc- 
cessive growth of ages, and his whole 
being becomes elevated and expanded, 
enabling him to penetrate farther and 
yet farther into the darkness, to en- 
lighten a larger and a larger portion of 
the infinite, and to give to his thoughts 
clearer and more adequate forms. The 
face of truth is thus ever becoming 
broader and more radiant, while that of 
error is continually diminishing. 


IV. 


FORMULA OF TRE 


I am revealed to miyself only as the 
subject of an act; that is, as agent or 
actor. We find ourselves only in act- 
ing, and only so far forthas we act. To 
act is to cause, create, or produce. The 
me, then, since it acts, must be a cause, 
a creative or productive Force. 


ME; OR SUBJECT. 


If a cause, it must be a real, substan- 
tive being. That which is not, cannot 
act. In order to do, it is necessary to 
be. Being necessarily precedes Doing ; 
but it is only in Doing that Being is 
made known. In recognizing myself 
to be active, I necessarily recognize 
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myself to be a real existence—a limit- 
ed, relative substance, no doubt; but 
still a substance capable of supporting 
accidents or phenomena ; and, there- 
fore, not myself a phenomenon, nor a 
collection of phenomena, whether of 
matter or of spirit. 


The substantiality of the me affirms 
its unrry. If I am substantial, Iam 
one substance; for two substances 
would be two mes, instead of one. 
Moreover, I am always revealed to 
myself as one. My phenomena may 
vary, but I do not vary with them. 
They may pass away, but I survive. 
We never confound ourselves with our 
phenomena. We think, but are not 
the thought; are pleased, but are not 
the pleasure; are pained, but are not 
the pain; nor do we become it when 
pained. There is always unity of con- 
sciousness. The me that wills, knows, 
feels, is always one and the same me. 
The me, then, is a unity; that is, a 
simple substance, being, cause, or 
force. 


But I am not a mere naked sub- 
stance ; that is, a mere abstraction. I 
am a living substance, clothed with 
attributes. I find myself in the act of 
thinking. But to think is to perceive, 
no less than toact. An unintelligent 
actor would not be a thinking actor. 
No being but an intelligent being can 
think. The me, then, since it thinks, 
must be INTELLIGENT. 


[am also capable of feeling. The 
naked conception of substance does not 
née cessarily involve the power to feel ; 
nor does it imply that of intelligence. 
The fact that I am intelligent is learn- 
ed by experience, not deduced from the 
nature of being or substance, considered 
apart from its manifestations. There 
is no particular substance or being 
whose attributes or properties can be 
known, @ priori. The naked idea of 
being—the reine Seyn of Hegel—is 
simply the idea of something which is, 
and does not necessarily suppose the 
being to possess any other quality, pro- 
perty, or attribute, than that of being 
able simply to be. From this idea, some 
philosophers have, indeed, attempted 
to deduce, logically, the universe, with 
all its infinite variety of phenomena. 
But from being, nothing but being can 
be obtained; and the universe con- 
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structed with this simple idea would 
be the veriest abstraction, and in the 
last analysis identical with no universe 
atall. The faculties of the particular 
being in question must always be 
learned empirically, and be taken as 
facts of experience, and not as facts of 
reasoning. It would not be difficult to 
conceive of beings created with the 
simple rorce or power of acting without 
thinking or feeling. But such a being is 
not man. We may add to force intelli- 
gence, and conceive of a being capable 
of acting and knowing, and yet inca- 
pable of feeling. Such a being is very 
conceivable ; there may be, for aught 
we know, many such beings; but man 
is not one of them. He is capable of 
feeling. The sentiments, love, joy, 
grief, hope, pleasure, pain, are among 
those phenomena which nobody ques- 
tions, for they are facts of every one’s 
experience. Man, then, is not only a 
substance, but an intelligent and sen- 
tient substance,—a being that acts, 
KNOWS, and FEELS. 


Frora this it follows that man has 
three faculties, which may be named, 

1. Activity, 

2. Intelligence, 

3. Sensibility. 


Activity is the power of acting ; in- 
telligence the power of knowing ; sen- 
sibility the power of feeling. There 
may, for aught we know, be beings 
endowed with more than these three 
faculties; but these are all that we 
have found ourselves to possess, and 
all that we can conceive it possible for 
us or for any other being to possess. 


But the me has already been shown 
to be a unity,—one and indivisible. 
This distinction of faculties, then, im- 
plies no division in itsessence. There 
is not one part of it that acts, another 
part that knows, and still another part 
that feels. It is all and entire in each 
one of its faculties,—a simple sub- 
stance, with the threefold power of act- 
ing, knowing, and feeling. It must 
then act in knowing and feeling; know 
in feeling and acting ; feelin acting and 
knowing. This follows inevitably 
from the fact that I am in myself a 
cause. I find myself always as a 
cause, and never under any other char- 
acter. I find myself in all my pheno- 
mena, in those of intelligence and sen- 
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sibility, no less than in those of acti- 
vity. Then I find myself in them all 
as acause. Then I am active in them. 
Since I am a unity, and therefore must 
act ever asa whole, in all my integrity, 
I must act in them all with my three- 
fold power of acting, knowing, and 
feeling. 


According to the Formula now ob- 
tained, man is a being that acts, knows, 
and feels, and ALL THESE IN THE SAME 
PHENOMENON, AND IN ALL HIS PHENO- 
MENA. He is then a TRINITY, a living 
type of that sublime doctrine which 
lies at the bottom of all Christian theo- 
logy, and not only the type, but in some 
sort the origin and basis. 


Two facts here must never be lost 
sight of, the unrry and rrirzicity of 
the me. Man acts always as a unity, 
but with a threefold power of activity, 
or rather with a capacity of giving to 
his activity a threefold direction. We 
can discover in his nature the distinc- 
tion of faculties, but no division of es- 
sence. There is a broad distinction 
between an action and a cognition, be- 
tween a cognition and a feeling, and 
between a feeling and an action; but 
in actual life there is no separation. 
The faculties designated are essentially 
the me, and the activity displayed in 
them is the activity of the one invariable 
and indivisible subject. We cannot say 
that activity acts, intelligence knows, 
and sensibility feels ; for this would be 
to separate the faculties from the me, 
and to give them in some sort an inde- 
pendent existence. The intellectual 
phenomenon is always the product of 
the me displaying itself in its unity 
and triplicity ; therefore of the simul- 
taneous and joint action—so to speak 
—of all the healtien, 


This fact is important. Neglect of 
it has generated much confusion, and 
no little false philosophy. Psycholo- 
gists have mistaken the facts of mEmo- 
RY for the facts of consciousness. The 
facts of memory may be dissected, de- 
composed, and distributed into sepa- 
rate classes. As the soul has three fa- 
culties, and each of these faculties per- 
forms an office in generating the phe- 
nomena, we may detect the part of 
each, and distribute the phenomena 
into classes corresponding to the dis- 
tinction of faculties, In the analysis 
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of these facts, activity will be found to 
give us actions, intelligence cognitions, 
and sensibility sentiments or feelings. 
We may distribute them, then, into 
actions or volitions, cognitions or ideas, 
and sentiments or feelings. But this 
distribution, however true it may be to 
me as studied in the products of my 
past life, will not be true to the me of 
actual life. In actual life all go toge- 
ther. There is noaction which is not 
at the same time a cognition and a 
sentiment; no cognition not at the 
same time a sentiment and an action; 
no sentiment not at the same time an 
action and a cognition. 


But, losing sight of this fact, psycho- 
logists not unfrequently transfer to 
actual life the classifications they ob- 
tain by studying our past life, and there- 
fore destroy the me, by resolving it 
into its attributes. Io the facts of me- 
mory there is no living unity. That 
living unity has left them behind, has 
passed on, and is now merely looking 
back upon them. That living unity is 
the me itself, and being no longer in 
them, but merely contemplating them, 
as it were, at a distance, cannot, of 
course, find itself in them. They are 
to it what the dead body is to the liv- 
ing. There being, in fact, no unity in 
them, reflection cannot find it, any 
more than anatomy finds in dissecting 
the dead body the one vital principle 
which controlled all the functions and 
gave a common direction to all the acti- 
vities of the living body. The me ob- 
tained by studying these facts exclu- 
sively is necessarily multiple and not 
simple. Taken, then, for the me of 
actual life, it gives to the me of actual 
life no unity, separates it into parts, 
into independent beings, and, instead of 
a me that at once, by virtue of its own 
nature, acts, knows, and feels, gives us 
three separate, and in some sort inde- 
pendent mes,—a me that acts, another 
me that knows, and still another that 
feels, displaying themselves sometimes 
in concert, sometimes one after ano- 
ther, and sometimes, as it were, one in 
opposition to another. But the facul- 
ties do not exist independent of the 
me. There is not a me and by its 
side a power to act, a power to know, 
or a power to feel. The threefold 
power is the me, and the me is it. 
Activity does not act, I act because 
I am in my essence active ; intelligence 
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does not know, I know because I am 
by my nature intelligent; sensibility 
does not feel, I feel because I am in 
myself sentient. 


In consequence of transferring to the 
living subject the classifications we 
have obtained by studying the dead 
subject, or facts of memory, we have 
supposed that we could perform actions 
or generate phenomena which should 
not necessarily imply all our faculties. 
Thought, which expresses the highest 
activity of the soul, has been regarded 
as a purely intellectual act, and intel- 
lect has been defined to be the thinking 
faculty, as distinct from activity or sen- 
sibility. Thought is looked upon as 
something dry and cold; anda “ man 
of thought” would designate a man 
without soul, without heart, destitute 
of love or sentiment, living only in ab- 
stractions. But there are no abstrac- 
tions in actual life. A purely intellec- 
tual being may, as has been said, be 
conceived of, but such a being man is 
not. Such a being might indeed think, 
that is, know, but thinking and know- 
ing in such a being could not and 
would not be what they are in us. 
Man is in his essence sentient. He 
cannot divest himself of his sensibility, 
for he cannot divest himself of himself. 
Always and everywhere, then, must he 
feel. When he acts, act where or to 
what end he will, he must feel. He 
can perform no dry, cold, intellectual 
act. Even the metaphysician, poring 
over his abstractions, withered and dry 
as he may seem, is still a man, and has 
a heart; and when, after days, weeks, 
months, and years of painful watch- 
ing and laborious study, truth at last 
dawns on his soul, and he grasps the 
solution of the problem which had tor- 
tured his heart, he too is moved, and in 
a sort of rapture exclaims, “I have 
found it, I have found it!” 


The me never acts as naked cause, 
as pure intelligence, nor as pure feel- 
ing. It acts asit is, and for what it is. 
Thought, then, since it implies the ac- 
tivity of the me, implies the me with 
all its essential attributes. It implies 
sentiment as well as cognition. The 
me, it has been shown, enters into 
every thought as subject. It enters 
then as a whole, for it cannot leave 
one half of itself behind, and go forth 
and act with the other half. Thought 
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then covers the whole phenomenon of 
actual life, and instead of being the 
product of pure intelligence, it is simul- 
taneously and vitally action-cognition- 
sentiment. 


_ The various distinctions introduced 
into the phenomena of actual life by 
psychologists, or rather psycho-anato- 
mists, of facts of activity, facts of in- 
telligence, facts of sensibility, facts of 
reason, facts of understanding, of a 
higher nature and a lower, of a moral 
nature and a religious, however conve- 
nient they may be for certain purposes, 
are really inadmissible, and while they 
recognize the multiplicity of the me, 
tend to make us lose sight of its unity. 
It is always the self-same me thatacts, 
whatever the sphere of its activity, or 
tendency of its action. It has but one 
nature, and it is always by virtue of 
that one nature it does whatever it 
does. Ifaman be base and grovelling 
in his propensities, worthless or vicious 
in his life it is not a Jower nature that 
is at work within him, that is at fault, 
but the man himself misdirecting his 
activity ; if he aspire to the generous 
and the heroic, to the pure and upright, 
it is not a higher nature, nor a nobler 
faculty of his nature displaying itself, 
but the man himself conducting with 
greater propriety and in stricter con- 
formity to the will of his Maker. 


All these distinctions go to destroy 
the unity of the soul, to perplex and 
mislead our judgments. The distinc- 
tion which has latterly been contended 
for between the mora/ nature and the 
religious is unfounded. Man is not 
moral by virtue of one set of faculties, 
and religious by virtue of another set of 
faculties. The same faculties are ac- 
tive in both cases, and the only differ- 
ence there is or can be between religion 
and morality is in the direction 
man gives to his activity. Nor is 
there any distinction between the facul- 
ty by which man knows what some 
call the truths of the reason, and what 
are termed truths of the understand- 
ing. There is not a reason taking cog- 
nizance of one class of objects, and an 
understanding taking cognizance of 
another. To know may indeed have 
various conditions, but it is always one 
and the same phenomenon, and by 
virtue of one and the same intellectual 
power. The whole me acts in know- 
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ing, let it know wherever it will. In 
knowing material objects it uses mate- 
rial organs, but the f 

which I know through these organs is, 
as will hereafter be shown, the same as 
that by virtue of which I know in the 
bosom of consciousness itself. The 
pretence that sensibility is the faculty 
by which we know material objects, 


and reason the faculty by virtue of 


which we know spiritual objects, is ar- 
bitrary and without any just foundation 
in actual life. Without reason, our 
senses would be as the telescope with- 
out a seeing eye to look through it; 


Raphael. 


aculty by virtue of 
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without sensibility, we never do, if 
we ever could know, even spiritual 
truths. To raise men to a perception 
of what are called the higher truths, 
it is always necessary to purify and 
exalt sentiment. Beethoven carries 
us nearer to God, than Kant or Hegel. 
Without love man cannot soar; and 
without that exaltation, that enthu- 
siasm which goes by the name of In- 
spiration, there are few truths of an 
elevated nature that are discoverable. 
Man acts ever with all his faculties, in 
the least as well as in the greatest of 
his actions. 


RAPHAEL.* 


BY 


JOHN G. 


WHITTIER. 


[ stat not soon forget that sight: 

The glow of Autumn's westering day, 
A hazy warmth, a dreamy light, 

On Raphael’s picture lay. 


It was a simple print I saw, 
The fair face of a musing boy ; 
Yet while I gazed a sense of awe 
Was mingling with my joy. 


A simple print :—the graceful flow 
Of boyhood’s soft and wavy hair, 

And fresh young lip and cheek, and brow 
Unmarked and clear, were there. 


Yet through its sweet and calm repose 
I saw the inward spirit shine ; 

It was as if before me rose 
The white veil of a shrine. 


As if, as Gothland’s sage has told, 
The hidden life, the man within, 
Dissevered from its frame and mould, 

3y mortal eye were seen. 


Was it the lifting of that eye, 

The waving of that pictured hand ? 
Loose as a cloud-wreath on the sky, 

I saw the walls expand. 


The narrow room had vanished,—space 
Broad, luminous, remained alone, 

Through which all hues and shapes of grace 
And beauty looked or shone. 


Thomas Tracy, of Newburyport. 


* Suggested by a portrait of Raphael at the age of fifteen, in the possession of 
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Around the mighty master came 

The marvels which his pencil wrought, 
Those miracles of power whose fame 

Is wide as human thought. 


There drooped thy more than mortal face, 
Oh Mother, beautiful and mild! 
Enfolding in one dear embrace 
Thy Saviour and thy Child! 


The rapt brow of the Desert John; 
The awful glory of that day 

When all the Father’s brightness shone 
Through manhood’s veil of clay. 


And, midst grey prophet forms, and wild 
Dark visions of the days of old, 

How sweetly woman’s beauty smiled 
Through locks of brown and gold! 


There Fornarina’s fair young face 
Once more upon her lover shone, 

W hose model of an angel’s grace 
He borrowed from her own. 


Slow passed that vision from my view, 
But not the lesson which it taught; 
The soft, calm shadows which it threw 

Sull rested on my thought. 


The truth, that painter, bard and sage, 
Even in Earth’s cold and changeful clime, 
Plant for their deathless heritage 
The fruits and flowers of time. 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our Future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


The tissue of the Life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of Destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 


Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered here, 
And painted on the eternal wall 

The Past shall reappear. 


Think ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton’s tuneful ear have died 2 
Think ye that Raphael’s angel throng 
Has vanished from his side ? 


Oh no!—We live our life again ; 
Or warmly touched or coldly dim 

The pictures of the Past remain,— 
Man’s works shall follow him! 
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POOR MARGARET 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY 


It was the regular custom of our fa- 
mily to repair every year, on Whitsun- 
eve, toa charming villa situated at a 
distance of two hours’ ride from our 
city residence. Our father was, in- 
deed, usually detained in the city by 
official affairs, which on week days 
seldom allowed him to make us a fly- 
ing visit of an hour or two; but he 
came regularly every Saturday even- 
ing, remaining with us until Monday, 
and usually bringing with him as ma- 
ny guests as the vacant chambers of 
our fine old large house could accom- 
modate. When our father was pre- 
sent, we children were compelled to be 
dressed in our best clothes, and put 
upon our best behavior: romping in 
the garden, the meadow, or the wood, 
was entirely out of the question. For 
which reason we were always right 
glad to see the long line of carriages 
roll away from the courtyard every 
Monday oe We were then 
again at liberty to pursue our some- 
what boisterous santionts, and exult in 
the free use of our limbs in the open 
air. 

Enjoying thus heartily the pleasures 

of country life, it isnot strange that we 
desired above all others the arrival of 
the day which annually restored them 
to us, and counted W hits sun-eve among 
the most cherished of our festivals. 
The general commotion which came 
with the day, the hurrying to and fro, 
the packing and unpacking, gave us 
especial pleasure ; and we made our- 
wien as busy in all these affairs as 
though we children were the persons 
principally concerned. 

The day had come and gone, with 
all its hurry and bustle, all its plea- 
sures and fatigues. We had safely ar- 
rived at our summer residence, all our 
play-things were unpacked and placed 
in order, we had run through the toler- 
ably extensive garden, with its shady 
walks and terraces, announced our 
happy arrival to each of our favorite 
trees and play-grounds, and were now 


NATHANIEL GREENE. 


idly considering what was best next to 
be done. Our mother, however, had 
yet many preparations to make for the 
next day’s festival. 

“Go and amuse yourselves out of 
doors a while, children ; the evening is 
beautifully fair,” said she, perceiving 
in our countenances the lassitude which 
naturally follows long-continued and 
unusual exertion. We did not wait 
for a repetition of such pleasant advice. 
Matilda and myself took the little six 
years’ old Alexis between us, and pro- 
ceeded merrily down the hill, away 
across the meadow, to the beautiful 


natural grove on whose borders we 
always delighted to seek for May 


flowers. We had no fear in venturing 
thus far, for I was already eleven years 
old, and my sister Matilda only one 
year younger than myself. My mo- 
ther, moreover, was quite willing that 
we should play in the grove; for, with 
the aid of a large spy-glass placed 
the hall, she could from time to time 
observe our movements, and thus keep 
us, as it were, under her eyes. 

“ What is that? Be not alarmed, 
Alexis!” suddenly exclaimed Matilda, 
just as we were entering the grove. | 
had at the moment turned aside to ga- 
ther some forget- -me-nots to prese nt to 
my mother on our return. ‘Turning 
my head, I saw a tall white figure 
arise from the turf-bank which had 
been elevated for us near the grove, 
and begin to advance slowly towards 
us. It was a woman, rather old, as |] 
then thought, at least as old as my 
mother, whose two-and-thirtieth birth- 
day we were next to celebrate. She 
did not appear to be exactly a lady, 
neither could she be a peasant, and 
was altogether so strangely dressed in 
white, that I could hardly tell what to 
make of her. Her face was as white 
as her dress, her large dark blue eyes 
smiled sadly upon us, and altogether 
she wore a mingled expression of sor- 
row and kindness. All that our old 
nurse had ever told me of elves and 
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fairies passed in a rnoment through my 
mind; and with Matilda it was not 
much better, as I learned by a few 
words she whispered to me over the 
shoulder of Alexis. I made, however, 
an effort to bear myself in a manner 
worthy of my position as the eldest of 
our party. ‘“ Nonsense!” I answered, 
“you know it is a long time since 
there have been any fairies; and even 
if there were any now, it would still 
be much better to meet them boldly 
and kindly than to appear afraid of 
them.” Upon which I bravely, though 
with some trepidation, advanced to- 
ward the singular being who, when 
near, appeared far less fearful, and 
much handsomer, than at a distance. 
[ gave her my hand, begged of her to 
sit down again, seated myself beside 
her, and motioned my sister to do the 
same. 

The stranger glanced somewhat ti- 
midly at us, but spoke no word. She 
turned her face sideways, towards a 
brook that flowed near us, and followed 
it with her eyes to where it disappear- 
ed between two hills. Then, looking 
toward the heavens, she greeted with 
a smile the little rose-and-violet-colored 
summer clouds which, with golden 
fringes, gently followed the stream; 
she moved her lips, as if speaking to 
them, but I heard no sound. We child- 
ren were at first very much intimi- 
dated by the singular deportment of 
the strange woman; but at length, as 
she seemed quiet and harmless, we 
gradually became accustomed to her 
manner, and began to amuse ourselves 
as usual by twining garlands of the 
yellow and white star-flowers which 
grew profusely in the grove. Before 
we were aware of it the woman was 
engaged in the same employment, and 
proved herself much more capable than 
ourselves, besides haying the skill to 
find in our immediate vicinity much 
fairer flowers than any we had been 
able to collect. She nt spoke to us 
occasionally, and her voice sounded 
soft and sweet as my mother’s, when 
she used to sing to us under the lindens 
before our house door. She became 
constantly more and more gracious 
and communicative, and at last re- 
peated little tales and histories, which 
we had never heard before,—of the 
flowers, and the brook, and the wild 
waterfall in the mountain, and of the 
clouds which float about in the heavens. 
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While she was speaking, it sometimes 
seemed as if they were all living beings, 
and again at last they became only 
flowers, and cloud, and brook and wa- 
terfall. 

We listened so attentively to her 
singular yet beautiful narrations, that 
we never thought of the lateness of the 
hour, until we were reminded of it by 
the full moon, hanging directly over 
the stream. “ We must go, we must 
go,” I hastily cried; “ mother will be 
very anxious about us.” And now lit- 
tle Alexis began to weep, complained 
that he was tired and cold, and insisted 
on being carried home. But I could 
not venture to carry him, as mother 
had often forbade it. I became greatly 
embarrassed, and knew not what to 
do, until at length the strange woman 
took the boy in her arms. ‘ Come, 
my dear child,” said she, “ thou art 
yet young, and must not be confided to 
feeble arms; the time full soon will 
come, when thou wilt have to make 
thy own path over pebble, rock, and 
mountain stream.” 

We were much alarmed at her 
speech and manner, and kept fast hold 
of her garments, one on either side, 
while she rapidly proceeded across the 
meadow with little Alexis. “ The fox 
is bathing himself, as the people say,” 
observed she, referring to a thick mist 
consequent upon the great heat of the 
departing day. ‘“ The people say so, 
but do not believe it, children: I know 
who there spreads out her fine veil to 
bleach in the moonbeams ; I know her 
well, but I must not name her.” With 
these words she increased her pace, and 
we soon reached the little lattice gate 
at the foot of the hill of which our 
house crowned the crest. She care- 
fully placed Alexis upon the ground. 
“ Farther I may not go,” said she, 
“not to the splendid house: in the dark 
wood, where night prevails and the 
owl cries, there is my place, with the 
wild woodbird. You, however, will 
greet the red light. May God guard 
you.” She turned and disappeared in 
the twilight. 

Mother descended the hill to meet 
us; and with her came the aged 
Bridget, my mother’s old nurse, who 
had taken care of her when she was 
yet a child, and who now remained, 
summer and winter, at our country 
residence. “ You have remained long 
out, dear children,” said she, “do not 
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so again. We should have become 
alarmed about you had I not, through 
the spy-glass, seen you quietly sitting 
on the turf-seat. Who was the woman 
that sat with you, and afterwards bore 
Alexis in her arms ?” 

“We do not know her name,” I 
quickly answered, “but she is good 
and kind, has played with us, told us 
pretty tales, and wove us splendid gar- 
lands,—only see, how beautiful !” 

“Tt must have been the sister of 
the new gamekeeper who came since 
Easter to reside there in the wood,” 
observed Bridget: “she sits every 
evening until sunset upon that turf- 
seat. I know nothing more about her, 
for the gamekeeper’s family come not 
much out of the wood, and people like 
us have not time to trouble ourselves 
about others; but she must have come 
from some far distant place, for she 
wears a singular dress, such as is never 
seen hereabouts. They seem, how- 
ever, to be respectable people, and 
even this sister sits the whole day long 
at her bone-lace weaving cushion, as 
I hear. The lace she weavesis une- 
qualled for beauty. And it must be 
good for such an industrious person to 
take the aira little, after having la- 
bored all day.” 

My father came on the following 
day, and brought with him a large 
number of invited guests. In those 
times they used to continue the cele- 
bration of Whitsuntide three days, 
during which all the guests remained 
with us, and we had to remain up 
stairs with the children whom many 
of them brought with them. During 
all this time we had no opportunity to 
visit our favorite grove; but, taking a 
look at it through the spy-glass one 
evening, I plainly discovered our un- 
known friend, sitting in the accustomed 
place, and I could not help thinking 
that she looked around her with a sad 
inquiring eye, as if in hope that we 
would come. 

At length the guests departed, and 
we hastened to the grove as soon as 
evening came, congratulating ourselves 
in advance upon the beautiful garlands 
we should obtain, and the new stories 
we hoped to hear. But the seat was 
vacant; and we waited long in vain, 
not only on this but also on many fol- 
lowing evenings: the strange woman 
was not to be seen. Next followed 
several rainy days, during which we 
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were not permitted to cross the damp 
meadow; then came Sunday again, 
on which day we must keep at home; 
at length we established a new play 
ground near the house, and almost for- 
got the grove and our stranger friend. 

One afternoon, however, while the 
sun was yet tolerably high in the hea- 
vens, I happened to direct the glass 
towards the grove, and there to my 
great surprise ‘andj joy sat the stranger, 
in the old place. } instantly commu- 
nicated the welcome intelligence to 
Matilda, and at once we bastened 
down the hill and over the meadow 
to the grove. Even Alexis we again 
took with us, for he promised to behave 
well, this time, and not make trouble 
as he did before. 

We made all the haste we could, for 
we feared the woman might not stop 
long at thatearly hour; but it seemed 
that she thought not of going away ; she 
was very pale, and so feeble that she 
could not rise from her seat to meet 
us; she indicated her pleasure at our 
coming, however, by a friendly saluta- 
tion long before we reached her. 

‘“‘T cannot gather flowers for you to- 
day, dear children,” said she, “I am 
very weary, and havea long way be- 
fore me—long! long!’ She said this 
with a heavenly smile, but yet it 
sounded so sadly that we could not 
help weeping. We fell upon her neck 
and begged of her not to go away; we 
promised to come to the place of meet- 
mg every evening, to twine garlands, 
listen to her stories, and love her 
dearly. 

“Love me!” she repeated, shaking 
her head with a melancholy smile. 
“Yes, that is it! therefore must I 
forth to my beautiful, high, golden 
house, which is far more light and 
lofty than yours. There poor Marga- 
ret will no longer remain in the dark 
shade, and there also will she be loved.” 
While thus speaking she looked with 
her wonder-clear, radiant eyes, stead- 
fastly towards the heavens, and at the 
conclusion became suddenly motionless, 

if she had suddenly forgotten that 
we were there. Ouranxiety and sym- 
pathy were excited to a degree which 
it is impossible to express. ‘“ We will 
bring the flowers to you, for Wwe now 
know where they grow,” I said at 
length, soothingly, “‘ and you can 
weave them to-day, and tel! us stories 
also, can you not ?” 
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“Bring flowers, bring flowers, be- 
fore they wither—it is time! go, go, 
bring flowers for the garland,” said 
she, with unusual vehemence. 

Running to the wood, we soon re- 
turned to her with an abundance of the 
fairest flowers. I, especially, had 
found some in @ hitherto undiscovered 
recess, that were wholly unknown to 
me,—small delicate tufis with white, 
yellow, and slightly red flowerets, of 
which I brought my straw hat quite 
full. 

“ Thou hast plucked beautiful flow- 
ers, my child,” said she, affectionately, 
“they never wither, they never change, 
they are the flowers of eternal truth. 
Give them to me for a wreath—I want 
such a wreath—and while I am twin- 
ing it I will tell you the beautiful his- 
tory of the Woodbird.” 

I gave her all the flowers, which, as 
I afterwards learned, are called /mmor- 
tals, and then, seating ourselves by 
her, we prepared to listen to the tale 
of the Woodbird. 

“In a deep-shaded wood lay many 
solitary huts,” she began,—* poor peo- 
ale, colliers, wood-cutters, &c., dwelt 
in the dark green forest, scattered 
abroad in the neighborhood of poor 
Margaret's house. They were honest 
people, and lived happily in their 
peaceful poverty. Ah, it was a happy, 
blessed life, that we led in the dark 
green wood! Never shall we see the 
like again ! 

“ Abroad, however, just beyond the 
skirts of the wood, stood a tall, spa- 
cious mansion, with an hundred win- 
dows which glowed as brilliantly as 
the sun itself, when the latter sank in 
the west. And when night came in 
her starry mantle, then from those win- 
dows the light of an hundred lamps 
shone far away over the land, piercing 
through the green branches even to 
our humble dwellings. The father of 
the wonderfully beautiful boy lived in 
the tall mansion, in pride and luxury, 
for he was great and powerful. 

“The old people in the forest would 
shake their heads, from time to time, 
when the graceful boy so wildly and 
daringly leaped the ravines and moun- 
tain streams, or recklessly followed the 
chamois from rock to rock; but we 
younger ones took great pleasure in 
witnessing his daring activity, and as 
far as possible followed all his move- 
ments,—and above all, poor Margaret. 
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How often did the first ray of morning 
light find her waiting for him !—he, 
however, was always anywhere but 
where he was most expected. Oft 
when at eve he seemed to have van- 
ished, when no anxious cry could reach 
him, no eye discover him, would poor 
Margaret weep herself almost blind, 
for fear that he had fallen from the 
rocks into some one of the fathomless 
ravines. But when the dawn again 
awakened the birds in the forest, then 
would she discover the beautiful boy 
sitting on the highest branches of the 
beech trees, or rocking himself in the 
tops of the loftiest pines, singing in 
emulation of the morning carols of the 
woodbirds. We children named him, 
therefore, the W oodbird, aname which 
he long bore, and in which he seemed 
to take great pleasure. Surely the 
name was appropriate; he had wings 
like a bird, although we could not see 
them,—or rather like the angels, who 
have wings, it is said. 

“* His figure was delicate asa dream, 
his eye was a clear star, and all his 
movements were pleasant and grace- 
ful. His imploring word penetrated 
softly yet powerfully to the heart,— 
and oh, yet more powerfully when his 
lips were closed, and his eye only 
spoke; then the trae life in him 
seemed to burst forth,—then was he, 
wordless, more eloquent than others 
could be with a thousand tongues. Once, 
when he was sitting by poor Margaret 
in a quiet wood, she ventured to beg 
of him not to wander so far and so 
wildly, endangering a life that was 
not his alone, but hers also. But he 
told her of the terrific waterfall in the 
deep valley of cleft rocks, of its gigan- 
tic haman head covered with floating 
show-white carls, and how he loved 
this waterfall, and how in its vicinity 
always a name was ringing in his 
ears, which he could not understand, 
and how he was then irresistibly im- 
pelled to ascend higher and higher 
among the rocks, that he might avoid 
hearing the name, which, however, 
never ceased to follow him, and allure 
him over the blue waters of the lake, 
across the hills, to the borders of the 
forest which the sun loves so well,— 
and aroand which he hangs his royal 
purple mantle in the cool autumnal 
months,—further, always further, with- 
out rest. 

“Years passed,—we grew older. 
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No more did he scale the high rocks, 
or ascend the tall trees ;—he was more 
quiet, but also more friendly towards 
all. 

“From afar would poor Margaret 
often see the dear form 
among the dark shadows, and, fullow- 
ing, she would find him sitting by the 
mountain stream, whispering to its 
waves, speaking to the evening breeze, 
awakening echoes. When, at night, 
he wandered through the forest, a 
beautiful star moved by his side. Yet 
poor Margaret never dared approach 
when the dazzling light was with him. 
Once she begged, with tears, that he 
would tell her the name of that beau- 
teous light;—she felt that she must 
know it, or her heart would break. At- 
ma, he whispered with a smile. A cold 
misty veil spread itself over Margaret’s 
eyes, and when it rolled, away he had 
disappeared. 

“On her way home she saw him at 
a distance, sitting in the grass on the 
borders of the blue lake: he was lis- 
tening to the little golden bees, and 
laughing with the dragon-flies that 
swarmed around, bringing him news 
of his star, of his Alma.” 


Here the speaker suddenly broke off 


her narrative, and became still and 
earnest. The sun sank deeper, light- 
ing only the little hill on which we 
sat;—the countless yellow star-flow- 
ers, strewn among the grass, began to 
stir with the evening breeze, gently 
vaving back and forth on their almost 
invisibly fine stems, as if they had be- 
come living beings, and were joyfully 
dancing in the evening sunbeamk. 
“See you that? See you that?” 
again began the stranger,—“ the lights 
are kindled, the festival begins, the 
elves are coming. Thus was it wont 
to be. The boy had, even at the time 
when we used to call him the wood- 
bird, fallen into the elf kingdom. For, 
mark it well, children, only the fleet- 
ing is beautiful. To the soldier, life 
blooms much fairer from the fact that 
he daily puts it at risk, daily .takes 
leave of it. The rose is fairer, because 
we know that the west wind will soon 
scatter its delicate leaves in every di- 
rection. The rainbow, stretching down 
to the blooming earth, gives joy to the 
angels, because its lightly suspended 
arch endures only for a moment, and 
then, with all its brilliant colors, disap- 
pears. And echo loves the sound, be- 
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lose itself 
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cause it can scarcely be repeated before 
it dies away. Therefore, also, do the 
elves love the children of men, because 
their short lives, in the view of immor- 
tal spirits, passlike the flight of a but- 
terfly in the immeasurable blue of the 
heavens, And the boy yielded with 
gladness to the fairy’s love, forgetting 
all else that he had ever loved on earth 
as if he had never been. 

«« Alma was the daughter of the first 
vernal sunbeam ;—the elf king was 
her grandfather, but her mother was a 
mortal, of humble condition like poor 
Margaret. Therefore did the fair 
child of the sun love poor weak mor- 


j 


tals, and often came down into the 
dusky vallies with her father and 
helped him kiss the flower vake. 
On one of these occasions » found 
the beautiful boy, whom we called the 


the grass 


woodbird, asleep in grass ; and, 
mistaking him for a flower, awoke his 
heart with a kiss. And for rea- 
son, long before she became visible to 
him, mingled her name, which then he 
knew not to pronounce, in all his 
dreams,—continually calling to him 
and alluring him from rock to rock, 
from waterfall to waterfall, through 
the dark green forest; and thus was he 
compelled alway s to seek what was to 
him as yet unknown. Fear of her 
severe grandfather deterred Alma from 
making himself visible to the dear 
b VY, as yet But she often concealed 
herself between the tiny waves, her 
playfellows, which danced upon the 
sometimes she would hide in 

or between 


the deep calyx of the lily, 


' 
{nis 


lake; 


the wings of a passing butterfly. She 
commanded all her servants to keep 


him in view, and all the messengers of 
spring brought her news of him. The 


buzzing bee, the slender dragon-fly 
the little birds of the forest, all buzzed 


and whispered and sang her name to 


him; the May-flower repeated it in the 


vale, the auricula, the primrose, the 
star-flower, greeted him with rays from 
her eyes. Long before he saw, he 
knew her, and followed her footsteps 
with unextinguishable love. So grew 


the boy among his poor and humble 
playmates in the forest, until he 
became a tall youth,—yet continuing 
kind and gentle to all, even to poor 
Margaret. 

“He was at length fully grown, and 
roamed about at pleasure; but the 
waves were silent, the air was hushed, 
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the bees had nothing more to say to 
him, and the singing of the forest birds 
was no longer understood. His heart 
was unspeakably sad, and he felt as if 
it would break with longing, when, 
suddenly, the long-sought form stood 
before him in the soft moonlight. He 
had never seen her; his heart, which 
had whispered her name to him, he 
did not understand, and he therefore 
asked her by what name he should call 
her. ‘I am called Alma,’ said the 
fair child of the sunbeam; and now he 
recognized the name and the sweet 
voice which, his whole life through, 
had led him over valley and mountain. 
He now knew that it was of Alma 
that waveand breeze, flower and bird, 
bee and butterfly, had always been 
whispering to him. When Alma’s 
voice had resounded in his heart, it had 
taught him to understand the voice of 
nature, which also loved him because 
the dau: ghte r of the sunbeam was his 
friend ; which for her sake had always 
held him fast enclosed in her arms, 
that he might suffer no injury in his 
boyish adventures,—that his steps 
might be guided with safety when he 
followed from rock to rock the danger- 
ous leaps of the timid fawn. Nature 
gave him power over the wild beasts 
of the forests, over the tall oaks, over 
the waves of the lake, and also, alas, 
over the heart of poor Margaret. 

‘Alma now came and went without 
interruption, and his heart was always 
with her. When she tripped over the 
green grass by his side, the golden 
star-flowers on either hand would nod 
their little heads to her by way of 
He called her his forest star, 
and was happy. Every evening she 
wandered by his side through the 
vaulted halls of the green forest ; when 
night wrapped her dark mantle around 
both dear forms, then shone Alma’s 
yellow straw hat like a bright meteor 
through the darkness, surrounding her 
with a halo of light wherever she 
went. Poor Margaret saw this every 
night, from the little window of her 
chamber, in which sheno longer sought 
for sleep. But she wept no more, the 
beauteous pair were so happy; and 
though her heart sometimes stood still, 
as if it were too weary to beat any 
longer, of what consequence was 
that ? 

“ The vernal season had now passed 
away, and Alma must follow her 


greeting. 


stern grandfather to his distant and va- 
porous realm ; but on the last and fair- 
est day of that lovely season she con- 
trived to escape from him, and was 
concealed, by her beloved, in a cave of 
the dark forest. 

“Resigning all her fairy power, 
Alma became, and loved, like a mortal 
maiden,—for love is the mightiest of 
magicians, conquering all others, and 
Alma’s heart was his throne. Ah, 
those were happy days,—beauteous, 
golden days,—that they then passed 
together ! Poor Margaret often thought 
that her heart must break for joy, the 
loving couple were so happy! 

“ Summer followed, and autumn drew 
on apace. The waning power of the 
sunbeams warned the happy pair that 
they would soon be obscured by the 
rain-cloud, as love by sorrow; but they 
heeded it not. Ever more seldom, 
ever more dimly, ever later, returned 
the golden rays, and ever for a shorter 
time. The lovers noticed it not, nor 
did they see the constantly increasing 
intenseness of the mist. At length the 
forest became boisterous, the sturdy 
oaks crashed, the tops of the tall pines 
bowed themselv es to the ground, the 
orimeval beeches shivered in all their 
me the earth trembled, and the 
mighty king came in his dark cloud- 
car drawn by eight white steeds. The 
rocks heaved to their hoof-strokes, and, 
far and wide, the whole land was 
covered with the white flakes shaken 
from their feet ;—the lovers must part. 

««¢ Part !’ commanded the angry king. 
He hated the youth who had won from 
him his grand-daughter, but he loved 
his own race, and would willingly have 
recovered and pardoned the fair child 
of ihe sunbeam. ‘Leave him!’ com- 
manded he, ‘and follow me to my 
distant realms. Obey me, or remain 
for ever excluded from my wide do- 
mains, to wander poor and miserable, 
like other mortals, upon the dusky 
earth ;—to lose all resemblance to thy 
undying race ;—to give up thy eternal 
youth, “thy companions, thy friends ;— 
for none of all these will follow thee 
into the desolate waste to which thou 
wilt be banished, and only one fleeting 
spring wilt thou be permitted to live 
through.’ 

“¢And he? asked Alma, with a 


sigh. 
““ ‘Fe dies with thee!’ answered the 


austere judge. 
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““¢ And if I leave him, and go with 
you ?’ asked the trembling daughter of 
the sunbeam. 

«« Ask not!’ resounded from above. 

“Wo, ah, wo is me!’ sighed Alma. 
‘Our destiny is decided. What could 
the earth give to requite him for the 
loss of me? So break, then, thou last 
band that has bound me to the realms 
of higher beings,—I go with thee, be- 
loved,a mortal woman. Let my doom 
be pronounced. Thou, ever beloved, 
shalt die no painful death; my kiss 
awoke thee to a higher life, my kiss 
shall lull thee to that sleep from which 
there will be no awaking on earth.’ 

“ Fearfully rolled the thunder, black 
clouds obscured the sun, a howling 
storm announced to the lovers from 
afar the anger of the hastening king. 
But, once more, in unspeakable love- 
liness descended the spring again upon 
earth. When the first sunbeam an- 
nounced its coming, Alma kissed her 
beloved, and a gentle blissful sadness 
filled her heart. 

“Then wept poor Margaret, but not 


alone,—tears glistened in the eyes of 


every flower. 

« With the violets and the lily-bells, 
withered the life of the loving pair, as 
the vernal season approached its close. 
With its last day were they to cease 
to be. 

“ But no, no! they did not die!” 
cried Margaret in an elevated voice, 
rising with great vivacity from her 
seat: “no, they did not die; they are 
not with the dead! The people tried 
to make poor Margaret believe so, be- 
eause they were no longer seen walk- 
ing in the forest, after the storm. But 
Alma’s pure love-offering appeased the 
air-spirit; her relatives, the sunbeams, 
interceded for the affectionate pair. 
Down through the storm they sent 
their cloud messenger, who, wrapping 
the lovers in his broad gold-bordered 
mantle, bore them upward to the 
realms of eternal light. Nobody will 
believe poor Margaret, but she ofien 
sees them there above, peacefully float- 
ing in the ample folds of her beautiful 
veil, with the golden borders. When 
evening comes, and the sun takes leave 
of earth, they follow the undying light. 
Even now, see you not ?—there, in the 
west, beyond the forest, see you not 
Alma’s gold and purple veil waving on 
high? See, there! there !” 

Exhausted by her emotions, she 
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sank back upon her turf seat, but still 
continued pointing with her dazzlingly 
white trembling hand towards a little 
golden summer cloud which was float- 
ing just above the western horizon. At 
length her eyes closed as if in sleep, 
and we remained standing around her, 
in great embarrassment, not knowing 
what to do. 

“Dear sister, dear Margaret !” spoke 
a manly voice near us; and imme- 
diately a tall, good-looking person, in 
a hunting dress, emerged from the fo- 
rest and approached us. ‘ Poor, dear 
sister !” he continued, carefully endea- 
voring to raise the sufferer, “‘ we ought 
not to let you have your own way, to 
wander abroad, to come here ;—but 
who can withstand your entreaties ‘— 
I cannot. Come, dearest Margaret, 
come into the house before the dew 
falls.” 

Margaret slowly opened her eyes, 
and, with a look of tenderness and gra- 
titude towards her brother, she sought 
the assistance of his friendly arm to 
rise; but her strength was gone, her 
knees smote together, and she sank 
again on the turf seat. ‘“ Poor, poor 
sister!” sighed the forester, and then 
remained some time lost in thought. 

“« My dear young ladies,” said he at 
length, “remain a short time with my 
sister, I beg of you. My house lies 
but a few hundred steps from here, in 
the wood ; I will hasten for assistance, 
and be back again in a few moments.” 
He instantly disappeared among the 
bushes, while we remained standing 
with folded hands near the poor inva- 
lid. Pale, but beautiful as an angel, 
lay she there, her beaming eyes raised 
to the little clouds which, with increas- 
ed brilliancy, still continued floating in 
the heavens. We were strangely af- 
fected with a feeling of mingled joy, 
sadness, and awe. 

The forester now returned with two 
of his people, bearing a convenient, 
large arm-chair, into which poor Mar- 
garet was carefully raised and borne 
away. 

Her eyes continued fixed upon the 
clouds; the wreath of immortals,which 
she had twined, was firmly clasped in 
her hand; but, just as she was borne 
into the wood, she gave us a parting 
look, smiled sweetly upon us, and 
waved the wreath as if in token of 
farewell. 

Sad and silent returned we towards 
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the house. Mother and Bridget again 
came to meet us at the foot of the hill. 
Our unusual seriousness attracted at- 
tention, and my mother inquired if any- 
thing of an unpleasant nature had oc- 
curred. lI answered that poor Marga- 
ret, with whom we had been sitting, 
and who had related to us a most 
beautiful story, had been suddenly 
taken so ill that she was obliged to be 
carried home. 

“ T have been long thinking of sug- 
gesting to your ladyship whether it 
would not be better to forbid the young 
ladies associating so much with Miss 
Margaret,” said Bridget. ‘I have tak- 
en pains to inform myselfrespecting the 
gamekeeper’s people. They are honest, 
gentle, and mannerly—that cannot be 
denied; perhaps they are a little too 
genteel for their condition,—they read 
much in books, yet that is too much 
the way of all the world now-a-days. 
But this Miss Margaret is not only 
sickly, the poor woman is not exactly 
in her right mind: that is the opinion 
of all who know her. She often speaks 
incomprehensibly, and she dresses so 
strangely that it may be seen at once 
that she is crazy. She may always 
have been as gentle and inoffensive as 
a lamb; but J always say that such 
poor disturbed beings are not to be 
trusted. Who can tell beforehand 
what she may do when suffering under 
an access of delirium ?” 

“ Bridget, how can you talk so like 
the most stupid of the people ?” cried 
I, with anger. “ They who express 
such opinions either do not know Mar- 
garet, or are not themselves in their 
right minds. Certainly neither of 
them, nor even you, Bridget, could 
have told so beautiful a story as Mar- 
garet did tous this evening. She is 
very ill; that, alas, is too trae—but not 
crazy. So soon as we are in the house, 
[ will repeat to my mother the story 
which I have this night heard from 
poor Margaret, and she may judge for 
herself: it is all fresh in my memory.” 

My proposal was accepted, and as 
soon as we had, according to our usual 
custom, arranged ourselves around our 
mother’s chair, I addressed myself to 
the fulfilment of my promise. My me- 
mory, which in my youth was some- 
what remarkable, rendered me most 
excellent service on this occasion: not 
the most trifling circumstance was for- 
gotten, and I succeeded in repeating, 
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almost word for word, and wholly in 
Margaret’s manner, what [ had re- 
ceived from her lips. My mother lis- 
tened with great attention, and more 
than once I thought I saw tear-drops 
in her dear eyes. Bridget, who sat 
knitting in a corner, listened for a 
while, and then began to nod; Matil- 
da, also, and Alexis, became sleepy, 
and were carried to bed; so that my 
mother and myself remained alone 
with the sleeping Bridget. 

As I proceeded with the narration, 
my mother’s tears increased to such a 
degree that they could no longer be 
concealed. This disturbed me so much 
that I would have discontinued the re- 
cital, but she would not suffer it. She 
insisted on my continuing, until I came 
to the place where the cloud-messen- 
ger bore the lovely pair up to heaven 
in his broad mantle. “ No more, no 
more!” now cried my mother, “ it is 
enough, Francesca; stop, my child.” 
Pressing me to her bosom, she wept 
long and bitterly. 

“ You have narrated well, my daugh- 
ter,” said she at length, wiping her 
eyes, “ nor need you be alarmed be- 
cause the tale has made me weep; it 
has awakened in me remembrances of 
times and occurrences long since past, 
of which you yet know nothiag, but of 
which it is now time you were in- 
formed, Margaret, however, we must 
visit early in the morning, for { have 
great reason to hope I shail find in her 
one of the friends of my youth. Bridget, 
do you remember Huber, the old game- 
keeper at Lichtenhaus, and his two 
children, Antoun and Margaret ?” 

Bridget, thus aroused from her slum- 
ber, picked up her knitting-work which 
had fallen from her lap, and after some 
reflection, came to the conclusion that 
the young gamekeeper and his sister 
Margaret could be no other than the 
children of the old gamekeeper at Lich- 
tenhaus. 

“ How forgetful people do grow in 
their olé@ age, to be sure,” said she. 
‘* Who would have supposed that I, 
who was reared in the old Castle of 
Lichtenhaus from the day of my bap- 
tism, could have forgotten old Huber, 
or that I should not immediately have 
recognized his son Anton? Ah, my 
young lady Francesca, you should have 
seen the noble lord your grandfather’s 
castle, That wasa sight worth see- 
ing. It stood upon the brow of the 
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mountain, and its windows commanded 
the finest views in the country for 
miles around. Below, from the foot 
of the mountain, stretched a noble and 
extensive forest, in which was a small 
hamlet, where Huber dwelt. Hun- 
dreds of times have I run down the 
rocky steep, to ask the gamekeeper’s 
people for intelligence of young Theo- 
dore, when he remained out in the fo- 
rest late at night. Ah, how much 
anxiety did he cause me in those days! 
He was truly a wild boy, but heavenly 
good and kind, and fair as an angel: 
and then to be taken from us so soon! 
But I will say no more about him, it 
grieves my lady.” 

“Heavenly good and kind, and fair 
as an angel,” repeated my mother; 
“‘ ves, so was he, so was my dear bro- 
ther. Nor must you think, good Bridg- 
et, that I am unwilling to hear you 
speak of him. I often think of him 
when all is still, and would not forget 
him if I could. I have sufficient cause 
to honor his memory, and for that rea- 
son will I lose no time in visiting poor 
Margaret; I will receive her as a sis- 
ter, for dearly did she love my brother, 
as he, also, did her. I will do all in 
my power to soothe and heal her poor 
wounded heart, and, with God’s help, 
to restore her wandering mind. I 
should long since have sought her out, 
had it been possible to ascertain the 
place of her retreat. But she is now 
found, and I rejoice at it from the bot- 
tom of my heart. Good night, my 
dear Bass esca, early in the morning 
will we both go on our errand of love 
to poor Margaret.” 

The sun had hardly risen when I 
awoke my mother, on the following 
day. As, arm in arm, we passed down 
the hill, she began to communicate to 
me the history of my uncle Theodore, 
which, she said, would teach me to 
distinguish the real from the imagina- 
tive world, although both were more 
nearly related than was generally sup- 
posed. 

“My father’s castle, Lichtenhaus,” 
said she, ‘where I was born, and 
where the good Bridget bore me in her 
arms from the first day of my exist- 
ence, was very much as Bridget last 
evening described it to you,—and Mar- 
garet, in her story, which in many re- 
spects is no fable, when she spoke of 
the tall house with many windows, in 
which the boy dwelt, could have al- 


luded to none other than our castle. 
My brother was a year younger than 
myself, and of the same age w ‘ith Mar- 
garet, the forester’s daughter ; ; her 
brother Anton, however, was six or 
seven years older, and was therefore 
less intimate with Theodore. Our 
father had early destined my brother to 
the huntsman’s life, for he was himself 
passionately devoted to the chase and 
thoroughly experienced in the affairs of 
the forest ; he moreover considered the 
fresh free life in the green wood, as 
the happiest on earth. For this reason 
he never left the country, as was cus- 
tomary with others of his rank, during 
any part of the year ; we dwelt in win- 
ter, asin summer, at Lichtenhaus cas- 
tle. My brother passed the greater 
part of his childhood in freely ram- 
bling about the woods, by which 
means the naturally delicate boy be- 
came strong and vigorous, and ac- 
quired such command and use of his 
limbs as was necessary for his intended 
profession. All times of day were 
alike to him, morning and evening, day 
and night. My father never evinced 
the least anxie ty when he came home 
late, nor even when he remained o ut 
all night: he knew that all the people 
far and near, loved his son, an d 
watched to preserve him from harm. 
But more especially were all the child- 
ren of the Pp or little forest hamlet at- 
tached to him, and always accompa- 
nied him in his ramb lings. Me game- 
keeper’s daughter, Mar oe , followed 
him, in all his excursions, like his sha- 
dow, even in cases where the boldest 
of the boys dared not to follow, and 
was his favorite among themall. She 
was a beautiful, but singular child, 


and quite early distinguished herself 


by a certain sincerity and earnestness 
of character. Her judicious and intelli- 
gent father cultivated her remarkable 
intellectual faculties to a grade of im- 
provement seldom met with in people 
of their condition; and Theodore, 
with proper deductions for her marvel- 
lous coloring, was very correctly de- 
scribed by Margaret. And I now re- 
member that the children of the forest 
hamlet were in the habit of calling 
him the Woodbird, from his fondness 
for carolling forth his favorite songs 
from the tops of the tallest trees. 

“As he became older, his way of 
life, indeed, took a more serious turn; 
he was provided with teachers, and 
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confined to study; he could no longer 
spend the whole day in wandering 
through the forest, as had been his 
wont. Margaret continued to be his 
favorite, but she also grew apace, and 
became a young maiden of singular, I 
may say, of affecting beauty; her 
whole being bore the impress of a pen- 
sive dreaminess, which imparted a 
deep and sad interest to her appear- 
ance,—but all her former cheerfulness 
and gaiety had disappeared. 

“| was now eighteen years of age, 
was married, and removed with your 
father to this, to me, wholly unknown 
part of the country, far from my dear 
relatives. I heard from them but sel- 
dom; Theodore, indeed, wrote to me 
from time to time,—yet mach in his 
letters seemed singularly obscure, as if 
some heavy and unaccountable secret 
weighed upon his heart. This con- 
tinued a couple of years, and at length 
I became extremely anxious to obtain 
some more satisfactory information. 
An indescribable desire to see my rela- 
tions, an inexplicable home-sickness, 
seized me, and threatened the prostra- 
tion of my health. Under these cir- 
cumstances, your good father thought 
it advisable to convey me to Lichten- 
haus, that I might become convinced 
by personal observations, that all was 
well with my dear friends. The pleas- 
ant season was well nigh over, and 
winter was approaching with rapid 
strides,—but the disquiet of my heart 
vould not allow me to await the com- 
ing of another spring. As soon as my 
husband’s permission was obtained, I 
instantly set out, totally unmindful of 
storm or cold. 

‘As might, perhaps, have been ex- 
pected, I was overtaken by a storm of 
unusual severity, the day before my 
arrival at Lichtenhaus. ‘lhe sturdiest 
trees were uprooted by its violence— 
it snowed and rained at the same mo- 
ment—whilst the interlacing streams 
of lightning, which rent the heavy 
clouds, seemed to threaten the destruc- 
tion of all created things. I was im- 
pressed with a deep conviction of ap- 
proaching evil, of which I deemed this 
uproar of the elements an omen. How 
throbbed my foreboding heart when I 
entered the castle! Yet how different 
did I find everything there, from what 
my excited imagination had antici- 
pated ! 

‘“* My father met me with an appear- 
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ance of unusual health and cheerful- 
ness, Theodore’s countenance beamed 
with heartfelt happiness, my sisters 
ressed around me with shouts of joy. 
n this loved circle of well remembered 
faces I also discovered another, which 
was to me unknown; a being of such 
unearthly fairness, a form so winningly 
delicate, a face with such an expres- 
sion of heavenly purity and goodness, 
had never before met my gaze. Theo- 
dore led her to me, laid her to my 
heart, and, begging of me to receive 
her as a sister, named her his Amelia, 
his betrothed bride. I was almost 
overwhelmed with the happiness which 
pressed im upon me from every 
side. 

“T had never before seen my bro- 
ther’s bride; she belonged to a family 
with which we had no intercourse, al- 
though their castle lay in a beautiful 
vale only two hours’ ride from ours. 
Amelia’s mother had received it as a 
present from the Crown Prince at the 
time of his marriage. Amelia was 
the daughter of the Prince, and much 
evil was spoken of her mother’s man- 
ner of life, so that all reputable people 
scrupulously avoided visiting at her 
house. 

“The daughter, who possessed a 
noble nature, suffered sadly for her 
mother’s errors. She grieved that she 
could not honor her with that filial 
respect which a child’s heart so will- 
ingly pays. As she grew up, she found 
herself compelled to withdraw from 
the society which usually frequented 
her mother’s house, and at length took 
refuge in a distant wing of the build- 
ing, where she lived in the deepest 
solitude. Sad and solitary walks in 
the adjacent forest, were her daily and 
only recreation. ‘There had she and 
Theodore encountered each other, and 
from that time hardly a day passed in 
which they did not meet. No one 
knew the secret of these meetings but 
poor Margaret, and she kept it sacredly 
confined to her own breast; yet what 
her feelings were, can be known only 
to God, who counted her tears. 

‘My poor brother was not answera- 
ble for those tears. Entertaining for 
her, from first to last, the purest and 
tenderest fraternal regard, he never 
suspected the nature of her feelings 
towards him. But it was avery differ- 
ent love that he entertained for his 
Amelia—he loved her as his eys, as 
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his life, as his hopes of heaven,—as 
poor Margaret loved him. 

“The life led by Amelia’s mother 
had become so dissolute that the pure- 
minded daughter could endure it no 
longer. She not only suffered daily 
taunts and reproaches, but she also 
found herself beset with dangers of 
which your innocence, Francesca, inca- 
pacitates you from forming an idea. 
On one oceasion Theodore found her in 
tears, and almost in despair. She in- 
formed him that she had determined 
to escape and flee as far as her limbs 
would bear her, and that she would 
sooner die than return to that abode of 
vice, in which there was no longer any 
safety for her. Theodore at once lifted 
her upon his horse, and conveyed her 
by circuitous routes, unseen by any 
eye, directly to his father’s house. The 
castle was spacious, and contained 
several suites of unoccupied rooms. In 
one of these could Theodore have easily 
kept her concealed for weeks and even 
for months; no one of the servants, 
whose assistance he might have need- 
ed, would have betrayed him to my 
father,—attached to him as they were 
by unlimited affection. And such was 
his first intention; he wanted to gain 
time that he might gradually make his 
father acquainted with his position m 
regard to Amelia, and obtain his appro- 
bation of his love. But Amelia re- 
jected this plan. She had the strong- 
est repugnance to all clandestine pro- 
ceedings, and had already suffered 
enough in her mind, from being com- 
pelled by her unhappy situation to see 
my brother only in secret. She there- 
fore insisted on being conducted imme- 
diately to my father, that she might 
implore his protection. My father was 
angry at first:—he said the step she 
had taken was inconsiderate and im- 
proper ; but her touching beauty, her 
charming ingenuousness, her humble 
but earnest entreaties that he would 
not cast her off, disarmed him. He 
promised her his protection, gave her 
in charge to my aunt, who from the 
time of my mother’s early death had 
acted a mother’s part by myself and 
sisters, and took prompt measures to 
obtain information of Amelia’s mother 
and her way of life. What he learned 
respecting her, soon convinced him that 
Amelia had but too much reason for 
seeking refuge and safety, and he has- 
tened to inform the Crown Prince, with 
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whom he was well acquainted, of all 
the circumstances in the case, and to 
ask directions to guide him in his fu. 
ture course with regard to her. 

“ Amelia’s princely father, occupied 
by other connexions and pursuits, had 
almost entirely forgotten the existence 
of his former mistress and his daugh- 
ter; he was now first, for a long time, 
reminded of the latter, and in a way 
that excited a lively interest. He im- 
mediately ordered a great hunt in the 
forest of which my father was the 
royal keeper, and made that a pre- 
tence, under color of which he might 
visit Lichtenhaus, and beeome ac- 
quainted with a daughter whom he had 
scarcely ever seen. Amid the storm 
which had overtaken me on my way, 
and which was indeed of far more hor- 
rible portent than I could have antici- 
pated, came the prince to Lichtenhaus, 
What farther shall I say; my daugh- 
ter? Theodore’s pure and warm at- 
tachment, the meek resignation with 
which Amelia submitted the decision 
of her future destiny to the paternal 
will, prevailed over the many consider- 
ations which at first rendered both fa- 
thers adverse to their union. Theo- 
dore and Amelia were solemnly be- 
trothed, measures were taken to place 
Amelia beyond the reach of her in- 
censed mother’s pursuit, and the Crown 
Prince, followed by his children’s bless- 
ings, had left the house a few hours 
before my arrival. 

“Blessed, blissful times followed 
now. Oh God, how unspeakably happy 
were we all! How free were ourcon- 
tented, joyfal hearts, from any pre- 
sentiment of impending evil ! 

“My brother’s marriage was ap- 
pointed for St. John’s Day, on which 
he would complete his one-and-twen- 
tieth year. My husband gave me per- 
mission to remain with my beloved 
friends until that time, that I might be 
present at its celebration,—and at 
length the long-desired day arrived. 
In conformity with an old family 
usage the nuptial ceremony was to 
take place at midnight. Tents were 
erected in a large open space in the 
forest for the accommodation of our- 
selves and friends, when it was intend- 
ed to hold a festival in honor of the 
joyful event. The sun was intensely 
hot, the air was sultry, and the bridal 
pair walked forth to enjoy the cool 
shade of the trees, leaving their assem- 





bled friends in the tents. Suddenly a 
storm, which had long threatened in 
the distance, was by a change of wind 
brought directly over our heads. The 
rain poured; flash upon flash, peal on 
peal, followed. All at once the world 
seemed to become one entire sheet of 
flame, which almost paralyzed the 
trembling guests with terror. Then 
all was still, quite still. ‘The woods 
are on fire!’ cried one of the hunts- 
men. The men, rushing out of the 
tents, immediately discovered that the 
lightning had struck one of the oldest 
and tallest oaks of the forest—alas, and 
more yet, far more than the noble 
tree! The young and beauteous bridal 
air lay arm in arm at its foot. They 
fad been stricken down in the bright- 
est bloom of their happiness, and God 
had taken them to himself.” 

My mother said no more; she en- 
deavored to dry the teats which had 
been slowly rolling down her cheeks, 
and silently continued her walk a few 
steps in advance of me. I clearly saw 
her efforts to suppress the painful re- 
collecions that were rising in her 
mind, and should have refrained from 
disturbing her with any remark of my 
own, had it been in my power. But 
the truth is, that I could not have 
spoken a word had I attempted it; sad- 
ness and awe deprived me of the power 
of utterance. In this manner we con- 
tinued until we reached the game- 
keeper’s dwelling, a neat little cottage 
with green blinds, surrounded and 
partly covered with grape-vines, roses, 
and honeysuckles. 

The gamekeeper, who was sitting 
before the door, respectfully rose to 
welcome us on our approach. My 
mother scanned his features a moment, 
and then, advancing, gave him her 
hand. 

“ Anton Huber,” said she, “do you 
no longer recollect Clara and Lichten- 
haus ? 

“O my God, yes!” cried Anton with 
much feeling, “you are she, noble 
lady, you are herself, gracious and kind 
as you always were. Immediately on 
hearing you named I thought you 
must be our formerly loved and ho- 
nored Miss Clara. More than twenty 
times I was on the point of calling 
upon you, but it was not so to be. 
And now you come yourself !—and to- 
day, too!” he added, with a half sup- 
pressed sigh. 
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My mother sat down upon the bench 
before the house, and motioned the 
gamekeeper to seat himself beside her. 
She begged him to tell her something 
of Margaret, of her mode of life, and 
present situation, before she went in 
to see her. ‘My children,” said she, 
“‘ have already made her acquaintance, 
rr probably from a hereditary feel- 

, have become much attached to 
bee I hear that she was ill yesterday, 
how is she to-day ?” 

“ Well; very well!” answered the 
gamekeeper with earnestness. Then, 
after a short pause, he added: “ Her 
history, since that dreadful day, may 
be comprised in few words. Your 
ladyship may, perhaps, remember that 
for some time previous to that event 
Margaret was very pale and thin, a 
mere shadow of her former self, and 
finally became unable to leave her 
chamber, but without complaining of 
any particular illness. People said that 
her disease was in her mind; what 
they meant I do not precisely know, 
but from that time there seemed to be 
a deeper sense in all she said and did; 
and | am certain that she always re- 
mained gentle and good, although she 
was more melancholy, and occasionally 
said things that all did not understand. 
But I always understood her. 

“That she should have been entirely 
prostrated by that most terrible event 
is no wonder. It almost cost my poor 
old father his life; he was a long time 
in recovering from the dreadful shock. 
You yourself, lady, were rendered so 
ill that fears were entertained for your 
life; and when we considered the me- 
lancholy situation of every one at the 
castle, we could not, after all, but 
think ourselves fortunate. From these 
circumstances it was quite natural that 
no one should have time to think of 
poor Margaret, who, meanwhile, lay 
motionless and helpless on her bed, 
wavering between life and death. 
After some months she recovered so 
far as to be able to go about the house, 
to oversee her little affairs, and resume 
her favorite employment of lace-net- 
ting; but no prayer, no question, no 
remonstrance could win a word from 
her lips. Deep-drawn sighs and glan- 
ces expressive of inward wretchedness, 
remained her only utterance, while the 
deathlike pallor which overspread her 
countenance when first she learned 
the terrible result, never departed from 
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her face. Never since that day have 
I seen the least trace of that blooming 
color which formerly tinged her cheeks. 

“That I might remove my sister 
from a place where every stone, every 
tree, must awaken in her the most 
melancholy recollections, [ sought a 
situation as gamekeeper in another dis- 
trict. It was obtained, and my good 
Margaret followed me with the same 
willingness she has invariably shown 
whenever I have made a request. In 
my new place of residence, I married, 
—and my kind-hearted wife, who 
deeply sympathized with poor Marga- 
ret, relieved her of all household cares. 
God blessed our union with two fine 
children to enliven our small domestic 
circle, and their attractions, together 
with a change of scene, operated so 
favorably upon my _ poor sister 
that she again began to speak and 
manifest some interest in passing 
events. It is true that what she said 
sounded for the most part somewhat 
strangely. People who did not know 
her intimately, often said that she was 
not in her right mind ; but I could easi- 
ly understand her conversation, which 
indeed was not so confused as it seemed 
to those who did not, like myself, 
know her heart and the circumstances 
of her sad history. She ofted talked 
with the birds of the forest, and yet 
oftener with inanimate things, with 
the flowers and the clouds. That, 
however, she had always done from 
her childhood; for all nature seemed 
to her to be endowed with life, and she 
was in the habit of watching the 
growth of each flower, talking to it 
and loving it as a confidential friend. 
But this could not be understood by 
only general observers. For the rest, 
she was generally tranquil and I may 
say cheerful; but when a storm arose 
she would become wild with uncon- 
trollable anguish. On these occasions 
her conduct was liable to misconstruc- 
tion. I was offered the situation of 
forester here, where I could live a 
more solitary life, and I accepted it for 
the purpose of withdrawing her from 


curious eyes and unfeeling remarks. I 
thought also that a warmer climate 
and fairer scenes than those to which 
she had been accustomed, might ben- 
efit poor Margaret’s health, which was 
visibly suffering. But I little dreamed 
that by this movement we were to be 
brought so near your ladyship’s resi- 
dence.” 

“Enough, good Anton, hasten to 
your sister and prepare her for an in- 
terview with me,” begged my mother; 
“Tam impatient to see her again, but 
it may not be well to take her by sur- 
prise. I will weep with her, console 
her; I will love and cherish her as a 
sister.” 

“Your ladyship is very good,” an- 
swered the forester with emotion. 
“You can see her,——for that no pre- 
paration is now needed,” he slowly 
and tremulously added. ‘But, dear 
lady, you can never console poor Mar- 
garet more,—God has already consoled 
her,—she died at midnight.” 

He opened the door, and my mother 
with silent steps followed him into the 
house.—There lay Margaret, upon her 
snow-white bed, clothed as I had al- 
ways seen her, with folded hands and 
closed eyes, with a heavenly smile 
upon her face, and beautiful as never 
before. The wreath of immortals, 
which she had twined the preceding 
evening, adorned her brow. 

I wept aloud, and would have thrown 
myself upon the lifeless form, but An- 
ton restrained me. 

“« Disturb not the sacred rest of the 
dead,” said he. My mother drew me 
to her side, we knelt down by the bed, 
Anton also sank upon his knee, and 
thus prayed for the departed. 

My mother caused a simple cross of 
white marble to be erected upon the 
turf-bank, her favorite resort, to Mar- 
garet’s memory. It stands there now ; 
—I often sit there of a summer even- 
ing, observe the light clouds floating 
above the forest, and think of poor 
Margaret, of my dear pious mother, 
and of the many loved ones who have 
preceded me to the tomb. 
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THE FUTURE. 
BY W. H. ALLEN BUTLER. 
“ Tlavras pew p Odmet, wai bxioyerat avdpi éxderw.”—Obyss. 


Ou Life! the lessons of thine endless truth 
Wake in each breath, in every look are taught, 
From thy calm lips—sage in eternal youth— 
Flows their deep meaning to our inmost thought. 
Mysterious Power ! the spirit knows thy voice, 
And bends in stillness its high words to hear ; ; 
Now—each low whisper murmureth “ Rejoice,” 
Now—at thy bidding, starts the bitter tear ; 
For not the being of this hour alone, 
In its quick throbbing through the eager heart, 
But every moment that the soul hath known, 
Or that shal! be,—lies in thy hidden art. 
Now the low music of the solemn Past 
Calls up bright scenes of long-forgotten days, 
Now wakes Remembrance with its trumpet blast, 
Rousing dark phantoms to the shuddering gaze. 
As came Alceste from the unquiet tomb, 
So start these spectral shapes in Memory’ s dreams, 
Clad in the vestments of our final doom, 
While, yet in death, the cold existence beams, 
As through the Parian stone the fitful torchlight gleams. 
Something of life—for they were once of Earth— 
But more of death—for they have slumbered long; 
That wasted cheek has lost its glow of mirth, 
And those pale lips, the melody of song, 
But yet “ Thrice Welcome” shall their greeting be, 
And pure the answer of the silent kiss, 
As the dim forms of those we loved to see, 
Come in their grace from that far land of bliss 
Breathing the lessons of their purity. 
And when we see their fading forms no more, 
We miss their presence in the silent soul ; 
We stand in grief upon the solemn shore, ° 
And gaze far out where Death’s dark billows roll ; 
And on the stillness of that midnight air, 
O’er the wide sea, to where, in doubt, we stand, 
Floats the kind answer to our earnest prayer, 
Like softest music from the Spirit Land— 
Wakes in our souls the harmony of Life, 
Paints brighter pictures for the tearful eyes; 
Nerves with new strength to bear the present strife, 
And points our faith to where the Future lies! 


Yes—o’er this gloom of doubt, this night of grief, 
Breathes the calm spirit of a high relief; 
In fearful gladness turns the trusting eye, 
Down the dark pathway of our Destiny— 
‘Timid in sight, yet strong in faith it turns 
. o where the Altar of the Future burns. 

Far through the shadows of the restless Night 
[t sees the dawning of the promised light, 
Sees the fair shrine in cloud-wrapt beauty rise, 
From the deep ocean to the deeper skies, 
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From her high resting-place,—her sunshine home— 
See the bright Angel of the Future come,— 
Her lovely form, half dawning on the sight, 
Half veiled in shadows of the cloudy light, 
Moves in its stillness through the soul’s dark deep, 
And wakes high thoughts from their inglorious sleep ; 
Wipes from the brow the dampness of despair, 
Tinges with life the pallor of the cheek ; 
From the shut eyes lifts the cold weight of care, 
And bids the lips with new-born rapture speak. 
As from the Ocean halls fair Thetis came, 
Goddess and Mother joined in fondest One, 
Bearing the armor, bright from Etna’s flame, 
To gird the valor of her matchless son— 
So comes the Future through the world’s harsh din, 
Her sandals covered with its envious dust, 
Through the dark night in beauty glideth in, 
And brings the armor of our deathless Trust! 


Thus comes the Future—her soft step is heard, 

And Joy leaps up to catch her first bright word ; 
Through the long day how oft her presence breathes, 

High words of Hope, and kindest greeting showers ; 
With dallying fingers, now, she gently wreathes 

Fresh tinted chaplets for the rosy Hours ; 

Wakes her pure smile in Morning’s earliest blush, 
Falls her warm whisper in the Noontide flush ; 
Her silver fires outwatch the Evening sun, 

And shine unclouded when the day is done ; 

But, most of all, when the calm Night comes up, 
Breaks o’er the heart the starlit beam of Hope ; 
Chaldean-like we search the million rays, 

And cast the horoscope of coming days; 

So climbed Endymion that Carian height, 
Seeking for Truth, that he might learn to live ; 

So stooped to him the gentle Queen of Night, 
With better teachings than those stars could give. 
Oh when we strive to read that burning scroll, 

Ofttimes how bright its joyous lessons prove, 
Waking anew within the falt’ring soul, 

The earnest radiance of its quenchless Love! 


And ytt again the Future comes, in visions bright and high, 

When buried in the arms of Sleep, all tranquilly we lie; 

Wrapped in their garments pure and white they pass the Iyory gate, 
Those gentle Dreams—-so calm and still—dim messengers of Fate ; 
They chase the doubts that hover thick around the restless soul, 
And o’er the silent sands of sleep the waves of joy they roll. 

Come when thou wilt—Oh Future !—Come, for ever thou art blest, 
But most of all I pray thee, come, when lost in sleep I rest, 

For then no more my spirit feels the heavy hand of Night, 

And when I wake—though thou art fled, I wake to morning light. 


Oh tell me not this world is dark, nor say 
That cheerless Night waits on the gloomy day— 
Cold hours there are—deep conflicts—bitter strife, 
The stern realities that sadden Life; 
For Crime walks often through the crowded street, 
Hand linked in hand with Innocence and Hope; 
While Want and Plenty—Mirth and Misery meet— 
And drink together of Life’s mingled cup. 
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Ofttimes cold answers chill the rising prayer, 
High hopes how oft with cruel doubts have strove ; 
Instead of Joy we reap long days of care, 
And meet with scorn where most we looked for love. 
But though the Past be gloom—the Present fear, 
The Future yet shall wipe away the tear. 
Long lies the soul in darkness and in doubt, 
Bears heavily the day of deepening gloom ; ; 
And in the night time sadly gazes out, 
And only wishes that the morn were come. 
Watch on, Oh Spirit, in the darkest night, 
With prayers of faith thy trembling hopes revive ; 
From out the darkness comes a gleam of light 
Lit by the Future, and she bids thee live. 
What oanl the breakers round thee roar ? 
She heareth well thy fainting cry ; 
‘Not far beyond this desert shore, 
The peaceful meadows lie” — 
W hat though the sea be wild and dark, 
Far through the gath’ring mist look up, 
And from thy tempest-beaten bark, 
Send forth the messenger of Hope. 
Alas! in clouds her way 1s lost, 
Sull on the wave thy life is tost, 
The waters do not cease— 
Sent once again, on drooping wings 
Speeds her lone flight, but see, she brings 
The Olive branch of Peace— 
Once more—and }o! in forests blest 
She finds with joy her happy rest, 
To thee no more shall come ; 
But see the bow of promise there 
Floats a bright banner in the air, 
And smiles thy welcome home ! 


What though thy gloomy pathway lies, 
Through scenes of darkness and of fear; 
Though stern the rugged mountains rise, 
And cold the barren wastes appear ? 
The Future shall thy hopes inspire; 
Her cloudlike presence through the day, 
And in the night, her beacon fire 
Shall chase the dangers of the way. 


From the mila Past a cheering brightness comes, 
The glorious deeds of those who slumber now, 
Speaking in wisdom from their spirit homes, 
To us who linger in the world below; 
The works they did—the thrilling words they spoke, 
Death strove to hide, but all his power was vain; 
From the cold ground in giant might they broke, 
And walk in freshness on the Earth again. 
O’er our dark souls shall flash these holy rays— 
These upward gleamings from the grave’s cold sod, 
And in our breasts light up the glowing blaze, 
In which we read the hidden things of God. 
These kindred flames, both blended into one, 
Seek their fit union with the world above, 
And point our faith up to the living throne, 
Whence flows the radiance of Eternal love, 
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Oh not alone we tread these paths of gloom, 
In trusting faith our brother’s hand we clasp ; 
Together journey to the silent tomb, 
More dark the way—more firm our friendly grasp ; 
And Truth, that slumbers in the soul so still, 
Our search shall find, though long, in doubt, ’tis sought ; 
Then with its crystal waters shall we fill 
The golden cup of Thought. 

Its sparkling drops with eager thirst we drink, 
They give new strength to bear the toil and strife ; 
Deep in the soul the silver streams shall sink, 

And flow for ever—healthful springs of Life. 


The journey in the wilderness, 
Is ended now, thy toil is o’er ; 
Already do thy footsteps press, 
The threshold of the promised shore. 





Faith opens wide the golden gate, 
That bars thee from thy joyful fate, 
And from its dimness echoes out, 
To still the world’s tumultuous din, 
The answer of the welcome shout, 


“Jo Triumphe! Enter in 
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“T am Tuy son!” were the fearful 
words thundered in the ear of Clytem- 
nestra, as, pierced by Orestes’ sword, 
she sank expiring tothe ground. The 
chorus broke in with their cry of hor- 
ror, and a sympathetic shudder ran 
through the audience in the Opera 
house. 

The curtain fell, and the burst of 
applause was tremendous. Innume- 
rable shouts summoned the success- 
ful composer, whose new work had just 
been performed for the first time, that 
he might receive in person the con- 
gratulations and applause of the spec- 
tators. But he did not appear; and 
after several repetitions of the call, 
the Impresario directed one of the ac- 
tors to go on the stage and announce, 
that “ f compositore” had already 
left the theatre. When this announce- 
ment had been delivered, with a mul- 
titude of obeisances, the house became 
quiet, and the audience broke up ; each 
party, as they returned to their homes, 
occupied in discussing the merits of 
the new opera and exchanging conjec- 
tures as to the composer, of whom 
nothing more was known than that he 
was a very young man, and a stranger 
in the city. 


“A fair good even, gentlemen!” 
cried Domenico Paravesi—a celebrated 
Italian restaurateur, whose house was 
the resort of all the wit and talent of 
the capital—to three young men just 
entering. “‘ Well,—how has it fallen 
out? Grand applause, eh? Magnifi- 
cent success—plenty of money—rings 
and wreaths, eh ?” 

“ Not so fast—good Domenico !” inter- 
rupted the eldest of the three. “Our 
distinguished companion has indeed 
met with great success, nor has ap- 

lause been wanting. But he is not 
likely to reap great store of gold, for 
he has just given orders to the Im- 
presario, not to repeat the perform- 
ance of his opera. So you must give us 
fat cheer on the credit of the fame and 
not the money.” 

Domenico fifted up his hands and 
eyes, at hearing of the strange reso- 
lution of the composer, but not ven- 
turing just then on remonstrance, 
busied himself preparing supper; and 
the three were presently seated at a 
well furnished table, crowned with the 
Italian’s best Burgundy. 

“If it be true, Florestan,” said an- 
other of the three, “that good cheer 
may not always be commanded by ap- 
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lause merely, the appetite of the artist 
is thereby increased to do justice to it.” 

“Tt is what he never despises, be he 
misanthropic as he may; or as our 
friend Theodore,” with a glance at the 
young composer. “ Artists are men; 
and the best and most gifted of them 
thrive upon the nourishment of praise. 
It is the ambrosia without which the 
loftiest heights of Olympus were tire- 
some places! [ have a right to know, 
for lam a poet, and as sensitive and 
praise-loving as any of them. Let 
our Theodore say what he will, the 
same inspiration belongs to him.” 

*“‘ An instinct, rather,” replied Flores- 
tan, who was court physician; “and 
remarkable in all the inferior animals 
as well asman. Itis universal nature, 
as well as human nature.” 

“True, philosopher,” said Lothaire, 
“and Theodore, malgré his misanthro- 
py, is not above being aman. But 
now, friend, let me ask you, how you 
liked my text ? 

“How did you like the music ?” 
answered Theodore, slightly coloring. 

“ That is a strange question, after its 
unprecedented success! For me, it has 
opened a new world, full of myste- 
rious delight. With the delight, how- 
ever, mingles something wild, gloomy, 
nay, terrible—I know not how to de- 
fine it, which pervaded every fibre of my 
frame. Where did you get that ?” 

“From your libretto, I suppose,” 
answered Theodore, indifferently. 

“Nay,” interrupted Florestan, “I 
must withstand you there! Lothaire’s 
text was good sense, but it had nothing 
wild; that belongs wholly to you. 
was sensible of it myself throughout 
the piece.” 

“And at the close,” resumed Lo- 
thaire, “‘ when Orestes cries to Clytem- 
nestra, as she is dying——~” 

A sudden look from Theodore pre- 
vented his friend from completing his 
sentence, but more than a minute 
elapsed before he spoke. “ You are 
right, it belongs tome; every artist 
has an ideal before him, which he 
strives to embody, sometimes vainly, 
in each work he produces. This ideal 
is with me ; it has long haunted nre ; 
it appears in this opera, » and will in my 
subsequent works, supposing I ever 
write any more.’ 

“What a supposition!” exclaimed 
Florestan. “Could you stop now, at 
the very beginning of your career of 
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fame! Now, when your first work 
has brought you such triumphant 
meed !” 

Theodore sighed, but did not reply. 

“Tt were indeed a pity,” observed 
Lothaire, “should you stop now, or 
turn back—— 

“Turn back !” repeated Theodore, 
in a suddenly elevated voice, while his 
eyes flashed fire. “No! forward—for- 
ward! You are right, the way is open 
before me; perhaps another way than 
you dream of, but forward! I[ will 
never turn back !” 

His two friends looked at one anoth- 
er, as if startled at this sudden out- 
break. Theodore filled his glass, and 
held it up, inviting them to join him. 

“You are in a strange cow this 
evening,” said Lothaire, and Florestan 
took his hand to feel his pulse. 

“‘Tam not indisposed,” said Theo- 
dore, with a forced smile. ‘ Drink, I 
beseech you, and dismiss your grave 
thoughts.” 

“ Ay, drink, and be merry !” echoed 
old Domenico. “ Here I have stood by 
half an hour, and small pleasure has 
your discourse given me. Where is 
the jovial laugh—where are the gems 
of wit, with which my saloon is wont 
to sparkle? I expect a host of other 
guests presently, and look to you for 
their good ensample. Corpo, I see 
the cause of all! ‘tis the heavy Bur- 
gundy! Champagne is the thing for 
you.” 

“ Bring it along, then,” cried Lo- 
thaire; and the sparkling beverage 
was soon placed on the table. 

“Tam always merry over a glass of 
Champagne!” exclaimed Lothaire, 
“for it fills my head and heart with 
pleasant images. Let uspledge beau- 
ty; Viva Angela, sayI! She merits 
her name, for she is truly an angel. 
There is no imagination in all the 
verses I have composed in her praise.” 

“What Angela do you mean?” 
asked Theodore. 

“Whom, but the daughter of the 
Baroness of Wellan ?” 

“The Baroness—the mistress of the 
Duke ?” 

“Yow must not speak SO loud ; 
those are high personages——” 

“Tt is true, then ?” 

“It has been said, not openly, how- 
ever, that there is a left-handed mar- 
riage. His Highness is very popular, 
but severe in what concerns his honor 
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before the people ; and the Baroness is 
haughty and vindictive. No more of 
them ; Angela is an angel, and to you, 
I will whisper it, not insensible to the 
poet’s love.” 

Here more guests came in; and 
while they made room for them, a 
page in a rich livery entered; and pre- 
sented a note to Florestan. 

“From the Baroness,” he said in a 
low voice to his two companions; 
“« She is indisposed, and summons my 
attendance,” and giving Theodore his 
hand in adieu, he departed. 

The composer also rose. “Stay 
with me, it is early!” remonstrated 
Lothaire, but saying that he had an 
engagement, and would see him to- 
morrow, Theodore left the house. 

“ All the world is grown melancho- 
ly, methinks!” eried the light-hearted 
poet. “ All, except meand thee, Dome- 
nic. Allons, keep me company at this 
flask !”’ 

“Si, signore.” 

“And tell me stories of your own 
fair land, where the citron blooms, and 
the macaroni grows—the laud of the 
dolce far niente ! 

“$i, signore.” 


The physician, Florestan, entered a 
richly furnished apartment, where re- 
clined on a luxurious sofa the Baroness 
of Wellan, in an elegant undress of 
white silk. At his approach, she half 
rose, and languidly extending towards 
him her small white hand, said: “ It is 
nothing serious, doctor; only a slight 
attack of nervousness and low spirits. 
But I wished to see you——” 

She hesitated, Florestan waited some 
minutes for her ladyship to speak, but 
as she renmined silent, ventured to ask 
what were her gracious commands. 

The Baroness pressed her white 
handkerchief to her eyes, and spoke 
in a low and hesitating voice :-— 

“ The new opera is a strange, but 
admirable work. I am told you are 
acquainted with the composer; how 
long have you known him ?” 

“From the day it was first an- 
nounced for rehearsal,” replied Flores- 
tan, “our mad poet, Lothaire, intro- 
duced me to him.” 

“Then Lothaire has known him 
longer than you ?” asked the Baroness, 
earnestly. 

“By a few weeks only. He fur- 


nished him with the text for his music, 
and that caused an intimacy between 
them ; I do not think he has any other 
friends in the city besides us two.” 

“He seems to be of a melancholy 
humor, to judge from his looks; I saw 
him on the stage.” 

“He is something of a misanthrope, 
I fear.” 

‘And wherefore? It is not usual, 
so young, to be disgusted with the 
world.” 

“‘T know not, as he has not honored 
me with his confidence. He is a mas- 
ter in music; that appears from his 
work; whence he comes, I know not; 
who are his parents, no one can tell ; 
he gave no account of himself to the 
Impresario. My own opinion is, that 
he is an enthusiast, and must be suf- 
fered to go on his own way, though in 
the end something great may be ex- 
pected of him.” 

The Baroness drooped her head on 
her hand, and seemed lost in thought. 
“ How strange,” she murmured, “ the 
likeness—that smile of his!” Then 
tarning to the physician, she said: 
“Florestan, I am interested in your 
young friend. Bring him hither to- 
morrow, at an early hour; I wish to 
be acquainted with him.” 

Florestan bowed acquiescence, and 
having left a prescription for the lady’s 
nervousness, withdrew. He repaired 
immediately to the lodgings of Theo- 
dore, whom he found pacing his cham- 
ber, and informed him, he was next 
morning to have the honor of being 
presented to the Baroness. 

The physician supposed Theodore 
would seek to decline an introduction, 
but to his surprise he seemed highly 
pleased, and promised without fail to 
be ready at the appointed hour. Flo- 
restan expressed his thoughts, and ral- 
lied the artist on his apparent desire 
for court favor. 

* You doubtless depend much on her 
ladyship’s influence to build up your 
fortunes,” said he, “ and you are not far 
wrong ; only be discreet, and presume 
not on favor shown. She is the most 
capricious and wilful of dames. You 
are acquainted with her history ?” 

“Tam not, but have heard it is a 
common one.” 

“ No—in truth.” 

“What is it, then ?” 

“Tt can be told in few words, and 
we are safe here. The lady Julia was 
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the wife of a distinguished person in would the Baroness of Wellan say to 
office, and had the best of husbands the proposal of an obscure poet, pos- 
and two lovely children. Her chil- sessed only of his genius and a compe- 


dren’s tutor was in the Duke’s inter- 
est; he is now High Chamberlain, the 
Baron von Hilson. The Duke, he was 
then young and thoughtless, became 
enamored of Julia. Suffice it to say, 


that influenced by the persuasions of 


von Hilson, she abandoned her husband 
and children, and fled to his castle 
some miles from the city, where she 
received the visits of the young prince. 
This happened seventeen years since. 
Her husband was killed, some say, by 
the contrivance of Von Hilson, in bat- 
tle, and what became of the children 
was never known. It is supposed they 
are dead.” 

* After all, a cOmmon history,” said 
Theodore, with a laugh of unutterable 
scorn. ‘Good night; I shall be ready 
to accompany you to-morrow.” 


It was known ere long, both at 
court and among the lovers of music, 
that the unknown composer stood high 
in the favor of the Baroness von Wel- 
lan. This was a pledge of his rising 
fortune ; and while some professed to 
condema him for his willingness to 
avail himself of the patronage of such 
a woman, others paid court to him as 
one destined to the possession of 
wealth and renown. But whatseemed 
unaccountable, he shunned society, 
and repulsed the advances of many 
whose acquaintance was worth se- 
curing ; stranger than all, lie had not 
been, nor seemed to wish to be, pre- 
sented to the Duke. With Lothaire he 
Was very intimate; spent a part of al- 
most every day with him, and mani- 
fested much interest in the progress of 
the love affair which the young poet 
had confided to him. Floresian was 
always excluded im these confidential 
interviews. 

“T am come,” said Lothaire one day, 
as he entered his friend’s apartment, 
“to ask both your congratulations and 
advice. Read this note.” And he 
handed him a note from Angela. 

“Tt isa beautiful hand,” said Theo- 
dore, examining it critically. 

“ Aye, and how delightful her words! 
She consents to be mine, can we either 
elude her mother, or win her consent.” 

“Have you attempted the last ?” 

*“ No,—nor shall do so. What 
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tence, to marry her daughter ?” 

“She might do worse,” said Theo- 
dore gloomily. 

“You, whom she has admitted to 
her intimacy, know well of her design 
to marry Angela to the nephew of the 
Grand Forester.”’ 

“And Angela loves you ?” 

“ She prefers me to every man. She 
cares not for wealth or station.” 

“Who should? You shall wed 
Angela, Lothaire.” 

“ Will you assist me?” 

“T will; you shall carry her off. I 
will aid you, and myself stand the 
brunt of her mother’s indignation.” 

“Nay, Theodore, she is the most vin- 
dictive of women. You shall accom- 
pany us in our flight.” 

‘“No, I stay behind. Fear nothing 
for me.” 

“Perhaps you know how to per- 
suade her rs 

Here Florestan joined them. “I 
come on the part of the Impresario— 
aye, and of half the city, Theodore, to 
ask for a second performance of your 
Opera. In truth, it was a mere ca- 
price of yours to withdraw it.” 

“Perhaps I wanted to alter the 
music.” 

“How could you better it? Orper- 
haps it did not please your noble pa- 
troness.” 

“ Would not that be reason enough 
for withholding it from the public? 
But you shall have it again.” 

“When ?” 

“ Whenever you please. You can tell 
the Impresario to announce it.” 

Theodore then took leave of Flores- 
tan, and walked out with Lothaire. 

The plan was speedily arranged be- 
tween them, and they succeeded be- 
yond even the hopes of the ardent Lo- 
thaire. Angela eloped with him; they 
were married; and having witnessed 
the ceremony, and bade adieu to the 
two whom he had madé happy, Theo- 
dore returned to the Baroness, whom 
he found, after the news of her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, in a state bordering on 
frenzy. Angela was her darling, her 
only hope ; the being in whom she had 
garnered up all that remained to her 
of pure and noble feeling. She had 
educated her at a distance from her- 
self; for her conscience told her there 
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should be no communion between the 
guilty mother and the innocent daugh- 
ter. Angela seemed to her the seraph 
whose smile was to win for her admis- 
sion into the heaven her crimes had 
forfeited. She hadlonged for the hour 
to come when their intercourse could 
be more frequent; for in her she hoped 
to recall the long gone days of virtue 
and happiness. 

Disappointed in these hopes, and 
baffled in the schemes of ambition she 
had for years been forming, the in- 
eensed Baroness now ardently desired 
revenge ; and she resolved to make the 
young and unknown stranger her in- 
strument. 

“He is your friend; he can be easily 


induced to reveal to you the secret of 


his retreat,” cried she to Theodore, 
with flushed cheek and flashing eye. 
“ Before this flight is blown abroad, he 
must die—and by your hand.’’ 

Theodore stood silent, as if wait- 
ing the commands of his patron- 
ess, 

“You hear me—you understand 
me !” exclaimed she quickly. ‘“ Wealth, 
unbounded wealth, shall be yours. I 
will secure it to you the instant you 
bring me news that—” 

“IT cannot play the assassin,” mut- 
tered Theodore. 

‘““Who asks it of you? But your 
arm is strong; for what do you weara 
sword? Challenge him as my cham- 
pion—defend the honor of my child 
whom he has basely allured, or, per- 
haps, forced to accompany him. I look 
to you to avenge me!” 

“T will do it!” cried Theodore wild- 
ly, and rushed from the room. 


The Baroness was walking backwards 
and forwardsin her garden. The night 
had already fallen, and she was await- 
ing with impatience the issue of the 
duel she had so hastily commanded. 
She began to repent having urged the 
young stranger, whom she already re- 
garded with something like affection, 
into the hazard of his life. But in 
whom else could she confide? How 
else should she re-obtain her Angela 
before the disgraceful news of her 
elopement should have spread over the 
city ! 

The Baroness looked, all beautiful as 
she was, more like a woman distraught 
than the lofty lady. Her cheeks were 
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crimsoned with exciiement; a dark 
fire was in her eyes; her hair was dis- 
ordered. If she stood still for a mo- 
ment, the violent beating of her heart, 
and trembling of her limbs, were appa- 
rent. She heard the gate open; then 
a rustling among the foliage; and her 
figure became suddenly rigid, and her 
face blanched to deadly paleness. 
Theodore strode towards her; in the 
dim light she saw he was dreadfully 
agitated. He flung his bloody sword 
at her feet. 

“Ts he dealt upon?” asked she, 
faintly. “And Angela——” 

“« Angela is safe.” 

“ Where is she? where is my 
child 2” 

“ With Lothaire her husband, whom 
she loves above all the world; for 
whom she has willingly resigned her 
proud though hapless station. The y 
must be by this time beyond the fron- 
lier.” 

“How! you have not fought with 
Lothaire 2 You did not kill him ?” 

“T am his friend. I aided bim to 
earry off his bri ce 

“ You——" 

“ Yet more—I counselled him to the 
act.” 

“Ungrateful wretch ! base impostor! 
And you hope to escape my ven- 
geance !” 

“ Another vengeance than yours 1s 
about to overtake me. But hear me 
yetaword. Seventeen years ago you 
had another daughter, fair as Angela! 
You had a husband—you had a son! 
Answer me-—Where is your husband 2? 
Where are your children? Where is 
Emilie ?” 

Not a word came from the heart- 
stricken Baroness. 

Theodore went on:— 

“You cannot answer you are 
speechless. But I can tell you! Your 
husband perished by treache ry. Left 
to struggle unaided against his ene- 
mies— betrayed by one he hs id once e@S- 
teemed his friend! Poor Emilie died 
in a hospital, the victim of want—hav- 
ing endured privations innumerable, 
yet happy in that she was taken in in- 
nocent childhood! She died—ves, 
while her guilty mother revelled in 
luxury and princely pomp! Fernan- 
do——” 

A piercing shriek from the miserable 
woman interrupted him ; but not yet 
was his awful mission fulfilled. 
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“Fernando saw his father expire; 
and after years of suffering is come to 
avenge his death! Not upon you, 
lady ; for you it may be shame and an- 
guish enough to know that I am your 
son !” 

The tramp of feet and the sound of 
loud voices broke in upon the scene; 
the next moment Theodore was laid 
hold of by several officers, who arrest- 
ed him in the Duke’s name. 

“For what?” gasped the Baroness. 

“For the murder of the Lord High 
Chamberlain.”"——-The Baroness sank 
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lifeless on the ground. ‘The officers, as 
they led the prisoner out, summoned 
the servants to attend their mistress. 


Three days afterwards, the prisoner 
was executed. He had refused to 
apply for the Duke’s mercy. The same 
evening was announced for perform- 
ance at the Theatre— 


ORESTEs, 


A Tragic Opera in five acts. 


THE LOST CHURCH. 


FROM THE 


GERMAN 


OF UHLAND. 


In yonder wood, at twilight hour, 
As _ an ancient legend tells, 


From the 


ost Minster’s hoary tower, 


A peal of solemn music swells. 
From age to age those sounds are heard 
Borne on the breeze at twilight hour ; 
From age to age no foot hath found 
A pathway to the Minster’s tower ! 


Late, wandering in that ancient wood, 
As onward through the gloom I trod, 
From all the woes and wrongs of earth 
My soul ascended to its God. 
W hen, lo! in that hushed wilderness 
[ heard, far off, the Minster’s bell ; 
Still heavenward as my spirit soared, 
Wilder and sweeter rang the knell. 


My brain all reeling with the sound, 
I seemed from this dark world withdrawn, 
And while in tranced slumber bound, 
High through the silent heavens upborne, 
Methought a thousand years had passed 
While thus in solemn dream [ lay, 
When suddenly the parting clouds 
Seemed opening wide and far away. 


No mid-day sun its glory shed, 
The stars were shrouded from my sight, 
Yet, lo! majestic o’er my head, 
A Minster shone in solemn light. 
High through the lurid heavens it seemed 
Aloft on cloudy wings to rise, 
Till all its pointed turrets gleamed __ 
Far flaming through the vaulted skies. 
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The bell, with full, resounding peal, 

Rang booming through the rocking tower, 
No hand had stirred its iron tongue, 

Slow swaying to the storm-wind’s power! 
My bosom, beating like a bark 

Dashed by the surging ocean’s foam, 
I trod with faltering, fearful joy, 

The mazes of the mighty dome. 


A soft light through the oriel streamed, 
Like summer moonlight’s golden gloom, 
Far through the dusky arches gleamed, 
And filled with glory all the room. 
Pale sculptures of the sainted dead 
Seemed waking from their icy thrall, 
And many a glory-circled head 
Smiled sadly from the storied wall. 


Oppressed with wonder and with awe, 
I kneeled low by the altar stone, 
While, blazoned on the vaulted roof, 
All heaven’s fiercest glories shone. 
Yet when I raised my eyes once more 
The blazoned vault itself was gone, 
Wide open was heaven’s lofty door, 
And every cloudy veil withdrawn ! | 


What visions burst upon my sou! ! 
W hat joys unutterable there 
In waves on waves for ever roll, 
Like music through the pulseless air ! 
These never mortal tongue may tell ; | 
Let him who fain would prove their power, 
Pause when he hears that solemn bel! 
At twilight from the Minster’s tower. 


Saray H. WuitMan 


LOVE’S PENALTY. 


Ort in the summer morning’s balmy prime, 
When rosy mist-wreaths on the hills uncoil, 

When lily bells ring out their matin chime, 
Calling the laboring wild bees to their toil, 

I learn a moral lesson from the flowers, 

In dewy wood-paths and dim garden bowers. 


All passion-pale they stand, their patient eyes, 
That wept night long the absence of the sun, 
Raised through their dew-bent lashes to the skies, 
To seek the glance they soon may sadly shun. 
Perchance ere noon-tide fainting ‘neath his rays, 
Parched with the fires to which they fondly turned ; 
Like fabled Semele in the fierce blaze 
Of her god-lover’s fatal glories burned. 
Yet, madly, still we love—still through life’s gloom, 
Court the fierce ray which flashes to consume! 


Saran H,. WaitTMan. 
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ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES.* 


As Americans, no part of Anthropolo- 
gy, or the Natural History of Man, 
can be more interesting to us than that 
of our Aborigines. From time imme- 
morial, the vast theatre of the western 
hemisphere has been thronged by num- 
berless inhabitants. Whilst many 
tribes of these people have lived and 
died without leaving a trace of their 
sojourn on the face of the earth; oth- 
ers, as in tropical America, at the pe- 
riod of its Spanish discovery, were a 
olished and cultivated race, living in 
arge and flourishing cities. ‘There is 
a third class of Aboriginals, still more 
ancient and more civilized, known only 
by their monumental antiquities, scat- 
tered over the United States, South 
America, and the intermediate region 
The recent investigations of Stephens, 
Norman, and others, among the ruined 
cities of the southern states of North 
America, have revealed the monu- 
ments of a people, who constitute now 
perhaps the most interesting enigma in 
the history of the world. 

In regard to the origin of the Ameri- 
can nations, many theories have been 
advanced. In the present inquiry, 
however, the object of our author is 
not to trace their genealogy to Malays 
or Mongolians, to Jews, Hindoos, or 
Egyptians; but to prove from the most 
characteristic traits of this people, 
that, with the exception of the Esqui- 
maux, they “are of one race, and that 
this race is peculiar, and distinct from 
all others.” 

As any remarks on this topic by the 
author of “ Crania Americana,” with 
whom our readers have a prior ac- 
quaintance, cannot be without value, 
we propose to review somewhat in de- 
tail his five principal considerations, 
viz., the organic, moral, and intellectual 
characters of the American Indians, 
their mode of interment, and their 
maritime enterprise ; together with 
such definite conclusions as our author 
deduces from these premises. 

1. Physical Characteristics.—Upon 


this point, Dr. Morton sums up in the 
following language :— 


“Thus it is that the American Indian, 
from the southern extremity of the conti- 
nent to the northern limit of his range, is 
the same exterior mar. With somewhat 
variable stature and complexion, his dis- 
tinctive features, though variously modi- 
fied, are never effaced; and he stands iso- 
lated from the rest of mankind, identified 
ata glance in every locality, and under 
every variety of circumstances; and even 
his desiccated remains which have with- 
stood the destroying hand of time, pre- 
serve the primeval type of his race, ex- 
cepting only when art has interposed to 
pervert it.” 

In our Number for August last, (Art. 
I.,) we attempted to show that all the 
diverse races of man have descended 
from a single stock. In elucidation of 
the subject, we brought to our aid com- 
parative physiology; and, on the pre- 
sumption that the great diversity and 
the dispersion of the human race are 
regulated by some general plan, analo- 
gous to that observed among plants 
and inferior animals, the laws of the 
distribution and migration of the latter 
were also investigated. 

In order to show that there is no- 
thing in the relative position of Ame- 
rica that forbids the supposition of an 
exotic origin of its Aborigines, we will 
here present at the outset the known 
facts in relation to the geographical 
distribution of man. The probable 
birth-place of mankind—the centre 
from which the tide of migration ori- 
ginally proceeded—has always been, 
on the assumption that the whole hu- 
man race has descended from a single 
pair, a matter of speculation with 
many ; and that this birth-place was 
situated in a region characterized by 
the reign of perpetual summer, and 
the consequent spontaneous production, 
throughout the year, of vegetable ali- 
ment adapted to the wants of man, has 
always been a favorite conjecture. 
From this point, with the progress of 
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human population, men would natu- 
rally diffuse themselves over the adja- 
cent regions of the temperate zone; 
and in proportion as new difficulties 
were thus encountered, the spirit of in- 
vention was gradually called into suc- 
cessful action. In the early stage of 
society—the hunter period—mankind 
from necessity spreads with the great- 
est rapidity ; for 800 acres of hunting- 
ground, it has been calculated, do not 
produce more food than half an acre of 
arable land. Thus, even at a very 
early period, the least fertile parts of 
the earth may have become inhabited ; 
and when, upon the partial exhaustion 
of game, the state of pasturage suc- 
ceeded, mankind, already scattered in 
hunter tribes, may soon have multi- 
plied to the extent compatible with the 
pastoral condition. In this manner 
may a continuous continent, in a com- 
paratively short period, have become 
peopled ; but even the smallest islands, 
Soames remote from continents, have, 
with very few exceptions, as for in- 
stance St. Helena, been invariably found 
inhabited by man,—a phenomenon sus- 
ceptible of satisfactory explanation. 
The often observed circumstance of 
the drifting of canoes to vast distances, 
affords without doubt an adequate ex- 
planation of the fact, (on the supposi- 
tion that the human family has had 
one common source), that of the multi- 
tude of islets of coral and volcanic ori- 
gin in the vast Pacific, capable of sus- 
taining a few families of men, very 
few have been found untenanted. As 
navigators have often picked up frail 
boats in the ocean, containing people 
who had been driven five hundred, one 
thousand, and even one thousand five 
hundred miles from their homes, there 
is nothing in the geographical position 
of America that precludes the supposi- 
tion of a trans-Atlantic or trans-Paci- 
fic origin of its aborigines. A number 
of such instances are related by Lyell, 
on the authority of Cook, Forster, 
Kotzebue, and Beechey. A Japanese 
junk, even so late as the year 1833, 
was wrecked on the northwest of Ame- 
rica, at Cape Flattery, and several 
of the crew reached the shore safely. 
Numberless instances of this kind 
might be cited. In 1799, a small boat 
containing three men, which was 
driven out to sea by stress of weather 
from St. Helena, reached the coast of 
South America in a month—one of the 


men having perished on the voyage. 
In 1797, twelve negroes escaping from 
a slave ship on the coast of Africa, 
who took to a boat, were drifted, after 
having been the sport of wind and 
wave for five weeks, ashore at Barba- 
does. Three natives of Ulea reached 
one of the coral isles of Radack, having 
been driven, during a boisterous voy- 
age of eight months, to the amazing 
distance of one thousand five hundred 
miles. The native missionaries travel- 
ling among the different Pacific insular 
groups, often meet their countrymen, 
who have been drifted in like manner. 

“The space traversed in some of 
these instances,” says Lyell, “‘ was so 
great, that similar accidents might 
suffice to transport canoes from various 
parts of Africa to the shores of South 
America, or from Spain to the Azores, 
and thence to North America; so that 
man, even in a rude state of society, is 
liable to be scattered involuntarily by 
the winds and waves over the globe, 
in a manner singularly analogous to 
that in which many plants and ani- 
mals are diffused. We ought not, 
then, to wonder, that during the ages 
required for some tribes of the human 
race to attain that advanced stage of 
civilisation which empowers the navi- 
gator to cross the ocean in all direc- 
tions with security, the whole earth 
should have become the abode of rude 
tribes of hunters and fishers. Were 
the whole of mankind now cut off, 
with the exception of one family, in- 
habiting the old or new continent, or 
Australia, or even some coral islet of 
the Pacific, we might expect their de- 
scendants, though they should never 
become more enlightened than the 
South Sea Islanders or Esquimaux, to 
spread in the course of ages over the 
whole earth, diffused partly by the 
tendency of population to increase, ina 
limited district, beyond the means of 
subsistence, and partly by the acci- 
dental drifting of canoes by tides and 
currents to distant shores.” 

Thus has the earth been widely 
peopled in the earliest periods of so- 
ciety ; and in later times, as some na- 
tions became maritime, important dis- 
coveries were made by accident. In 
the year 862, Iceland was discovered 
by some mariners bound for the Feroe 
Islands, who had been thrown out of 
their course by tempests. The disco- 
very of America by the Northmen 
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was accidental, and so was the disco- 
very of Brazil, in the year 1500, by a 
Portuguese fleet, which in its route to 
the East Indies departed so far from 
the African coast, in order to avoid 
certain winds, as to encounter the 
western continent. 

But let us return to the opinion of 
Morton relative to the physical char- 
acteristics of the American Indian. 
That he “ stands isolated from the rest 
of mankind,” ts an opinion contrary to 
the whole tenor of our former remarks, 
in the Article above referred to, show- 
ing that the typical peculiarities of all 
races are so blended that an absolute 
line of demarcation among them is 
wholly impracticable. There is, in 
truth, a striking physiognomical resem- 
blance between our aboriginals and the 
people of Eastern Asia, as has been 
frequently observed by the most com- 
petent judges. The Tunisian envoy to 
the United States in 1804, for example, 
on seeing the deputies of the Chero- 
kees, Osages, and Miamis, assembled 
at Washington, was instantly struck 
with the strong resemblance between 
their physical characteristics and that 
of the Asiatic Tatars, with whose ap- 
pearance he was familiar. 

Let us, however, view this part of 
the subject somewhat more in detail. 
In the general classification of man 
kind it is seldom that two writers co- 
incide. Thus, whilst Cuvier makes 
the distinction of three races, Malte- 
Brun has no less than sixteen. The 
division of Blumenbach, consisting of 
five varieties, is the one most generally 
adopted, the distinguishing characters 
of which were presented in our August 
Number. Although in the typical ex- 
amples of these five primary divisions, 
a very marked difference is observable, 
yet we find them all running into each 
other by such nice and imperceptible 
cradations, that it is often impractica- 
ble to determine, independent of the 
individual’s locality, to what family of 
the human race he belongs. The 
Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the 
Ethiopian, may be considered the lead- 
ing types of mankind, that is, they are 
merely typical examples of extreme 
diversity ; and hence the American and 
Malay can be regarded as only inter- 
vening shades, the former holding a 
middle point between the Caucasian 
and Mongolian, and the latter main- 
taining a similar relation to the Cau- 
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casian and Ethiopian. This gradation, 
but in a less perceptible degree, is, in- 
deed, evidenced in every quarter of the 
globe. Comparing, for instance, the 
mhabitants of New Zealand with the 
neighboring black Malayan tribes, a 
striking difference is presented, the su- 
perior castes of the former being tall, 
active, and well made, with a brown 
complexion and long black hair, some- 
times straight and sometimes curling 
and accompanying these advantages of 
person, there is a corresponding degree 
of intellect,—a relation which, as was 
satisfactorily shown, as we conceive, 
in our Number for August, is a perma- 
nent law of the human organization. 
The natives of the Friendly Islandsare 
a still much superior race. Generally 
of the ordinary European stature, some 
are above six feet high; their color, 
like that of the New Zealanders, is a 
deep brown, verging in the better 
classes on a light olive; and their fea- 
tures, in some respects, approximate to 
those of the European. As a proof of 
their progress in civilisation and i in in- 
tellectual development, it is only ne- 
cessary to mention that they have 
terms to express numbers up to one 
hundred thousand. Among the Ota- 
heitans, who have been long celebrated 
for their personal beauty, although the 
same brown tint pervades among the 
lower orders, yet it becomes so gra- 
dually lost in those of a superior caste 
that the skin in the higher ranks is 
nearly white, or at least but slightly 
tinged with brown: on the cheek of 
the women a blush may be readily ob- 
served. The usual color of the hair is 
black, but it is of a fine texture, and 
not unfrequently brown, flaxen, and 
even red. Of the natives of the Mar- 
quesas, it has been said that, “ in form 
they are, perhaps, the finest in the 
world,” and that their skin is naturally 
“very fair;” whilst in the color of 
their hair all the various shades found 
in the different tribes of the Caucasian 
race are exhibited. 

It is thus seen that the white skin, 
the red cheek, and the color and tex- 
ture of the hair, are merely typical 
charaeteristics of the Caucasian race, 
—a subject that we elucidated at con- 
siderable length in our former Article al- 
ready referred to. Even among Cauca- 
sians of undoubtedly pure race, there are 
nations ofa decidedly black complexion. 
As regards the hue of the skin, the same 
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diversities exist among the American 
variety. The usual designation of 
“copper-colored,” is considered by Dr. 
McCulloch as wholly inapplicable to 
them as a race; and he proposes the 
term “ cinnamon-colored.” Dr. Mor- 
ton, however, thinks that, taken collec- 
tively, they would be most correctly 
designated as the “drown race.” “ Al- 
though the Americans,” he says, “ pos- 
sess a pervading and characteristic 
complexion, there are occasional and 
very remarkable deviations, including 
all the tints from a decided white to an 
unequivocally black skin.” Hence it 
is obvious that all typical peculiarities 
become so modified, altered and evan- 
escent, that to draw an absolute line of 
demarcation among five, or any other 
number of varieties of the human fami- 
ly, is totally impossible. 

This, the physical consideration, is 
one of the premises upon which Dr. 
Morton bases his conclusion, that “ the 
American race is essentially separate 
and peculiar.” and that “there are no 
direct or obvious links between the peo- 
ple of the old world and the new. The 
oaly distinctive physical characteristic 
established by Dr. Morton, as _pertain- 
ing to the American Indian, is, in our 
opinion, a “peculiar physiognomy ;” 
but as this peculiarity belongs equally 
to every other nation, as the German, 
French, and English, of the Caucasian 
variety, or even to the various tribes 
composing the American variety, and, 
indeed, to the remote subdivisions of 
every people constituting families, we 
cannot yield to the opinion that, on 
this account, our Indian constitutes a 
race “essenti«//y separate and peculiar.” 

Whilst on the subject of the physical 
characteristics of our Indian, reference 
may here be made to the sugar-loaf 
formation of the ancient Mexican 
and Peruvian skulis,—a conformation 
which led many to believe that these 
people constituted a race of mortals 
sut generis. That this cranial config- 
uration is natural, was maimtained by 
Gall, Cuvier, Morton, and other nat- 
uralists and anatomists, on the ground 
that the skulls do not present the late- 
ral expansion found among other tribes 
who have this artificial formation,—an 
opinion that we earnestly combated in 
our previous article. And we now re- 
fer to it only to express our gratifica- 
tion, in seeing lately a renunciation by 
Dr. Morton, of the opinion that these 
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heads afford no evidence of mechanical 
compression. ‘This frankness on the 
part of Dr. Morton’ does him infinite 
honor, proving that he is a philosopher 
in the truesense of the word. 

“T was at one time,” says Dr. Mor- 
ton, “inclined to the opinion, that the 
ancient Peruvians, who inhabited the 
islands and confines of the Lake Titi- 
caca, presented a congenital form of the 
head entirely differeni from that which 
characterizes the great American race ; 
nor could I at first bring myself to be- 
lieve that their wonderfully narrow and 
elongated crania resulted solely from 
artificial compression applied to the 
rounded head of the Indian. That 
such, however, is the fact, has been in- 
disputably proved by the recent investi- 
gations of M. D’Orbigny. This distin- 
guished naturalist passed many months 
on the table-land of the Andes, which 
embraces the region of these extraor- 
dinary people, and examined the desic- 
cated remains of hundreds of individ- 
uals in the tombs where they have lain 
for centuries. M. D’Orbigny remarked, 
that while many of the heads were de- 
formed in the manner to which we 
have adverted, others differed in noth- 
ing from the usual conformation. It 
was also observed that the flattened 
skulls were uniformly those of men, 
whilst those of the women remained 
unaltered ; and again, that the most 
elongated heads were preserved in the 
largest and finest tombs, showing that 
this cranial deformity was a mark of 
distinction. But to do away with an 
remaining doubt on this subject, M. 
D’Orbigny ascertained that the descen- 
dants of these ancient Peruvians yet in- 
habit the land of their ancestors, and 
bear the name of Aymaras, which may 
have been their primitive designation ; 
and lastly, the modern Aymaras re- 
semble the common Quichua or Peru- 
Vian Indians in everything that relates 
to physical conformation, not even ex- 
cepting the head, which, however, 
they have ceased to mould artificially.” 

As the mode of flattening heads pur- 
sted at the present day by the Indian 
tribes termed Flat Heads, inhabiting 
the lower part of the Columbia River, 
cannot but be interesting to the reader, 
the following description by Catlin, not 
however remarkable for perspicuity of 
language, is presented. The subject 


is a Chinook woman, with her infant 
in her arms undergoing the process of 
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flattening, “ which is done by placing 
its back on a board or thick plank, to 
which it is lashed with thongs to a 
position from which it cannot escape, 
and the back of the head supported by 
a sort of pillow, made of moss or rab- 
bit skins, with an inclined piece, as 
is seen in the drawing, resting on the 
forehead of the child; being every day 
drawn down a little tighter by 
means of a cord, which holds it in its 
place, until it at length touches the 
nose ; thus forming a straight line from 
the crown of the head to the end of the 
nose.” 

Another mode described by the same 
observer consists in placing the child 
in a sort of cradle, “dug out of a log 
of wood, with a cavity just large 
enough to admit the body of the child, 
and the head also, giving it room to ex- 
pand in width; while from the head of 
the cradle there is a sort of lever, with 
an elastic spring to it, that comes down 
on the forehead of the child; and pro- 
duces the same effects as the one I 
have just described. The child is 
wrapt up in rabbits’ skins, and placed 
in this little coffin-like looking cradle, 
from which it is not, in some instances, 
taken out for several weeks. The ban- 
dages over and about the lower limbs, 
and as high upas the breast, are loose, 
and repeatedly taken off in the same 
day, as the child may require cleans- 
ing; but the head and shoulders are 
kept strictly in the same position, and 
the breast given to the child by holding 
itup in the cradle, loosing the outer 
end of the lever that comes over the 
nose, and raising it up or turning it 
aside so as to allow the child to come 
at the breast, without moving its head. 
The length of time that the infantsare 
generally carried in these cradles, is 
three, five, or eight weeks, until the 
bones are so formed as to keep their 
shapes, and preserve this singular ap- 
pearance through life.” * 

An interesting description of the in- 
strument and process by which the 
same tribes compress the skull, is also 
given by Morton. “ Besides the de- 
pression of the head,” he remarks, 
“the face is widened and projected for- 
ward by the process, so as ma- 
terially to diminish the facial angle ; 
the breadth between the parietal bones 
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is greatly augmented, and a striking ir- 
regularity of the two sides of thecraniam 
almost invariably follows; yet the ab- 
solute internal capacity of the skull is 
not diminished, and, strange as itmay 
seem, the intellectual faculties suffer 
nothing. The latter fact is proved by 
the concurrent testimony of all travel- 
lers who have written on the subject.” 
An analogous fact may be afforded by 
the spine in case of hump-back ; for, 
although distorted, it yet retains its 
functions. 

2. Moral Traits. Upon this point 
the following extracts will convey a 
correct idea of our author’s views: 


«Among the most prominent of this 
series of mental operations is a sleepless 
caution, an untiring vigilance, which pre- 
sides over every action and masks every 
motive. . . - The love of war is so 
general, so characteristic, that it scarcely 
calls for a comment or an illustration. 
One nation is in almost perpetual] hostili- 
ty with another, tribe against tribe, man 
against man; and with this ruling passion 
are linked a merciless revenge and an 
unsparing destructiveness. . . . If 
we turn now to the demi-civilized nations, 
we find the dawn of refinement coupled 
with those barbarous usages which char- 
acterize the Indian in his savage state. 
We see the Mexicans, like the later Ro- 
mans, encouraging the most bloody and 
cruel rites, and these too in the name of 
religion, in order to inculeate the hatred 
of their enemies, familiarity with danger 
and contempt of death; and the moral ef- 
fect of this system is manifest in their val- 
orous though unsuccessful resistaace to 
their Spanish conquerors. Among the 
Peruvians, however, the case was differ- 
ent. The inhabitants had been subjugat- 
ed to the Incas by a combined moral and 
physical influence. . . . After the 
Inca power was destroyed, however, the 
dormant spirit of the people was again 
aroused in all the moral vehemence of their 
race, and the gentle and unoffending Peru- 
vian was transformed into the wily and 
merciless sava ge.”’ 


Our author thus endeavors “ to show 
that the same moral traits characterize 
all the aboriginal nations of this con- 
tinent, from the humanized Peruvian to 
therudest savage of the Brazilian forest.” 

As regards the moral traits of “a 
merciless revenge and an unsparing 
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destructiveness,” these characteristics 
can be considered merely as the ex- 
treme of passions common to all man- 
kind, not only in the savage state, but, 
under certain circumstances, in the 
condition of the highest civilisation. 
Without referring to the barbarous ex- 
cesses of nations equally uncivilized, 
behold Rome, even in her most palmy 
day, when she was wont to drag in 
chains her barbarian captives from the 
remotest frontier to swell the triumphal 
pomp of a successful general! Britain 
and Thrace thus yielded up their no- 
blest spirits, that spurned the yoke in 
vain, to die for the amusement of Ro- 
man ladies! Compelled to enter the 
amphitheatre of wild beasts and the 
arena of the gladiator, the captives 
were— 


. 


« Butchered to make a Roman holiday.’ 


Behold next the historic page of 
not only civilized but Christianized 
man. Look at the bloody horrors of 
Marat’s Spanish campaigns, or of the 
guerilla war in the same country, un- 
der Marshal Soult. The Frenchman 
crucifies the Spaniard by nailing him 
to a tree, and the Spaniard retaliates 
by nailing a Frenchman to the same 
tree, the dying groans of the one 
being the prelude to the fierce agonies 
of the other! Prisoners that fell into 
the hands of the French were subjected 
to military execution,—a measure re- 
taliated by the Spanish with much 
barbarity. Villages that made oppo- 
sition to the French were delivered up 
to the licentious fury of the soldiery, 
who spared neither age nor sex. It 
may be safely asserted that some of 
the wanton cruelties of modern civilis- 
ation are unparalleled by all the out- 
rages on humapity ever committed by 
our children of the forest. The cannt- 
bal of the French Revolation not only 
tears asunder the limbs of his innocent 
fellow-citizen, but drinks the blood and 
eats the heart of his victim! Look at 
the bloody ‘‘ massacres of September,” 
during the Reign of Terror. Can it be 
believed that the same people of our 
own enlightened age,—men who pre- 
tended to wisdom and philosophy,— 
roasted alive, in heated ovens, the wo- 
men and children of the Vendean in- 
surgents; that they instituted modes 
of wholesale murder, termed “ repub- 
lican baptism,” and “republican mar- 
riage ;” and that they subjected the 
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Lyonnese to indiscriminate slaughter, 
until the very steel of the guillotine 
was blunted ! 

These moral convulsions, which tear 
up the elements of society, throw a 
fearful light on the ferocity of human 
nature, hidden under the arts and pleas- 
ures of civilized nations. They are like 
the convulsions of physical nawre, 
which disclose volcanic fires beneath 
fertile and flowery fields. 

But let us pursue this subject a little 
further. The most refined states among 
the ancients regarded strangers and 


enemies as nearly synonymous. The 
fleet of Athens was exceedingly ad- 


dicted to piratical excursions. Among 
Greeks and Romans it was long held 
that prisoners taken in war had no 
rights, and might lawfully be put to 
death, or sold into perpetual slavery, 
with their wives and children. A purer 
system of public morals in regard to 
international law finally gained ground. 
The cruelties of Marius in the Jugur- 
thine war, for example, are reprobated 
by Sallust as « ontra jus belli. In the 
latter ages of the Grecian and Roman 
empires, the law of nations became 
highly cultivated and adorned by phi- 
losophy and science; but the irruption 
of the northern tribes of Scythia and 
Germany swept away all sense of na- 
tional obligation, and threw back so- 
ciety into that condition in which a 
stranger and an enemy are regarded as 
not dissimilar, destroying all commer- 
cial intercourse, and fostering eternal 
enmity among nations. The annals of 
Europe were again deformed by piracy, 
the murder of hostages, the custom of 
considering slavery a legitimate con- 
sequence of captivity, and selling ship- 
wrecked strangers into bondage. As 
the great powers of Europe became 
gradually allied by similar institutions, 
manners, laws, and religion, the code 
of international law progressively im- 
proved, until Grotius finally reduced it 
to the certainty and precision of a re- 
gular science. Even after his time it 
was considered lawful by Christian 
powers to invade and subdue Mahomet- 
an and other pagan countries, merely 
for the propagation of the Christian 
faith, without other cause of hostility. 

It is thus seen, contrary to the opi- 
nion of Morton, that the cruelty of our 
Indian is not without a parallel,—a re- 
mark that applies equally to his Jove 
of vengeance. A Scotch Highlander, 
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wronged by an individual of another 
clan, for example, retaliated on the 
first of the same tribe that fell into his 
power. The feuds of the Corsican be- 
come hereditary: vengeance is taken 
by one family upon another, the actors 
in which may have been unborn at the 
period of the original quarrel. 

3. Intellectual Faculties—“I ven- 
ture here torepeat,” says Morton, “ my 
matured conviction that, asa race, they 
{the American variety] are decidedly 
inferior to the Mongolian stock. They 
are not only averse to the restraints of 
education, but seem for the most part 
incapable of a continued process of rea- 
soning on abstract subjects. Their 
minds seize with avidity on simple 
truths, while they reject whatever re- 
quires investigation or analysis. Their 
proximity for more than two centuries 
to European communities has scarcely 
effected an appreciable change in their 
manner of life; and as to their social 
condition, they are, probably, in most 
respects the same as at the primitive 
epoch of their existence. . . Such 
is the intellectual poverty of the bar- 
barous tribes; but, contrasted with 
these, like an oasis in the desert, are 
the demi-civilized nations of the new 
world ; a people whose attainments in 
the arts and sciences are a riddle in the 
history of the human mind. The Pe- 
ruvians in the south, the Mexicans in 
the north, and the Muyscas of Bogota, 
between the two, formed these con- 
temporary centres of civilisation, each 
independent of the other, and each 
equally skirted by wild and savage 
hordes. The mind dwells with sur- 
prise and admiration on their Cyclo- 
pean structures, which often rival those 
of Egypt in magnitude;—on their 
temples, which embrace almost every 
principle in architecture except the 
arch alone ;—and on their statues and 
bas-reliefs, which, notwithstanding 
some conventional imperfections, are 
far above the rudimentary state of the 
arts.” 

As regards the Intellectual Faculties 
of our aboriginal race, the opinion of 
Morton partakes also of an ultra na- 
ture. The general inaptitude of In- 
dian character to conform to new laws 
and customs, it has been shown by ex- 
perience, presents no insuperable bar- 
rier to their gradual civilisation. The 
Choctaws and Cherokees, and the 
Creeks to a considerable extent, aban- 
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doning the venatic life, have become an 
agricultural people. Advancing in the 
useful arts, the acquisition of know- 
ledge and property has gone hand in 
hand; and in proportion as mental 
cultivation has taught them the value 
of salutary and uniform laws, they 
have become capable of enjoying the 
blessings of free government. The 
Cherokees Jive under written laws, one 
feature of which is the trial by jury. 
The Choctaws are rapidly advancing in 
civilisation, In an agricultural point 
of view, their country resembles the 
new frontier of white settlements. 
They understand the value of money, 
and possess the comforts of domestic 
life, such as the common luxuries of 
tea, coffee, and sugar. They cultivate 
Indian corn and cotton, have large 
stocks of cattle, and have cotton-gins 
and mills of different kinds, as well as 
mechanical shops. In these three 
tribes, likewise, the rising generation 
have the advantage of schools, a por- 
tion of the annuity received from our 
government being appropriated to that 
purpose. 

That the American aboriginal is sus- 
ceptible of civilisation is proved by the 
single fact that three contemporary 
centres of civilisation, each independ- 
ent of the other, existed in the tropical 
regions of our continent. The circum- 
stance of each being skirted by wild 
and savage hordes, notwithstanding all 
are derived from a common stock, is 
not without ample analogies, as ad- 
duced by Morton himself, among the 
inhabitants of the old world. “ No 
stronger example,” he says, “ need be 
adduced than that which presents itself 
in the great Arabian family; for the 
Saracens who established their king- 
dom in Spain, whose history is replete 
with romance and refinement, whose 
colleges were the centres of genius and 
learning for several centuries, and 
whose arts and sciences have been 
blended with those of every subse- 
quent age;—these very Saracens be- 
long not only to the race but to the 
same family with the Bedouins of the 
desert; those intractable barbarians 
who scorn all restraints which are not 
imposed by their own chief, and whose 
immemorial laws forbid them to sow 
eorn, to plant fruit trees or to build 
houses, in order that nothing may con- 
flict with those roving and predatory 
habits which have continued unaltered 
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through a period of three thousand 
years.” 

As regards this extraordinary intel- 
lectual disparity, and as farther proof 
that the American aboriginal race is 
susceptible of civilisation, it may be 
mentioned that the three American 
civilized states did not stand isolated 
from their barbarous neighbors ; on the 
contrary, the two extremes gradually 
merge into each other, some nations in 
this “gradation holding a place so com- 
pletely intermediate as to render it dif- 
ficult to classify them with either diyi- 
sion. In this relation stood the Arau- 
canians to the Peruvians; the Aztec 
rulers of Mexico at the period of the 
Spanish invasion, to the less fierce Tol- 
tecas, whose arts 7 had usurped ; 
and still later, the Natchez tribes of 
the Mississippi exhibited, even among 
many of the rudest traits of savage 
life, some traces of the refinement of 
their Mexican progeniters. To what 
degree of civilisation the Mexicans and 
Peruvians would have attained, had 
America remained unknown to Eu- 
rope, it is of course impossible to de- 
termine; but even had Mexico and 
Peru undergone intellectual degrada- 
tion and gradual extinction from in- 
trinsic causes, there would not be 
wanting analogous events in the his- 
tory of the old world. Look upon the 
present state of Italy and Greece, and 
contrast them with the people who 
gave glory to the age of Augustus and 
Pericles! This state of things did in 
reality exist in America at the period 
of its discovery, as is proved by the three 
great groups of monumental antiqui- 
ties in the United States, New Spain, 
and South America. Many of the an- 
cient and cultivated nations had he- 
come extinct, or subjugated by the in- 
roads of barbarous or semi-civilized 
tribes; and even in Mexico and Peru, 
the civilisation of earlier ages seems to 
have sunk into a state of decadence. 

The Araucanians, just adverted to, are 
the most celebrated and powerful of 
the Chilian tribes. They are repre- 
sented by Morton as highly susceptible 
of mental culture, but despising the 
restraints of civilisation. “ Their vigi- 
lance,” he says, “soon detected the 
value of the military discipline of the 
Spaniards, and especially the great im- 
portance of cavalry in an army; and 
they lost no time in adopting both 
these resources, to the dismay and dis- 
comfiture of their enemies. Thus, in 


seventeen years after their first encoun- 
ter with Europeans, they possessed 
several strong squadrons of horse, con- 
ducted their operations in military 
order, and, unlike the Americans gene- 
rally, met their enemies in the open 
field.” 

Of all parts of America, the tropical 
portions are best adapted for awaken- 
ing the savage man to a sense of his 
intellectual powers. That the civilisa- 
tion of countries is greatly influenced 
by climate, physical features, and the 
relation of the interior to the coast, we 
endeavored to point out in our August 
Number. We there remarked that the 
cradles or nurseries of the first nations 
of which we have any historical re- 
cords—the people in which the intel- 
lectual faculties were first awakened 
from the brutal sloth of savage life— 
appear to have been extensive plains or 
valleys, irrigated by fertilizing streams, 
and blessed with a mild climate. As 
the means of sustenance are in such 
localities easily obtained, the human 
mind, if man in this primitive state 
will reflect at all, is most apt to receive 
that impulse which leads to the culti- 
vation and development of his nature. 
It is in such regions that we discover 
the most ancient centres of population ; 
as, for example, the simple habits of 
wandering shepherds were exchanged 
by the Semitic nations for the splendor 
and luxury of Nineveh and Babylon ; 
and in the fertile valley watered by the 
Nile, we also find the first foundation 
of cities, and the earliest establishment 
of political institutions; and here, too, 
were invented hieroglyphic literature 
and those arts w on h embellish human 
life. Thus has likewise, been in 
America; for the sles ated lands within 
the tropics afford a delightful climate, 
the heats of summer and the rigors of 
winter being alike moderated; and 
here the earth yields its fruits almost 
spontaneously. Hence it was in this 
region that the American aboriginal 
first received the impulse of social im- 
provement; here were laid the first 
foundation of cities; and here, too, as 
was just remarked of Egypt, “ were 
invented hieroglyphic literature and 
those arts which embellish human life.” 

The subject of American antiquities 
has of late years received much atten- 
tion ; and from these researches, the 
following conclusions are, we think, 
fairly warranted. 

The first seats of civilisation were 
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in tropical America, whence it was 
gradually diffused through both hemi- 
spheres. In the history of the civilized 
nations, two distinct epochs are ob- 
servable, the first and most ancient 
having existed in unbroken tranquillity 
for a long and indeterminate period ; 
the second being characterized by na- 
tional changes brought about chiefly 
by the inroads of barbarous or semi- 
civilized tribes. The style and cha- 
racter peculiar to the monumental an- 
tiquities of the New World, prove that 
all have proceeded from branches of 
the same human family. 

The relics and monuments found in 
the United States, which point for their 
origin towards Mexico, show that the 
ancient inhabitants had arrived at a 
considerable degree of civilisation,— 
that they were an agricultural people, 
lived in extensive cities, and under re- 
gular forms of government,—that they 
possessed a knowledge of the use of 
many metals, were skilled in the art of 
fortification, and were not unacquainted 
with astronomy and geometry ; the last 
two, as well as a decided system of re- 
ligion, being in the hands of the priest- 
hood. At the period of the discovery 
of America these ancient and culti- 
vated nations had become extinct 
within the present limits of the United 
States, with the exception of the Nat- 
chez tribes of the Mississippi, who still 
retained some traces of the civilisation 
of their Mexican progenitors. These 
extinet tribes followed but in the foot- 
steps, if they did not precede them, of 
the ancient Egyptians and Phenicians, 
the latter being a branch of that widely 
extended race known by the common 
appellation of Semitic, which comprised 
the Hebrews and the Arabians, as well 
as the inhabitants of the wide plain 
between the northern waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. With the an- 
cient inhabitants of the portion of North 
America lying south of the United 
States, we are better acquainted. Un- 
like the latter region, in which the 
prior existence of civilized communities 
became a question of inquiry to the an- 
tiquary, the former affords the most 
decisive evidence of having been occu- 
pied for many ages by civilized nations. 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Yucatan were 
found by the Spanish invaders occupied 
by populous nations, distributed in re- 
gularly organized states, partaking of 
the monarchical, aristocratical, and 
republican forms of government. Here 
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were immense cities, rivalling in the 
magnificence of their temples and edi- 
fices those of the old world,—a remark 
equally applicable to roads, aqueducts, 
and other public works. It has been 
well reach that, as regards civilis- 
ation, these people were decidedly su- 
perior to the Spaniards themselves on 
their first intercourse with the Pheni- 
cians, or that of the Gauls when first 
known to the Greeks, or that of the 
Germans and Britons in their earliest 
communication with the Romans. In- 
deed, in the knowledge of some of the 
sciences, these aboriginal Americans 
equalled, if they did not surpass, that 
of their conquerors. They seem to 
have had a mental constitution ad- 
apted to scientific investigation. Their 
knowledge of arithmetic and astrono- 
my was both extensive and accurate. 
In architecture and sculpture they had 
made great advances. ‘The remains of 
aqueducts and canals for irrigation yet 
exist. They knew how to extract me- 
tals from ores ; how to form images of 
gold and silver, hollow within; how to 
cut the hardest precious stones with 
the greatest nicety ; how to dye cotton 
and wool, and to manufacture them 
into figured stuffs. 

A description of the ancient cities 
and other ruins of the southern regions 
of North America would of itself fill a 
volume. Clavigero, who has collected 
much important testimony upon this 
subject, asserts, upon the authority of 
Cortez, that not only were their cities 
numerous, but that some of them con- 
tained from thirty to sixty thousand 
houses, and so populous were they in 
the vicinity of these towns, that “‘ nota 
foot of the soil was left uncultivated.” 
The recent researches of Mr. Stephens 
among these ruined cities are an honor 
to that gentleman and to his country. 
He examined the gigantic remains of 
eight ruined cities, scattered over an 
extent of nearly three thousand miles ; 
and these antiquities he represents as 
“ strange in design, excellent in sculp- 
ture, rich in ornament, different from 
the works of any other people, their 
uses and purposes, their whole histo- 
ry, so entirely unknown, with hiero- 
glyphics explaining all, but perfectly 
unintelligible.” At Copan, Palenque, 
and Uxmal, and doubtless at a score of 
other lost cities, the remains possess a 
most extraordinary character. Speak- 
ing of Uxmal, in Yucatan, Mr. Ste- 
phens remarks as follows :—“ There 
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is no rudeness or barbarity in the de- 
signs or proportions ; on the contrary, 
the whole wears an architectural air of 
symmetry and grandeur; and as the 
stranger ascends the steps and casts a 
bewildered eye along its open desolate 
doors, it is hard to believe that he sees 
befi ce him the work of a race in whose 
epitaph, as written by historians, they 

are called ignorant of art, and said to 
have perished i in the rudeness of savage 
life. If it stood at this day on its 
grand artificial terrace, in Hyde Park 
or the Garden of the Tuileries, it would 
form a new order, I do not say equal- 
ling, but not unworthy to stand side by 
side with the remains of Egyplian, 
Grecian, and Roman art.” 

In the recent work of Mr. Norman, 
entitled, “‘ Ramblesin Y ucatan, ” the 
author, speaking of the ancient city of 
Chi-Chen, uses the following lan- 
guage :— 

“For five days did I wander up and 
down among these crumbling monuments 
of a city which, I hazard little in saying, 
must have been one of the largest the 
world has everseen. I beheld before me, 
for a circuit of many miles in diameter, 
the walls of palaces and temples, and 
pyramids, more or less dilapidated, The 
earth was strewed, as far as the eye could 
distinguish, with columns, some broken 
and some nearly perfect, which seemed to 
have been planted there by the genius of 
desolation which presided over this awful 
solitude. Amid these solemn memorials 
of departed generations, who have died 
and left no marks but these, there were no 
indications of animated existence, save 
from the bats, the lizards, and the rep- 
tiles. which now and then emerged from 
the crevices of the tottering walls, and 
crumbling stones that were strewed upon 
the ground at their base, No marks of 
human footsteps, no signs of previous visi- 
tors, were discernjble ; nor is there good 
reason to believe that any person, whose 
testimony of the fact has been given to 
the world, had ever before broke the si- 
lence which reigns over these sacred 
tombs of a departed civilisation. As I 
looked about me and indulged in these 
reflections, I felt awed into perfect si- 
lence. To speak then, had been profane. 
A revelation from heaven eould not have 
impressed me more profoundly with the 
solemnity of its communication, than I 
was now impressed on finding myself the 
first, probably, of the present generation 
of civilized men walking the streets of 
this once mighty city, and amid 
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The stupendous pyramids, constitut- 
ing the temples of our aboriginal race, 
are perhaps their most extraordinary 
monumenis. The number of these in 
the Mexican empire, according to the 
estimate of ‘Torquemada, is forty thou- 
sand, but Clayigero thinks the number 
was far greater. We have before us 
descriptions of many of these enormous 
structures, The ruins of the celebrated 
pyramid, sacred to Quetzalcoatl, the 
** God of the Air,” supposed to have been 
the largest in all Mexico, still stand to 
the east of the holy city of Cholula. 
The area covered by its base is twice 
as great as that of the Egyptian pyra- 
mid of Cheops, having a length of one 
thousand four hundred and twenty- 
three feet, and its altitude, which is 
one hundred and seyenty-seven feet, is 
ten feet greater than that of the pyra- 
mid of Mycerimus. Whilst some are 
formed of alternate layers of clay and 
unburnt brick, others are constructed 
of enormous masses of basalt, regularly 
cut and beautifully polished. Upon the 
elevated plain of Cuernavaca,at the alti- 
tude of nearly six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, is situated Xochi- 
calco, or the “‘ House of Flowers.” This 
pyramid was originally a hill, nearly 
three miles in circuit, cut into this ar- 
tificial shape by human labor, the 
sides, which correspond with the car- 
dinal points, being divided into four 
terraces. The slopes intermediate 
have bastions, platforms, rectangular 
elevations, &c., one above the other, all 
faced with large porphyry stones, cut 
with great precision, but united without 
cement. The perpendicular height is 
about three hundred and sixty feet. 
Here are to be seen many figures sculp- 
tured in relief, some representing hiero- 
glyphics, some human figures seated 
cross-legged in the Asiatic manner, and 
others crocodiles spouting water. 

Were it deemed necessary, a multi- 
tude of other facts equally extraordi- 
nary might be here pre sented, in illus- 
tration of the high degree of civilisa- 
tion attained by this people. The 
reader may find many of these facts 
collected in Bradford’s recent work on 
“ American Antiquities.” 

Notwithstanding all these ruins are 
completely deserted, it is not probable 
that they are the relics of a people 
now extinct. By the Spanish conquer- 
ors the temples were found still de- 
voted to their original sacred uses, and 
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the magnificent palaces were not with- 
out their princes. The finest temple 
of the city of Mexico was erected but 
a short period before the landing of 
Cortez; and this great “ Teocalli,” we 
are informed, was constructed after the 
model of the pyramids built by the 
Toltecs,—a people who preceded those 
found by the Spaniards, and to whom 
were ascribed by the Mexicans them- 
selves all edifices of great antiquity. 
When the Europeans first arrived it is 
very probable that many cities, in con- 
sequence of the revolutions to which 
every government is subject, had al- 
ready been deserted, perhaps for cen- 
turies. It is, however, true beyond 
doubt that the ancestors of the present 
Indians occupying that region were the 
authors of many of the existing anti- 
quities indicative of a comparatively 
high state of civilisation. In view of 
these facts, the relics and monuments 
scattered over the United States, in 
connection with the uncivilized condi- 
tion of its inhabitants when first disco- 
vered by Europeans, will the less ex- 
cite our surprise. Like the “ middle 
ages” of the old world, the new has 
had its still darker ones. 

It yet remains to advert to the an- 
cient monuments of South America. 
These also indicate a high degree of 
civilisation, which was not wholly 
confined to Peru. The tombs contain- 
ing the preserved bodies of the ancient 
Peruvians of the upper provinces, we are 
told by Mr. Pentland, ‘* are monuments 
of a grand species of design and archi- 
tecture, resembling Cyclopean remains, 
and not unworthy of the arts of ancient 
Greece or Rome.” By this people and 
some of the neighboring nations, culti- 
vation of the soil was carried to a high 
state of perfection. Even the sides of 
the steepest mountains were converted, 
by the aid of stone walls and canals of 
irrigation, into productive fields. “ Up- 
on the sides of some of the mountains,” 
says Mr. Temple, “ were the remains 
of walls built in regular stages round 
them, from their base to their summits, 
forming terraces on which, or between 
which, the Indians, in days of yore, 
cultivated their crops.” In many pla- 
ces, both in Peru and Chile, are still to 
be seen aqueducts ofien of great mag- 
nificence, constructed of earth and 
stone, and carried along the most pre- 
eipitous mountains, with great labor 
and ingenuity, frequently to the dis- 
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tance of fifteen or twenty leagues— 
aqueducts that rival the boasted water- 
works of our own city. A striking res 
semblance to the aqueducts of Mexico 
is apparent in the circumstance that 
they consisted of two conduits running 
parallel, the larger being for general 
use, and the smaller to supply, whilst 
the other was being eleansed, the ac- 
tual wants of the inhabitants. Many 
of these aqueducts were subterranean, 
there being at Lanasca a fountain sup- 
plied by such conduits, the source of 
which has never been traced. The 
very magnificence of some of these 

great works, the pipes being made of 
gold, was the cause of their destruction 
by the Spaniards, whose avaricious cu- 
pidity was thus excited. Many public 
works were constructed for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture. In the vici- 
nity of Santiago, in Chile, for example, 
an artificial aqueduct, in order to rri- 
gate the soil of the lower plain, was 
formed so as to draw off a portion of 
the waters of the river Mapocho. 
“ They cutchannels,” says Graham in 
his “Chile,” “ through the granite 
rock from the Mapocho to the edge of 
the precipice, and made use of the na- 
tural fall of the ground to throw a con- 
siderable stream from the river into 
the vale below. This is divided into 
numerous channels, as is required, and 
the land so watered is some of the 
most productive in the neighborhood of 
the city.” But many of these lands, 
thus maintained fertile and productive, 
are now sandy and arid wastes, scarcely 
capable of supporting the most scanty 
population. 

Much might be said m regard to the 
ruins of ancient cities, fortresses, and 
edifices in South America, as well as 
the remains of baths and works of 
sculpture; but we must content our- 
selves with one or two extracts in refer- 
ence to their great public roads, which, 
by no means confined to Peru, still re- 
veal their vestiges in remote regions 
far beyond the domain of the Inca 

ower. ‘‘We were surprised,” says 
Humboldt, in his journey across the 
plains of Assuary, “to find in this 
place, and at heights which greatly 
surpass the top of the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, the magnificent remains of a road 
constructed by the Incas of Peru. This 
causeway, lined with freestone, may be 
compared to the finest Roman roads I 
have seen in Italy, France, or Spain, 
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It is perfectly straight, and keeps the 
same direction for six or eight thous- 
and metres. We observed the con- 
tinuation of thts road near Caxamarea, 
one hundred and twenty leagues to the 
south of Assuary, and it is believed in 
the country that it led as far as the 
city of Cuzco.’’ Another writer, 
(Long, Polynesian Nation, p. 78,) re- 
marks, that “ata time when a public 
highway was either a relic of Roman 
greatness, or a sort of nonentity in Eng- 
land, there were roads fifteen hun- 
dred miles in length in the empire of 
Peru. The feudal system was as firm- 
ly established in these transatlantic 
kingdoms as in France. ‘The Peru- 
vians were ignorant of the art of form- 
ing an arch, but they had constructed 
suspension bridges over frightful ra- 
vines; they had no implements of iron, 
but their forefathers could move blocks 
of stone as huge as the Sphinxes and 
Memnons of Egypt.” 

In this region, as in Mexico, the an- 
cient monuments indicate two epochs 
of the arts, one of remote antiquity, 
and the other of a more modern period. 
The sacred lake of Titicaca constitutes 
probably the most ancient locality of 
South American civilisation; but to 
suppose that all the civilized tribes 
were comprised within the limits of the 
Peruvian empire, were an error of no 
small magnitude. The enterprise and 
ingenuity of the Peruvian sovereigns, 
when they established their extensive 
empire, were always ready to adopt, 
and reproduce on an enlarged scale, the 
inventions they found existing, as, for 
instance, the ancient structures of Tia- 
huanaco, which were, according to 
their own admission, the models of 
those erected by them in their own do- 
minions. 

From the foregoing facts, then, it 
would seenr to follow conclusively, 
that the American native is susceptible 
of civilisation. It has been a disputed 
point, whether the ancient Mexicans 
or Peruvians possessed the knowledge 
of hieroglyphic writing; but this 
question, as regards the advancement 
of their mental powers, is no longer of 
much importance ; for even within the 
present age, in a tribe recently the 





most uncultivated, a second Cadmus 
has arisen in the person of an Unedu- 
cated Cherokee, ignorant of every lan- 
guage but hisown. The name of this 
Indian who invented a system of “ talk- 
ing Cherokee upon paper,” is Se-qua- 
yah, or George Guess ; and as we had 
the pleasure, during the removal of that 
tribe west of the Mississippi, in 1838,* 
to become acquainted with a son of this 
Cadmus the Second, who was in the 
public service as a “dingster ” or inter- 
preter, we are enabled to state the 
circomsiances which gave rise to this 
important discovery, as repeatedly 
related to us by the son. The 
thoughts of Guess were first directed 
into this channel by observing his 
nephew, who had just returned from 
a distant school, spelling some words, 
whereupon he immediately exclaimed 
that he could effect the same in his 
vernacular tongue. Building a hut in 
a retired spot, and thus secluding him- 
self in a great measure from his peo- 
ple, he devoted himself exclusively 
to this great labor. His fellow-coun- 
trymen, superstitious by education, 
grew suspicious of his object, as they 
viewed him in his solitary study sur- 
rounded by his cabalistic figures. Be- 
lieving that he was engaged im the art 
of conjuration, peradventure in concoct- 
ing some diabolical plan to blow up 
the nation, the populace succeeded 
in drawing him from his hermitage, 
when they burned up the cabin, hiero- 
glyphics and all. But our second Cad- 
mus returned to his supposed black- 
art; and he was soon fortunate enough 
to exhibit to his people one of the 
greatest wonders of modern times. 
Thus having, after two years’ labor, 
completed his system, and instructed 
his daughter in the signification of 
the characters used, he invited his old 
friends, the head men and warriors of 
the nation, to assemble at his house 
to witness the result. Having ex- 
plained to them the principles of his 
system, he then wrote down whatever 
was suggested by any of the visitors; 
and now calling in his daughter, she 
read it off unhesitatingly to the wonder- 
stricken assembly. His old friends, 
after repeating this several times to 


* Attached to the medical staff of the army, the author of this Article spent up- 


wards of two years among the Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles; and during twelve 
months of this period, whilst serving in the interior of East Florida, never saw a 
house, (save a block-house), or a white woman. 
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guard against imposition, were seized 
with mingled feelings of terror and 
amazement. One called him “ Skia- 
gusta,” (God, or a very great man) i 
another, ‘‘ Unantaha,” (God Almig - 
ty); anda third, ‘“‘ Agagheha,” (Jesus 
Christ). 

Like Pallas from the brain of Jove, 
the system a ft at once before the 
world complete in all its parts. A 
newspaper in the Cherokee language 
was soon published, and the greater 
portion of the New Testament and 
Watts’ Hymns was translated and 
7 and had not the Georgians, in 

a spirit of Vandalism, destroyed their 
printing establishment, the whole Bible 
might for years past have been read in 
the Cherokee tongue. 

The elements of this written lan- 
guage consist of eighty-five charac- 
ters, six of which represent vowels and 
the rest syllables. The language is not, 
like the ancient Egyptian, idiographic, 
that is, conveying ideas to the mind by 
pictures and resemblances, or meta- 
phorical figures; nor is it, like the 
Chinese, /exigraphic, that is, repre- 
senting the words of the language; 
but it consists of vowels and syllables, 
the various combinations of which 
have been found to embrace every 
word in the tongue. For a native to 
learn to read requires no longer a pe- 
riod, than the time requisite to be- 
come acquainted with the charac- 
ters. The word Cherokee, for exam- 
ple, pronounced by the natives T'selo- 
gé, is represented by three a 
equivalent to tse, lo, and This 
may be considered a syllabic sichaleke 
being intermediate to the European and 
Chinese languages, the characters of 
the former expressing elementary 
sounds, and those of the latter designat- 
ing elementary objects, that is, ex- 
pressing those ideas required in the in- 
fancy of knowledge, a combination of 
these forming additional words. 

George Guess now resides with his 
nation west of the Mississippi, little 
distinguished above his neighbors for 
acuteness of intellect. His mind at 
least was not, in the language of our 
author, “incapable of a continued pro- 
cess of reasoning on abstract subjects, 
nor did it reject whatever requires in- 
vestigation or analysis.” Although a 
stranger to the honors of the world, the 
name of George Guess is destined for 
immortality. 
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Continuing the consideration of Dr. 
Morton’s distinctive characteristics of 
our aboriginal race, the next subject 
is— 

4. Maritime Enterprise.—‘ One of 
the most characteristic traits of all 
civilized and many barbarous commu- 
bities,” says Morton, “is the progress 
of maritime adventure. The Cauca- 
sian nations of every age present a 
striking illustration of this fact: their 
sails are spread on every ocean, and 
the fabled voyage of the Argonauts is 
but a type of their achievements from 
remote antiquity to the present time. 
Hence their undisputed dominion of 
the sea, and their successful coloniza- 
tion of every quarter of the globe.” 
This aptitude for the ocean is evinced 
in a much less degree by the Malay, 
the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian; 
“and far behind all these,” says Mor- 
ton, “is the man of America.” He 
refers in illustration to a curious fact 
mentioned by De Azara, who says that 
when the Rio de la Plata was discov- 
ered by his countrymen, its shores 
were found inhabited by two distinct 
Indian nations, between whom, not- 
withstanding the restless nature of this 
people, no communication had ever 
taken place, simply because they had 
neither boats nor canoes. Even those 
causes which are calculated to deve- 
lope any latent nautical propensity, as 
in the case of Cuba, which is the cen- 
tre of a great archipelago, seem tohave 
excited no maritime enterprise among 
our Aborigines. ‘When Cortez ap- 
proached in his ships in the Mexican har- 
bor of Tobasco,” says Morton, “ he was 
astonished to find even there, the sea- 
port, as it were, of a mighty empire, the 
same primitive model in the many ves- 
sels that skimmed the sea before him. 
Let us follow this conqueror to the 
imperial city itself, surrounded by 
lakes, and possessed of warlike de- 
fences superior to those of any other 
American people. The Spanish com- 
mander, foreseeing that to possess the 
lake would be to hold the keys of the 
city, had fifteen brigantines built at 
Tlascala ; and these being subsequent- 
ly taken to pieces, were borne on men’s 
shoulders to the lake of Mexico, and 
there re-constructed and launched. 
The war thus commenced as a naval 
contest; and the Spanish historians, 
while they eulogize the valor of the 
Mexicans, are constrained to admit the 
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utter futility of their aquatic defences ; 
for although the subjects of Montezu- 
ma, knowing and anticipating the na- 
ture of the attack, came forth from the 
city in several thousand boats, these 
were so feebly constructed, and man- 
aged with so little dexterity, that in a 
few hours they were all destroyed, dis- 
persed, or taken by the enemy.” 

In surveying the nations of the globe, 
this inaptitude for nautical enterprise 
evinced by the American Indian, can 
scarcely be regarded as a “ distinctive 
characteristic.” The naval contest 
between the Mexicans and Spaniards 
finds a parallel case in the present war- 
fare between the British and Chinese ; 
and this latter people, who date back 


a national existence for thousands of 


years, have evennow, in the nineteenth 
century, no flag in a foreign port. The 
fact that the navigation of the Ameri- 
ean aboriginal, since his Jong contact 
with European arts, has not been ex- 
tended beyond rivers and lakes, finds 
an explanation in his natural inapti- 
tude to conform to new customs and 
habits, as well as in his deficiency in 
mechanical invention. Even the Chi- 
nese, with advantages incalculably 
greater, are now in precisely the same 
condition; nor have they, at any time, 
evinced more nautical skill than did the 
persevering Incas, who, with log ca- 
noes and rafts of reeds, subdued the 
fierce islanders of Titicaca. 

5. Manner of I “ Vene- 
ration for the dead,” Morton, ‘is 
a sentiment natural to man, whether 


‘ ; 
niermeni. 


says 


civilized or savage: but the manners of 


expressing it, and performing the rites 
of sepulture, differ widely in different 
nations. No offence excites greater 
exasperation in the breast of an Indian 
than the violation of the graves of his 
people; and he has even been known 
to disinter the bones of his ancestors, 
and bear them with him to a great dis- 
tance, when circumstances have com- 


pelled him to make a_ permanent 
change of residence.” 
On the other hand, the Indian, 


obeying the dictates of his vindictive 
spirit, never loses an opportunity of 
exhuming the body of an enemy. So 
frequently did this oceur in the recent 
Florida contest, as we several times 
ourselves witnessed, that the whites 
finally adopted the practice either of 
building large fires over graves, or 


Manner of Interment of the American Indian. 
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running the wagon-train over them, as 
a means of concealment. 

But the manner of inbumation prac- 
tised among the American natives, that 
is, placing the dead in a sitting posture, 
seems wholly peculiar. The fags are 
flexed upon the abdomen, and the chin 
is supported on the palms of the hands. 
To this conventional rite, all the Ame- 
rican tribes, including the ancient Pe- 
ruvians and Mexicans, with occasional 
exceptions, conform. The Peruvians, 
however, did not inhume their dead, 
but placed them in a sitting posture, 
sowed up in sacks, on the floors of 
their tombs. Buta most extraordinary 
exception to the custom in question 
has prevailed among various tribes 
throughout the whole extent of 
two Americas, the body being dis- 
sected before interment, and_ the 
bones alone being deposited in the 
earth; but even in these instances, the 
custom of the sitting attitude, as the 
bones are often held together by their 
natural connections, may be still main- 
tained. This practice, however, has 
been observed by some navigators 
among the Polynesian islands. — 

Having considered the leading cha- 
racteristics of the American race, Dr. 
Morton next inquires whether they de- 
note an exotic origin, or warrant the 
conclusion that this race is as strictly 
aboriginal to America, as the Mongo- 
lian is to Asia, or the Negro to Africa. 
After adverting to the various theories 
in regard to the origin of our Indian 
population, which generally trace them 


ic 


to an Asiatic source, he thus States 
his own conclusion : 
“Tn fine, our own conclusion, long ago 


deduced from a partial examination of 
the faets thus briefly and inadequately 
stated, is, that the American race is es- 
sentially separate and peculiar, whether 
we regard it in its physical, its moral, or 
its intellectual relations. To us there are 
no direct or obvious links between the peo- 
ple of the old world and the new ; for, even 
admitting the seeming analogies to which 
we have alluded, these are so few in num- 
ber, and evidently so casual, as not to in 
validate the main position: and even 
should it be hereafter shown, that the 
arts, sciences, and religion of America, 
can be traced to an exotic source, I main- 
tain that the organic characters of the 
people themselves, through all their end- 
less ramifications of tribes and nations, 
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prove them to belong to one and the same 
race, and that this race is distinct from all 
others.”’ 


The Esquimaux, however, in ac- 
cordance with general opinion, are ex- 
cluded, as belonging to the Mongolian 

race. They “ obviously belong,” says 
Morton, “to the Polar family of Asia, 
pass insensibly into the American race, 
and thus form the connecting link be- 
tween the two.” Onthe western coast 
of America, in consequence of its prox- 
imity to Asia, the Esquimaux are 
much more numerous, and extend 
youch farther south than on the east- 
ern coast. ‘A redundant population,” 
says our author, “has even forced 
some of them back to the parent hive, 
whither they have carried a dialect 


derived from» the cognate tribes of 
America. Such are the Tsutchchi, 


who thus form a link between the po- 
lar nations of the two continents.” 
These Indians of Mongolian origin 
have become more or less blended with 
what are more strictly aboriginal 
tribes. 

Morton shows very satisfactorily that 
the peopling of America cannot be re- 


ferred to regular emigration from 
Asia, whether, as some suppose, 
the Mongols arrived in large ships 


with all the appliances of war, or, in 
the opinion of others, that the whole 
population of America has been de- 
rived from the northwest angle, on the 
supposition of a continued chain of co- 
lonies during a long succession of ages, 
extending from Prince William’s Sound 
to the extremity of Terra del Fuego, a 
distance of eight thousand miles. That 
civilized nations should have found 
their way from Central Asia to Central 
America through the cold and remote 
regions of Behring’s Straits, whose aus- 
tere climate has reduced its inhabitants 
to the lowest stage of humanity, 
seems beyond the range of all proba- 
bility. Equally untenable is the Jew- 

ish theory, (strongly advocated by the 
late Lord Kingsborough, author of 
Mexican Antijuities), which refers the 
entire native American population to 
the ten lost tribes of Israel carried 
away by Salmanazar, King of Assyria. 
The difference of physical organiza- 
tion alone is, however, sufficient to set 
this question at rest for ever ; but, inde- 
pendent of this, can it be supposed 
that the Jews, who, notwithstanding 
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scattered over every region of the 
globe, have ever remained a people so 
peculiar as to need no argument to 
prove their lineage, should, ‘after hav- 
ing wandered into the new world, have 
lost every memorial of their history, 
language, laws, and religion? The 
hypothesis is too absurd to merit a se- 
rious examination. Besides, it has 
been recently announced to the world 
that the remains of the lost tribes have 
been discovered still existing in Asia. 
It does not, however, hence follow 
that our aboriginal race is indigenous 
to the soil. On the contrary, it was 
shown, when on the subject of the geo- 
graphical distribution of man, that, 
like plants and inferior animals, he be- 
comes naturally diffused over the sur- 
face of the earth. It is well remarked 
by Lyell, whose language is previously 
quoted, that if all mankind were now 
cut off, with the exception of one fa- 
mily, we might expect their descend- 
ants, let this family be placed in the 
old or the new world, or even on a 
coral islet of the Pacific, to spread, not- 
withstanding they should never be- 
come more enlightened than the Es- 
quimaux, over the whole earth in the 
course of ages. Experience, indeed, 
proves that whole families might drift 
on our northwest coast from Asia, or 
upon the shores of South America 
from Africa, or from Spain to the 
Azores and thence to North America. 
‘The general prevalence of easterly 
winds,” says Morton, “is adverse to 
the colonization of America from the 
islands of the Pacific ;” but this obsery- 
ation is not borne out by facts, as on 
the western coast of Mexico, between 
the eighth and twenty-second degrees 
of north latitude, there is a complete 
inversion of the trade-wind. Here, 
where we should expect a prevalent 
easterly wind, we find an almost per- 
manent weste tly current. 
‘ To us,” says Morton, as just quot- 
a “there are no direct or obvious 
links between the people of the old 
world and the new.” Are we, then, 
to conclude that man has had distinct 
centres or foci of creation? This we 
presume is not the opinion of our au- 
thor, but merely that the American 
Indian is as strictly aboriginal to the 
soil as the Mongolian is to Asia, or the 
Negro to Africa. But as there is no 
difficulty in explaining the geographical 
distribution of man froma single point, 
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and as all ethnographic researches, as 
we attempted to show in our August 
Number, prove the various races of 
man to constitute a single species, the 
position advanced above is the merest 
postulate. ‘ Once for all, I repeat my 
conviction,” says Morton, “ that the 
study of physical conformation alone 
excludes every branch of the Caucasian 
race from an obvious participation in 
the peopling of this continent.” Now 
if the principles developed in the Ar- 
ticle just adverted to, are founded in 
nature, viz., that there is an intimate 
connection between physical features 
and moral and intellectual character, 
both of which are influenced by local 
causes, then does this last conclusion 
prove an utter fallacy. Time was, 
no doubt, when the present distinc- 
tion of races did not obtain; and hence, 
at the period when man, in his gra- 
dual diffusion, reached America, the 
Caucasian race may scarcely have been 
known as a distinct variety. 

The following extract from the “ Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge ” coincides, 
so far as accidental varieties in man 
are concerned, with our own views :— 


“ The peculiarities which arose in the 
human species at a remote and unknown 
period, have become the characteristic 
marks of large nations; whereas those 
which have made their appearance in 
later times have, in general, extended 
very litthe beyond the individuals in 
whom they first showed themselves, and 
certainly have never attained to anything 
like a prevalence throughout whole com- 
munities. But this is a circumstance 
which it does not seem difficult to ex- 
plain; if we consider that ever since the 
population of the world has been of large 
amount, the possessors of any peculiar 
organization have borne such a very 
small numerical proportion to the nation 
to which they belonged, that it is no ways 
surprising that they should soon have 
been lost in the general mass; still less 
that they should have fuiled to impress it 
with their own peculiar characters. In 
the early period of the world, when man- 
kind, few in numbers, were beginning to 
disperse themselves in detached bodies 
over the face of the earth, the case was 
altogether different; and we can easily 
understand how, if any varieties of color, 
form, or structure, then originated in the 
human race, they would naturally, as so- 
ciety multiplied, become the characteris- 
tics of a whole nation.” 


“ This idea [the American race be- 
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ing essentially separate and peculiar] 
may, at first view,” says Morton, 
“seem incompatible with the history 
of man, as recorded in the Sacred 
Writings. Such, however, is not the 
fact. Where others can see nothing but 
chance, we can perceive a wise and ob- 
vious design displayed in the original 
adaptation of the several races of men to 
those varied circumstances of climate 
and locality, which, while congenial 
to the one, are destructive to the 
other.” Much research and erudition 
have been employed by anthropologi- 
cal writers to establish the wnity of 
the human family ; but as difficulties, 
regarded as insuperable, have been 
encountered in tracing back the diverse 
varieties of mankind to the same sin- 
gle pair, some have cut the Gordian 
knot by calling in the aid of superna- 
tural agency. Thus Morton, like others 
before him, thinks it, as expressed in 
his Cranita Americana, “ consistent 
with the known government of the 
universe to suppose that the same om- 
nipotence that created man would 
adapt him at once to the physical as 
well as to the moral circumstances in 
which he was to dwell upon the 
earth.” Now this supposed miracle 
did not, of course, occur until the disper- 
sion of Babel; and, inasmuch as man 
is endowed with a pliability of func- 
tions, by which he is rendered a cos- 
mopolite,—a faculty possessed in the 
highest degree by the inhabitants of 
the middle latitudes,—there is not the 
slichtest ground for the belief that it 
ever did occur, simply because no such 
special adaptation was demanded. 
The chief characteristics which distin- 
guish the several varieties of man, 
viz., the comparative development of 
the moral feelings and intellectual 
powers, require no particular adapta- 
tion to external causes. Least of all, 
could the American race have been en- 
dowed with an * 
“to the 
mate and locality,” inasmuch as the 
region inhabited by them embraces 
every zone of the earth through a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty degrees 
of Jatitude. 

It is thus seen that the attempt to 
obviate the difficulties encountered in 
the endeavor to trace back to the same 
Adam and Eve, the Caucasian and the 
Ethiopian races, by the assertion that 
“each race was adapted from he be- 


, ” 
original adaptation 


] 
varied circumstances of Cli- 
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ginning (by an all-wise Providence) to 
its peculiar destination,” is the merest 
postulate, and unsustained by the sha- 
dow of proof. The opinion of Morton, 
however, seems, at first view, to derive 
some support from the following state- 
ment by Dr. Caldwell:—* According 
to accredited dates, it is four thousand 
one hundred and seventy-nine years 
since Noah and his family came out of 
the ark. Theyare believed to have been 
of the Caucasian race; and the cor- 
rectness of the belief there is no ground 
SeeCesiete. “s - xiii x Three 
thousand four hundred and __forty- 
five years ago, a nation of Ethiop- 
ians is known to have exisied. Their 
skins of course were dark, and they 
differed widely from Caucasians in 
many other particulars. They migrat- 
ed from a remote country, and took 
up their residence in the neighborhood 
of Egypt. Supposing that people to 
have been of the stock of Noah, the 
change must have been completed, and 
a new race formed in seven hundred 
and thirty-three years, and probably in 
a much shorter period.”* Than this 
kind of reasoning none can be more il- 
logical. The whole rests on the be- 
lief that Noah and his family, consist- 
ing of “‘ his sons and his wife, and his 
sons’ wives,” belonged to the Caucas- 
ian race; but as there are in reality no 
distinct races, the five varieties, gen- 
erally admitted, being merely typical 
examples of extreme diversity, the va- 
riations of which run imperceptibly 
into each other, it follows that, as re- 
gards the physical features of Noah, 
our knowledge is extremely limited. 
But admitting that Noah and his sons 
had features resembling the present 
Caucasian variety, another insuperable 
objection still remains; foras the Cau- 
casian and the Ethiopian were in close 
proximity more than three thousand 
years ago in Egypt, the existence of 
different varieties of the human race 
at the era of the flood is no ways im- 
probable. Now as one of the three 
sons of Noah, Ham for example, may 
have had, on entering the ark, a wife 
belonging to a variety of mankind 
even further removed from him than 
the difference now existing between 
the Caucasian and the Ethiopian, it 
follows that their descendants may be 
the present negro race of Africa, which, 


* Thoughts on the Unity of the Human Species. Philadelphia: 1830. 
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by the way, are generally attributed to 
this source. We are, however, no be- 
lievers in this theory, but merely ad- 
duce it to show that those who seek 
for a solution of this question in Holy 
Writ, must go back tothe time of Adam. 

In view of the preceding facts, and 
of a host of others, did our space per- 
mit their introduction, it follows as an 
irresistible conclusion that all our abo- 
rigines, with the exception of the Es- 
quimaux, have the same descent and 
origin. The monumental antiquities 
extending from Canada to the southern 
part of Chile, present, in their style 
and character, indications of having 
proceeded from branches of the same 
primitive family. This conclusion is 
also confirmed by the uniformity of 
their mental, moral, and physical char- 
acteristics, under every variety of cir- 
cumstances, and from universal analo- 
gies in their language, religion, meth- 
ods of interring the dead, and certain 
other arbitrary customs. The emi- 
gration of the Esquimaux tribes from 
Asia is of a comparatively recent date, 
as is evidenced by their Mongolian fea- 
tures, whilst the periodof the arrival 
of what are considered our aboriginal 
race dates back to the earliest ages of 
mankind. This inference was long 
since drawn by Mr. Gallatin, who has 
bestowed great learning and research 
upon the Indian languages. ‘ Whilst 
the unity of structure and of grammati- 
cal forms,” he says, “ proves a com- 
mon origin, it may be inferred from 
this, combined with the great diversity 
and entire difference in the words of 
the several languages of America, that 
this continent received its tirst inhabit- 
ants at a very remote period, proba- 
bly not much posterior to that of the 
dispersion of mankind.” A further 
confirmation is afforded in the little af- 
finity between the four hundred dia- 
lects of America and the various lan- 
guages of the old world. The entire 
number of common words is said to 
be one hundred and eighty-seven, of 
which one hundred and four are com- 
mon to the languages of Asia and 
Australia, forty-three to those of Eu- 
rope, and forty to those of Africa. At 
the same time, some of these analo- 
gies may be reasonably explained on 
the ground of mere coincidences ; and 
others, as well as any sameness in arts 
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and usages, may be fairly ascribed, in 
some degree, to the casual appearance 
of shipwrecked strangers. These scan- 
ty analogies, however, look towards 
Asia as the point of migration of our 
aborigines. 

But, notwithstanding the very re- 
mote period at which man, in his grad- 
ual diffusion, reached our continent, 
his eastern origin is sufficiently appar- 
ent in his physical characteristics. Al- 
though this point has been already 
adverted to, yet we will here adduce 
the evidence of sereral competent 
judges. “‘The American race,” says 
Humboldt, “ hasa striking rese wmblance 
to the Mongol nations, w vhich include 
those formerly called Huns, Kulans, 
and Kalmucks.”—* We observed,” says 
Barrow, speaking of the Brazilian In- 
dians, “‘ the Tartar or Chinese features, 
particularly the eye, strongly marked 
in the countenances of these Indians.” 
Of the Chiriguanos, a Peruvian tribe, 
Mr. Temple speaks thus :— “ Had I 
seen them in Europe, I should have 
supposed them to be Chinese, so close- 
ly do they resemble those people in 


their features.” The testimony of 


many others equally decisive might be 
presented, but we will content our- 
selves with one more, viz., Mr. Led- 
yard, who speaks from extensive per- 
sonal knowledge. Writing from Si- 
beria to Mr. “Jefferson, he says, “I 
shall never be able, without seeing you 
in person, and perhaps not then, to in- 
form you how universally and circum- 
stantially the Tartars resemble the ab- 
origines of America. They are the 
same people—the most ancient and the 
most numerous of any other; and had 
not a small sea divided them, they 
would all have been still known by the 
same name.” 

A primitive branch of the human 
family, the American aboriginal race 
cannot be said to be derived from any na- 
tion now existing ; but they are assimi- 
lated by so many analogies to the most 
ancient types of civilisation in the 
eastern hemisphere, that the character 
of their civilisation cannot be regarded 
as wholly indigenous. This uniformi- 
ty is apparent in the monuments of 
these nations, whose temples were py- 
ramids, and whose traditions are in- 
terwoven with cosmogonical fables, re- 
taining the relics of primitive history. 
It thus appears that the same arts, cus- 
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toms, religion, and institutions, carried, 
in the earliest ages of man’s diffusion, 
into various parts of the globe, as for 
instance Egypt, China, Hindostan, and 
America, were subsequently so modi- 
fied in each under the influence of 
causes the most diverse, that we can 
now discover only an approximation in 
their general features; and to the agen- 
cy of these same local causes is to be 
ascribed, in a great degree, the modifi- 
cation of physical features and of moral 
and intellectual character, by which 
the leading varieties of mankind are 
distinguished. 

The civilisation of the American na- 
tions may be considered as truly indi- 
genous as that of Egypt. The ruined 
cities of Copan, Uxmal, -Palenque, 
&c., point to an epoch that may be 
regarded as the primal seat of 
American civilisation; and from this 
centre, the march of mental culture 
extended south as far as Chile, and 
north to the borders of Canada, as indi- 
cated by the mounds and mural remains 
found in the region of the United 
States. These civilized nations, as al- 
ready shown, were rich, populous, and 
agricultural; they were skilled in the 
arts of pottery, of dying cotton and 
wool, and Se them into 
figured stuffs, and in the more refined 
knowledge of metallurgy and of sculp- 
ture. Their constructive talent is con- 
spicuous in their extensive cities and 
fortifications; in their pyramids and 
temples, which are not exceeded by 
those of Egypt; and in their roads and 
aqueducts, which rival those of the 
Romans. They hada mental constitu- 
tion adapted to scientific investigation, 
as indicated by their extensive and ac- 
curate mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge; and they were associated 
under regular forms of government, 
with a national religion under the di- 
rection of a priesthood. 

Although American civilisation sur- 
vived that of ancient Egypt, Pheenicia, 
and other Semitic nations, as illustrat- 
ed in the splendor and luxury of Nine- 
veh and Babylon; yet, like them, the 
day of its glory isno more. Through- 
out nature, the law of change is every- 
where apparent. Even nations appear 
to have a period of growth, acmé, and 
decay. In this ceaseless mutation, the 
time would seem to have arrived, 
when the aboriginal of the American 
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soil is destined to be supplanted by a 
different variety of the human race,— 
one which exceeds all others in its ap- 
titude to accommodate itself to the 
most extraordinary diversity of circum- 
stances. It is melancholy to reflect 
that, judging from the past, no future 
event seems more certain than the 
speedy disappearance of the American 
aboriginal race, when these now brok- 
en, scattered, and degraded remnants of 
a primitive and once cultivated branch 
of the human family, will be scarcely 
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remembered, save in poetry and tra- 
dition. 

We have thus ventured to criticize 
the writings of Dr. Morton in a spirit 
of freedom ; but our differences, it will 
be observed, refer merely to opinions 
and inferences. The industrious re- 
search bestowed upon this subject by 
our author, has completely identified 
his name with it,—a fame which will 
be as undying as the history of anthro- 
pological science itself. 


POLITICAL SATIRE AND SATIRISTS 


Tue most marked trait in the finest 
political writing is its personality. It 
is very plausible to reiterate the hack- 
neyed maxim, “principles not men,’ 
but it is next to impossible to separate 
the two. An intimate connection ne- 
cessarily subsists between principles 
and those who hold them, as between 
a man and his dress, a book and its au- 
thor. Certain abstract philosophers 
(a very small class) may be enabled by 
long practice and dint of study, to disa- 
buse their minds of favorite prejudices, 
and set up a species of claim to impar- 
tiality and fairness; yet such thinkers 
are seldom actors on the great stage, 
but rather spectators of the stirring con- 
tests in the actual arena of politics. 
‘They may write philosophical treatises 
on Government, the Wealth of Nations, 
or the Spirit of Laws, but they make 
inefficient “ working-members.” Even 
Burke was a partisan, and such have 
the a 
all ages been. There is unquestiona- 
bly truth mingled with error in every 
party; yet a man of decided character 
will find more truth and less error on 
one side, than on the other. Many par- 
tisans have been hypocrites, but by no 
manner of means all. It is rather (un- 
less there exist natural suspicions of 
interested motives or palpable deficien- 
cy) an argument in a man’s favor that 
he is a zealous partisan ; for in its in- 
tegrity, such a character supposes 
vigor, earnestness, and fidelity, the 
three manly qualities by pre-eminence. 
Among the many reasons that incline 


ablest and honestest politicians of 


aman to join this party or that, may be 
enumerated,—hereditary tendencies, 

peculiarities, of mental or moral con- 
stitution, personal gratitude, the influ- 
ence of a superior mind, chance, or 
prejudice. We are apt to consider that 
this last cause is much more defensible 
than is generally supposed. Viewed 
in a certain light, some of the noblest 
virtues are no more than prejudices. 
Compared with the universal spirit of 
philanthropy, patriotism shrinks into a 
narrow passion; the worthy father 
makes by no means so distinguished a 
figure, as the humane citizen of the 
world. Religion, too, in its most im- 
portant article, impresses arefined self- 
ishness at the same time that it teach- 
es charity and general benevolence. 
For we must be most solicitous for our 
own souls; no man can stand in our 
place, nor can we become the substi- 
tute for another. So in the field of 
politics, a nobler contest than that of 
the “ tented field,” a man must take 
his side, and stand or fall with it. 
Middle men become indifferent, if ori- 
ginally honest and well-meaning, or 
mere trimmers, if the reverse ; and it is 
difficult to determine which is the more 
despicable character. Imperceptibly, 
too, a man’s principles become identi- 
fied with himself, and by a natural con- 
sequence, if we have faith in the one, 
we learn to love the other. In the 
wisest men, we see every day the force 

of political attachments, which some- 
times exhibit a devotion almost he- 
roical. And thisis right. One who 
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hazards all for a great principle, a mas- 
ter-doctrine, should be strongly sup- 
ported. A politician needs his backers 
as well as a pugilist, to give him heart 
and constancy. We never could under- 
stand the separation, upon which many 
insist, between the characters of the 
statesman and the private individual. 
Wecannot distinguish the two different 
characters of the same person. A single 
mind impresses an unity of design 
upon all its performances, and an up- 
right man should be governed by the 
same law of right and sense of duty, 
in his official position, that control his 
domestic and familiar actions. If we 
admire ability and trust to the un- 
biassed exercise of it, if we believe in 
the same creed and favor the same 
principles, how can we refrain from 
embracing the possessor of such tal- 
ents, and the Livedaie of such doc- 
trines, as a personal friend ? 

To come back to our text. Person- 
ality we affirm to be the most striking 
trait of the most brilliant political 
writing. Party spirit begets political 
satire. Along with its evident advan- 
tages, partisanship includes a spirit of 
bigotry that displays its worst features. 
“Party spirit incites people to attack 
with rashness, and to defend without 
sincerity. Violent partisans are apt 
to treat a political opponent in such a 
manner, when they argue with him, as 
to make the question quite personal, as 
if he had been present as it were, anda 
chief agent in all the crimes which 
they attribute to his party. Nor does 
the accused hesitate to take the matter 
upon himself, and in fancied self-de- 
fence, to justify things which other- 
wise he would not hesitate, for one 
moment, to condemn.”* Exact state- 
ments and precise deductions can 
hardly be expected when a man is 
making the most of his materials, and 
defending what he believes to be the 
true view, though it may have weak 
spots. From an article that has ap- 
peared elsewhere, we quote a few sen- 
tences that we are not sure could be 
better rewritten at present. “It is 
true that satirists have sometimes 
transcended the proper limits of truth 
and discretion; have calumniated 
where they should have calmly cen- 
sured, and have written a libel instead 
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of a criticism. The most piquant sa- 
tire is necessarily one-sided, and car- 
ried to the extreme verge of truth; at 
times overpassing it. Epigrams lose 
in point where they approach the truth. 
A moderate thinker is rarely to be 
found among professed wits. For, 
when a man comes to ponder and 
weigh opposite qualities and conflict- 
ing statements, to admit this excuse 
and allow that apology, when circum- 
stance and occasion are considered, and, 

in a word, when we endeavor to strike 
a just balance of the actions and cha- 
racters of men, he rarely can escape a 
trite conclusion or a mediocrity of ar- 
gument. . . It is only where a 
point is driven home with force, when, 
to paint one trait vividly, the rest of 
the features are thrown into the shade, 
that brilliancy is attained at the ex- 
pense of fidelity and a liberal construc- 
tion.” 

In politics, as in most things, the 
most striking arguments are those ad 
hominem and ad absurdum. Ridicule 
serves too often for a test of truth; and 
though this delicate instrument may 
be perverted to great injury, yet we all 
know very well how many people can 
be laughed out of notions which could 
not be removed by the fairest and most 
conclusive argumentation. A laugh is 
the best logic for these. How many 
subjects, too, of no little detriment to 
a cause, though in themselves of di- 
minutive importance, cannot be appro- 
priately treated except in the way of 
jesting and raillery. The littleness of 
some men is far beneath aught but the 
levity of a squib or a pun; whereas 
the specific gravity (or, in plain terms, 
stolid presumption) of others, requires 
merely a superficial exposition, to 
make them ridiculous for ever. 

There are other considerations that 
tend to confirm the usefulness of politi- 
cal satire. Much may be done indi- 
rectly that we cannot openly face and 
attack. An allegorical narrative may 
include real characters, which it might 
be imprudent to depict in express lan- 
guage. Bold, bad men, in power, may 
be scourged with impunity and poetic 
justice, by the dramatist and novel writ- 
er, when a faithful picture of them by 
a chronicler of the times would, in 
other days and lands than our own, 





* From an admirable Essay on Party Spirit,—vide “ Essays written in the intervals 
of business.’’—Pickering, London. 
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send him into duress. Existing public 
abuses which, from their intangible 
and irresponsible character, cannot al- 
ways be publicly met, may still be so 
described in a work of fiction, as in 
time to effect a thorough popular re- 
formation of them. Thus much at 
present for the value of the argument 
ad absurdum, of which we shall have 
something in the way of illustration 
to furnish before we conclude. 

The argument ad hominem affects a 
man’s interest, and appeals to his pride 
or excites his indignation, and moves 
his feelings. It is the most effective 
argument to be used with the majority 
of men, and when enlivened by comic 
ridicule, or exaggerated into something 
like vituperative eloquence by the pre- 
sence of a Juvenal tone of sarcastic 
rebuke, it displays the perfection of 
political satire, and such as we find it 
in the most eminent instances. 

The finest and most permanent sa 
tire, whether religious or political, has 
been conveyed in works of imagina- 
tion, which, falling into the hands of 
the greatest number of readers, have 
consequently at the sametime obtained 
universal reputation, and exercised the 
widest influence. Of this nature, espe- 
cially, are the immortal works of 
Swift, “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and “‘ The 
Tale of a Tub,” the most admirable 
union of exquisite satire and allegory. 
These may be most appropriately styled 
allegorical satires, to which may be 
added Arbuthnot’s “John Bull,” and 
our Paulding’s imitation of it. The 
extravagance of unmitigated buriesque, 
however, does not in all respects be- 
come the true character of able politi- 
eal writing, which, when it does admit 
of satire, invariably demands that the 
wit be based on vigorous sense and lo- 
gic, and that it appear rather in the 
form of great intellectual acuteness, 
sharpened by exercise, than in the 
guise of pure pleasantry or jesting 
without an aim. And here we may 
remark, that not a single political writ- 
er is to be mentioned, of any eminence, 
and who has a reputation for wit or 
humor, whose wit and humor is not 
founded upon great strength of ander- 
standing, shrewdness, and knowledge 
of mankind. Political wit admits of 
little play of fancy, and few or no ima- 
ginative excursions. In fact, it is only 
a livelier mode of stating an argument. 
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It is reasoning by pointed analogies or 
happy illustrations, a species of epi- 
grammatic logic. This is the wit of 
Junius, of Horne Tooke, of Tom Paine, 
and of William Hazlitt. They sought 
to reach the reductio ad absurdum by 
the argument ad hominem. The accu- 
mulation of ridiculous traits of charac- 
ter made up a comic picture, and de- 
monstrated practical absurdities in con- 
duct at the same time. On the other 
hand, by a process of exhaustive ana- 
lysis, they precipitated (aS a chemist 
would say) the ludicrous points of a 
subject. Cobbett’s wit consisted in 
calling nicknames with an original 
air. Satire is a prosaical talent, yet it 
has been exercised by some of the 
first poets in the second class of great 
poets, the most distinguished of whom 
we will refer to soon. It handles to- 
pics essentially unpoetical, and in a 
way that would deprive them of what 
poetical qualities they might possess. 


For satire tends to diminish and de-) 


grade, whereas true poetry aims to ex-\ 


alt and refine. Satire deals with the 
vices, the crimes of the worst part of 
mankind, or the levities and follies of 
the most insignificant. Much political 
satire exaggerates both, but that is the 
original sin and inherent defect of all 
satire. The value of satire in a practi- 
cal point of view is great: it is the 
only curb upon many, and no ineffect- 
ual check upon the best. Next to re- 
ligion, it exerts a happier and a wider 
influence than anything else, whether 
law, custom, or policy. Sach is forci- 
ble and well-directed satire in the wor- 
thiest hands. I[t isa true manly style 
of writing, but it admits of wide aber- 
rations from this standard, and may 
become hurtful and dangerous. It ex- 
poses hypocrisy and encourages an 
open, frank, fearless spirit ; yet this 
very openness (in base natures) will 
run into recklessness and a contempt of 
authority, a neglect of propriety, and a 
rash avowal of lawless and foul doc- 
trines. It may convert liberty into 
licentiousness. Then, again, satire is 
often unfair, morally unjust, or histo- 
rically false. The acute perception of 
Butler, which, aided by his learned 
wit and matchless versification, saw 
with exactness, and has transmitted to 
us with picturesque fidelity, the mere 
canting, controversial, corrupt Presby- 
terians of his day, failed to recognize 
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the sturdy vigor of the Independent, 
and the sublime fanaticism of even the 
wildest of the Fifth Monarchy men. 
Even Scott, though he came much 
closer to the truth in his pictures, un- 
consciously distorted and caricatured 
some of the noblest features of the Pu- 
ritans. That stern race of robust men 
has hardly yet met with its true histo- 
rian. 

A too frequent consequence of suc- 
cessful satire, we have left for our last 
objection to its usefulness. It tends to 
beget a spirit of indifference. Men, 
looking on the excesses of either side 
with an eye of philosophic temperance, 
are too apt to conclude that there is 
nothing worth contending for; they 
become disgusted with what they (in 
their short-sightedness) esteem fruit- 
less struggles, and give over all desire 
of victory. They become indifferent 
spectators of a stirring scene, and 
might as well, for all good purposes, 
be altogether removed from it. 

In a former paper we promised to 
lay before the reader a catalogue rai- 
sonné of those poets who had been 
deeply concerned in contemporary poli- 
tics, and whose writings had given an 
impulse to the parties they had respect- 
ively espoused. At present we can 
offer to occupy but a slight portion of 
this very wide general subject. Of this 
portion, even, we can present but a sort 


Butler—Dryden. 
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of profile sketch, a mere outline. Here- 
after we hope to enlarge our plan and 
enter more into detail. 

From the time of Chaucer, English 
Poetry has been the firm friend and 
fastally of Freedom. “The Mountain 
Nymph, Sweet Liberty,” has inhaled 
the melodious airs and caught the mu- 
sical breezes that float on “‘ Parnassus” 
hill, and Truth has become the associ- 
ate of Fancy. But it is only at a com- 
paratively late period that an eminent 
example occurred of a partizan poet, of 
a political pamphleteer in verse. Per- 
haps Dryden may be placed at the head 
of this class, in point of time as well as 
in degree of excellence. Butler's mock 
hervic had more the tone of a general 
satire, though “of the court, courtly,” 
the text book of the witty king and his 
lively courtiers. “ Glorious John,” 
however, was the first poetical special 
pleader and rhyming controversialist 
we can refer to, who was a master in 
his department. In Church or State, 
he was almost equally at home.* His 
most celebrated satire, Absalom and 
Achitophel, is a masterpiece, and con- 
tains three characters, Absalom, (the 
Duke of Monmouth), Achitophel (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury), and Zimri, (the 
Duke of Buckingham), superior to the 
classic portraits of Pope.t It includes, 
besides these, vigorous reasoning, oc- 
casional fanciful imagery, pointed re- 


* Vide, Absalom and Achitophel, and the Hind and Panther. 


t We transcribe the two last :— 


“Of these the false Achitophel was first ; 


A name to all succeeding 


ages curst 


For close designe and crooked counsels fit, 


Sagacious, bold, 


amd turbulent of wit 


Restless, unfixed in principles and place 

Inu power unpleas'd, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy hody to decay, 

And o’er-inform’'d the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity 

Pleas'd with the danger when the wares went h gh 


He sought the storms : 


but for a calm unfit, 


Would steer too near the sand to show his wit." 


Buckingham has been drawn and painted by a variety of hands, and by master 


limners. 


Yet in Dryden we find united his Reynolds and Vandyke; a painter, whose 


expressive skill was marked by the elegance and vivacity of the first Master, with 


“ the soft precision of the clear Vandyke.’ 


Pope, in his third Epistle on the Use of 


Riches, had afterwards sketched with admirable fidelity and brilliancy— 


“That life of reason, and that soul of whim! 
Gallant and gay in Cliefilen’s proud alcove,— 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 
Or just as gay, at council, in a ring 
Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king"— 


the brilliant, thoughtless, inconstant, acute, imprudent, intriguing, prodigal, Villiers, 
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flections, and a style completely adapt- 
ed to the subject, full, rich, varied, suf- 
ficiently harmonious to give a gusto 
to the finest thoughts, and so musical 
and dignified as to exalt even common- 
place conceptions to the rank of heroic 
sentiment. 

The poem just alluded to was the 
most popular of the day; and Dr. 
Johnson informs us, in his Life of Dry- 
den, of the fact obtained on his father’s 
authority, that more copies were sold 
of it than of any new book except 
Sacheverell’s Trial. 

Dryden comprised a school in him- 
self. His imitators were so vastly in- 
ferior to him as to have sunk beneath 
general regard. He is the English Ju- 
venal, (in his satires), as Pope was the 
English Horace, and exhibits the man- 
ly indignation and eloquent invective 
of the first writer without any of the 
ease and sprightliness of the second. 
Saturnine and silent as he has de- 
scribed himselt, he could ill let himself 
down from his position of censor and 
critic, into the light gaiety of a fami- 
liar companion. He is in earnest, and 
wants humor to trifle with profound 
meaning like Swift, or Sterne, or 
Charles Lamb. A sage and serious 
roralist, he has little or nothing of the 
wit about him, and in this respect is 
totally unlike all the later politicai ver- 
sifiers in English that we can recol- 
lect. 

Swift’s best satire was directed 
against pretenders of all sorts, in the 
Tale of a Tub (a satire on ecclesias- 
tical abuses, in its primary intention,) 
and in his Gulliver, against government 


Swift, 
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and politics. His most decidedly po- 
litical tracts, the Conduct of the Al- 
lies, and the Drapier’s Letters, we never 
could relish as we ought, though they 
both are still highly admired, and at 
the time of their first publication pro- 
duced very palpable effects. In the 
Dean’s verse almost every political al- 
lusion is handled by way of badinage, 
and expressive of no decided bias or 
party feeling. The copy of verses by 
Swift that contains the nearest ap- 
proach to poetry, (of which few read- 
ers can accuse the witty Dean of La- 
racor of often committing), and which 
also conveys an impression of his poli- 
tical preference, is his address 


“To THE EARL OF PETERBOROW, 


“ Who commanded the British Forces in 
Spain. 


** Mordanto fills the trump of fame, 
The Christian world his deeds proclaim, 
And prints are crowded with his name. 


“Tn journeys he outrides the post, 
Sits up till midnight with his host, 
Talks politics, and gives the toast; 


« Knows every prince in Europe’s face, 
Flies like a squib from place to place, 
And travels not, but runs a race. 


“ From Paris, gazette a-la-main, 
This day arrived, without his train, 
Mordanto in a week from Spain. 


«‘ A messenger comes all a-reek, 
Mordanto at Madrid to seek ; 
He left the town above a week. 


Duke of Buckingham. But he had been described by Dryden before, in that inimita- 
ble picture, which later writers may envy, yet despair of ever equalling :— 


“In the first rank of these did Zimri stand: 
A man so various, that he seem'd to be 


Not one, 


but all mankind's epitome : 


Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon: 
Then ali for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Biest madman, who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wish, or toenjoy ! 
Kailing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes. 

So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar'd by fools, whom still he found too late, 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from court; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief; 

For spite of him the weight of business fell 

On Absalom and wise Achitophel ; 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 
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** Next day the post-boy winds his horn, 
And rides through Dover in the morn ; 
Mordanto’s landed from Leghorn, 


** Mordanto gallops on alone; 
The roads are with his followers strewn; 
This breaks a girth, and that a bone. 


“His body active as his mind, 
Returning sound in limb and wind, 
Except some leather lost behind. 


* A skeleton in outward figure, 
His meagre corpse, though full of vigor, 
Would halt behind him were it bigger. 


*¢ So wonderful his expedition, 
When you have not the least suspicion, 
He’s with you like an apparition. 


“‘ Shines in all climates like a star, 
In senates bold, and fierce in war, 
A land commander and a tar. 


“Heroic actions early bred in, 

Ne’er to be matched in modern reading 

But by his name-sake Charles of Sweden.” 
This was that Earl of Peterborough, 

the friend of Pope, (who left his watch 


to the poet asa daily remembrancer of 


him), and associate of the Tory wits, 
one of the most gallant, accomplished, 
romantic, and 
his time. It was he of whom Spencer 
relates, that being in tl mpany of 
Fenelon, with whose sweet, attractive 
graces he was charmed, the skeptical 
lord exclaimed, that he was “so de- 
ious a that he must get 
away from him, else he would convert 
him.” 

We committed an error, when we 


— 


creature, 


said above, that Dryden’s imitators 
were beneath regard; we forgot 


Churchill. Churchill is now little bet- 
ter than a name; riety, a 
once fashionable Byron’s 
brilliant linesupon him, have strength- 
ened this general impression (with the 


a past not 


satirist. 


majority of readers a true impression), 
of his present obscurity. But the au- 
thor of the Rosciad, the first pupil in 
the school of Dryden, the model of 
Cowper, the friend of Colman and 
Lloyd, and Bonnell Thornton, and the 
staunch associate of the notorious John 
Wilkes, cannot be so easily forgotten, 
in a list of the truly classic reputations 
of English Literature. In Southey’s 
late life of Cowper, we find the most 
impartial account of Churchill, whose 
errors, and in some instances, whose 
vices grew out of imprudence and ofa 


Churchill. 


eccentric characters of 
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reckless seorn, induced by the tempo- 
rary oblivion of theclaims of conscience 
and morality. ‘ The comet of a sea- 
son,” the star of Churchill’s glory set 
in melancholy and gloom. At war 
with the world, he beamed restless 
and dissatisfied with himself; and this 
mental anxiety, added to a cutting 
sense of disgrace and moral despera- 
tion, hurried him into the hasty execu- 
tion of poems, that, polished by study 
and refined by art, might have stood 
the test of ages, instead of being 
thrown as lumber into Time’s recepta- 
cle for vigorous curiosities and unfin- 
ished poetical studies. Churchill had 
two qualities which he never lost 
sight of, nor omitted to exercise, manli- 
ness and generosity. He was direct, 
open, unwavering, and sincere. <A ha- 
ter and severe lasher of hypocrisy, his 
defects lay rather in an excess ot free- 
dom ; and though just and generous to 
an extraordinary degree, he was not al- 
ways delicate and fastidious enough for 
the refinement of modern days. Hazlitt 
has drawn his portrait in a line:- 

“Churchill is a fine, rough satirist; 
he had wit, eloquence, and honesty.’ 
Except his Rosciad, all his satirical po- 
ems, and he wrote nothing but satire, 
are directed to political subjects, 
The Prophecy of Famine (one of the 


finest), contains some capital hits at 
the Seotch ; WwW hich the author of Table 
Talk must have relished hugely. He 
was a firm adherent of Wilkes, and 


thought him the purest of patriots, as 
he used to spe ak of Churchill as the 
noblest of poets. There was, un- 
questionably, a strong natural sympa- 
thy between them. Cowper, who is 
thought to have taken Churchill for 
his model in moral satire, entertained 
an eq! ally exalted ¢ pint mof the por t’s 
abilities. “Itis a great thing,” writes 
the former, “ to be 1 

does not happen to m 
in acentury; but ChurcAi//, 
Churchill, deserves that name.” This 
is a noble eulogium from the puritani- 
cal Cowper, of the impetuous Churchill. 
With anecdotes, both of Churchill’s 
generosity and manliness, we might 
worthily fill a page or two, but 
the dark side of the picture we feel no 
desire to exhibit, and content ourselves 
with a reference to the work just men- 
tioned. His verse is characterized by 
spirit, indignant fire, vigorous sense, 
and a masculine melody peculiar to 


deed a poet, and 
> than one man 


the great 
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himself. He had mach of Dryden’s 
talent for portrait and impassioned de- 
clamation, with a more dashing man- 
ner, and defects, arising from careless- 
ness and haste. Perhaps Churchill’s 
best production, after all, was his Ros- 
ciad, a purely theatrical criticism in 
verse. This may be considered the 
metrical pendant or corollary to Cib- 
ber’s Autobiography, which contains 
the theatrical portraits of the age of 
Pope; as this, of the age of Johnson. 
We quote these faithful daguerreoty pes 
of Foote and Miss Pope. 


“ By turns transform’d into all kind of 
shapes, 

Constant to none, Foote laughs, cries, 
struts, and scrapes ; 

Now in the centre, now in van or rear, 

The Proteus shifts, band, parson, auc- 


tioneer. 

His strokes of humor, and his bursts of 
sport, 

Are all contain’d in this one word,—dis- 
torte. 


With all the native vigor of sixteen, 
Among the merry troup conspicuous seen, 
See lively Pope advance on jig and trip, 
Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb and Snip. 
Not without art, but yet to Nature true, 
She charms the town with humor just, yet 


new. 

Cheer’d by her promise, we the less de- 
plore 

The fatal time when Clive shall be no 
more,” 


Pope might have written these lines, 
and would by no means have disdained 
the reputation of them. Churchill is 
in the main just, yet rather hard upon 
the author of The Mayor of Garratt. 
His predictions as to Miss Pope were 
entirely verified. This lady and fine 
performer, afterwards attracted the re- 
gard of the author of Elia, (the most 
delicate of theatrical critics), who 
writes of her, in one of his admirable 
essays, “‘ charming, natural Miss Pope, 
the perfect gentlewoman, as distin- 
guished from the fine lady of comedy.” 

As we descend to our own days, we 
find the bitter personality of political 
satire has left verse, ina great measure, 
for the public speech and the editorials 
of the newspaper. Modern satire is 
gay and trifling, instead of being weigh- 
ty and severe. Tom Moore and Peter 
Pindar are the cleverest in their pecu- 
liar style, we remember; Moore the 
parlor wit, and Wolcott, the wit of the 
alehouse. Genteel badinage and ele- 
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gant raillery, is the forte of the first ; 
as a certain coarse vigor and copious 
humor is of the last. We give the 
dictum of the finest poetical critic of the 
age, on these writers. Of Moore, “he 
has witat will, and of the first quali- 
ty. His satirical and burlesque poe- 
try is his best—it is first-rate. 
His Two-penny Post-bag is a perfect 
‘nest of spicery;’ where the Cay- 
enne is not spared. The politician 
here sharpens the poet’s pen. In this, 
too, our bard resembles the bee; 
he has its honey and its sting.” 
As this lively jeu-d’esprit is not so 
much read now as formerly, and least 
of all amongst us, we have thought 
our readers might not be disinclined to 
a reference to a few of the cleverest 
passages. 

Here is a choice morceau from an 
imaginary Letter of Y. R., to the 
E—— of Y———-; written the day 
after a dinner, given by the M 
of H—d—t. 


** We missed you last night at the ‘hoary 
old sinner’s, 

Who gave us, as usual, the cream of good 
dinners ; 

His soups scientific—his fishes quite 
prime— 

His patés superb—and his cutlets sub- 
lime ! 

In short, *twas the snug sort of dinner to 
stira 

Stomachic orgasm in my Lord E ch, 

Who set fo, to be sure, with miraculous 
force, 

And exclaimed, between mouthfuls, ‘A 
He-cook, of course ! 

While you live—(what’s there, under that 
cover, pray look,) 

While you live—(I’ll just taste it),—ne’er 
keep a she-cook. 

°Tis a sound Salic law—(a small bit of 
that toast), 

Which ordains that a female shall ne’er 
rule the roast; 

For cookery ’s a secret—(this turtle ’s un- 
common )— 

Like masonry, never 


woman !”’ 





found out by a 


A certain Countess Dowager, on the 
eve of issuing five hundred cards “ for 
a snug litdle rout,” writes thus to a 
lady intimate, in her zeal to catch a 
Lion for the evening display :— 


« But in short, my dear, names like 
Wintztschitstopshinzoudstroff, 

Are the only things now make an ev’ning 
go smooth ofi— 
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So get me a Russian—’till death I’m your 
debtor— 

If he brings the whole alphabet, so much 
the better ; 

And—Lord ! if he would but in charac- 
ter sup 

Off his fish-oil and candles, he’d quite set 
me up! 

Au revoir, my sweet girl—I must leave 
you in haste— 

Little Gunter has brought me the liqueurs 
to taste. 

*€ POSTSCRIPT. 

‘* By-the-bye, have you found any friend 
that can construe 

That Latin account 
Monster ? 

If we can’t get a Russian, and that thing 
in Latin 

Be not foo improper, I think I’Il bring that 
in.” 

Among other capital things is a Let- 
ter of a fashionable publishing house, 
to an author, enclosing his rejected 
manuscripts : 


Vother day of a 


“ Per Post, Sir, we send your manuscript, 
—look’d it thro’— 

Very sorry—but can’t undertake—’twould 
not do. 

Clever work, sir! would "get up prodi- 
giously well, 

Its only defect is—it never would sell ! 

And though statesmen may glory in being 
unbought, 

In an author, we think, sir, that’s rather 
a fault. 

Hard times, sir,—most books are too dear 
to be read, 

Though the gold of good sense and wit’s 
small change are fled, 

Yet the paper we publishers pass in their 
stead, 

Rises higher each day, and (’tis frightful 
to think it,) 

Not even such names as F—tzg—r—il’s 
can sink it. 

However, sir, if you are for trying again, 

And at something that’s readable—we are 
your men.” 


With professional courtesy the writer 
ventures to point out more vendible 
somethings, in the way of authorship, 
as Travels, Tracts against the Catho- 
lics, East India Pamphlets, Reviews, 
and finally hits upon a master thought 
of its kind :— 


“ Should you feel any touch of poetical 
glow, 

We’ve a scheme to suggest—Mr. Sc tt, 
you must know, 


Moore. 
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(Who, we’re sorry to say it, now works 
for the Row,*) 

Having quitted the borders to seek new 
renown, 

Is coming by long quarto stages, to town; 

And beginning with Rokeby (the job’s 
sure to pay), 

Means to do all the gentlemen’s seats on 
the way. 

Now the scheme is (though some of our 
hackneys can beat him) 

To start a fresh Poet through Highgate to 
meet him, 

Who, by means of quick proofs—no re- 
vises—long coaches— 

May do a few villas, before Sc—tt ap- 
proaches. 

Indeed, if our Pegasus be not curst shabby, 

He’ll reach without found’ring, at least 
Woburn Abbey. 

Such, Sir, is our plan—if you’re up to the 
freak, 

Tis a match ! and we’ll put you in frain- 
ing next week ; 

At present no more—in reply to this let- 
ter, a 

Line will oblige very much 

*“* Yours, et cetera, 

“ Temple of the Muses.” 

Nothing can surpass, for exquisite 
pleasantry, sharp satire, and the finest 
wit, this brilliant gem; unless it be 
the following letter, which will be re- 
lished vastly by those who are familiar 
with the domestic history of the then 
Prince Regent, afterwards George IV., 
with which we must conclude our ex- 
tracts, though there is more than as 
much again, of equal lustre. 

FROM THE DIARY OF A PO- 
LITICIAN. 
“< Wednesday. 
* Through M—nch—st—r-square took 
a canter just now— 
Met the old yellow chariot, and made a 
low bow, 
This I did, of course, thinking ’twas loyal 
and civil, 
But got such a look—oh, *twas black as 
the devil! 
How unlucky !—incog, he 
about, 
And I, like a noodle, must go find him out! 
Mem.—When next by the old yellow cha- 
riot I ride, 
To remember there is nothing Princely 
inside, 


** EXTRACTS 


was trav’lling 


“ Thursday. 
“ At levee to-day made another sad 
blunder— 
What can be come over me lately, I won- 
der! 


* Paternoster-row. 
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The P——e was as cheerful as if, all his 
life, 

He had never been troubled with friends 
or a wife. 

¢ Fine weather,’ says he—to which I, who 
must prate, 

Answered, ‘ Yes, sir, but changeable rather 
of late.’ 

He took it, I fear, for he look’d somewhat 
gruff, 

And handled his new pair of whiskers so 
rough, 

That before all the 
they’d come off, 

And then, Lord, how Geramb would tri- 
umphantly scoff ! 

Mem.—To buy for son Dicky some un- 
guent or lotion 

To nourish his whiskers,—sure road to 
promotion. 


courtiers I fear’d 


“ Saturday. 
* Last night a Concert—vastly gay— 

Given by Lady C—stl—r—gh. 
My Lord loves music, and, we know, 
Has two strings always to his bow. 
In choosing songs, the R—g—t nam’d 
‘ Had I a heart for falsehood fram’d.’ 
While gentle H—rtf—d begg’d and pray’d 
For * Yours I am, and sore afraid,’ ” 


“ Peter Pindar,” says the writer from 
whom we have already quoted in refer- 
ence toMoore, “the historian of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks and the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, of the Pilgrims and the Peas, of 
the Royal Academy, and of Mr. Whit- 
bread’s brewing vat, the bard in whom 
the nation and the king delighted, is old 
and blind,* but still merry and wise ; 
—remembering how he has made the 
world laugh in his time, and not re- 
penting of the mirth he hasgiven; with 
an involuntary smile lighted up at the 
mad pranks of his Muse, and the lucky 
hits of his pen—* faint picture of those 
flashes of his spirit, that were wont to 
set the table in a roar;’ like his own 
Expiring ‘Taper, bright and fitful tothe 
last; tagging a rhyme or conning his 
own epitaph; and waiting for the last 
summons, grateful and contented !” 

Previous to the period when these 
authors flourished, and during the era 
of our great national struggle, appeared 
our first essays at the union of politics 
and poetry, chiefly in the form of poli- 
tical satire. Trumbull’s Hudibrastic 
poem is a spirited copy of the admir- 
able original. A Frenchman, of more 
politeness than critical sagacity, wrote 
of it as superior (!) to Hudibras: but 





Wolcotti— Trumbull— Barlow, Se. 


such praise was Ayper-Hudibrastic in 
itself. Our epic poet Barlow is said to 
be the best known abroad (or rather 
was the best known) of our national 
bards, a fact that tends to injure the 
true poetical fame of our genuine sons 
of song. As a burlesque writer, Barlow 
deserves considerable praise. Dwight, 
Humphreys, Hopkins, Freneau, T. 
Paine, and a few of equal rank and 
ability, have long since been forgotten. 
It is a little singular that our earliest 
writers of verse should have been fol- 
lowers of Pope, and destitute of any 
spirit of intellectual independence. 
With Bryant and Dana, true pupils of 
Wordsworth and nature, commences 
our poetical history. Bryant is, both 
in point of time and genius, our first 
poet, and a devoted advocate of free- 
dom. One of his latest effusions, “‘ The 
Antiquity of Freedom,” is a noble 
poem, worthy of the author of “« The 
Seasons,” and not unworthy of the 
author of “The Excursion.” ‘The spi- 
rited ode has been revived by Drake t 
and Holmes,} who have written, per- 
haps, our two finest national lyrics. 
The Pindaric odes, by Croaker and 
Co., are piquant satires, well known to 
the readers of the Evening Post in the 
year 1819. 

In England we recollect nothing of 
the Anti-Jacobin wits superior to the 
Croaker effusions. Canning, the best of 
the writers, was neat and elegant in 
his verse as in his oratory, and rarely 
rose above a classical correctness and 
gentlemanly smartness. 

The last satirical jeu J’esprit in Eng- 
land that time has made classical, 
(upon which we can at present lay our 
hands), was a joint production of Cole- 
ridge and Southey, thet appeared in 
the Morning Post some years ago. 
Since that time epigrams and verses 
numberless have, doubtless, been pro- 
duced, but nothing comparable to the 
following, with which we shall bring 
our rambling lucubrations to a close: 


“ THE DEVIL’s THOUGHTS. 
‘From his brimstone bed, at break of 
day, 
A walking the Devil is gone, 
To visit his little snug farm of the earth, 
And see how his stock went on. 


* Over the hill and over the dale, 
And he went over the plain, 








——— 


* This was written previous to his death. 


{ The American Flag. 


t The Constitution. 
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And backwards and forwards he swish’d “ He went into a rich bookseller’s shop, 

his long tail, Quoth he, ‘ We are both of one college ; 
As a gentleman swishes his cane. For I myself sat like a cormorant once, 
Fast by the tree of knowledge.’ 

* And how then was the Devil drest ? : ; : 

Oh! he was in his Sunday’s best, * Down the river there plied with wind 

His jacket was red and his breeches were and tide, 
blue, A pig with vast celerity ; 

And the Devil looked wise as he saw how 
the while, 

It cut its own throat. ‘ There!’ quoth 


“Hes a he with a smile, 
rw Senses Soe © Papers ‘Goes “ England’s commercial pros- 


On a dung-heap beside his stable, 
And the Devil smiled, for it put him in 


mind “aj ‘old-Bath-Fiel 
Of Cain and his brother Abel. go nn Sg ie ase a 


A solitary cell, 


And there was a hole where his tail came 
through. 
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perity. 


“< A *pothecary on a white horse And the Devil was pleased, for it gave 
Rode by on his vocations, him a hint 
And the De vil thought of his old Friend, For improving his prisons in hell. 


Death in the Revelations. 
** General ————’s burning face 


*¢ He saw a cottage with a double coach He saw with consternation, 
house, And back to hell his way did he take, 
A cottage of gentility ! For the Devil thought, by a slight mis- 
And the Devil did grin, for his darling sin take, 
Is the pride that apes humility. It was general conflagration.’** 
TECUMSEH.* 


Tuts volume is entitled toa higher de- reward, if the higher meed toward 
gree of attention than fortune seemsto which he has chiefly aimed, is with- 
have yet awarded to it, at thehands of held, or unkindly and ungraciously 
the public criticism of the country. Its stinted. 

publishers, we believe, have little rea- The appeararice of an American 
son to complain, the first edition hav- poem in nine cantos, forming a volume 
ing “gone off” at a very satisfactory of about three handred pages, is not 
rate, scattered from their shelves to such an every-day phenomenon, as to 
take a welcome place on a thousand be entitled to no more notice than the 
drawing-room. tables. But for the passing recognition of the fact, among 
poet—the young poet, an author for the fifty others to which each hour 
the first time—though that testimony gives birth, and of which the ephe- 
to the merits of his production w hich meral thought does not outlive the day. 
is borne by the ledger of his bookseller, And especially a work so pecdliarly 
is by no means an immaterial point, national in its character, and the evi- 
yet to his ardent and aspiring soul, dent product of so gallant an ambition 
athirst for praise, forsympathy andlove, and enthusiasm on the part of its au- 
there is but small satieraction in such thor, deserves and demands at least a 


. : The history of the above production is interesting, and is re elated s at Ten gth in the 
late London edition of Southey’s Poetical Works. It appears the authorship was 
quite a matter of discussion—Porson, the famous Greek scholar, being named among 
other claimants. In point of fact, however, whatever merit the piece possesses is 
chiefly due to Southey, who contributed the longer and livelier portion. In the edi- 
tion of Coleridge, from which we extracted it, the poem is no longer than we have 
given: but later editions present it tripled in length, though hardly in piquancy. 

* Tecumseh, or the West Thirty Years Since. A Poem. By George H. Colton. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1842. 
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more respectful attention, if not a more 
generous reward of praise and encour- 
agement, than Mr. Colton’s “‘ Tecum- 
seh” has yet received. We takesome 
fault to ourselves, as well as imputing 
it toothers, for what may have seemed 
a cold and chilling neglect of a meri- 
torious contribution to our national lit- 
erature; and, determined not to allow 
procrastination to cross the turnin 
point of a new year and volume, shall 
proceed to impart to our readers some 
acquaintance with its contents and 
character. 

“Tecumseh” is a tale in verse, of 
forest life and adventure, at the period 
of the war of 1812, with a dramatis 
persone divided between Indians and 
whites. The main thread of narra- 
tive along which all the incidents ar- 
range themselves, relates to the for- 
tunes of two lovers, of the latter race, 
—the maiden being in the possession 
of her Indian captors, while her be- 
trothed roams the wilds of the west, 
far and wide, in quest of her. Its action 
embraces two years, and besides the 
personal adventures of the characters 
of the poem, some of the most promi- 
nent public events of the period are de- 
scribed at great extent,—such as the 
efforts made by the great aboriginal 
hero who gives name to the work, to 
effect a general Indian league of ex- 
termination against the whites, the 
battle of the Wabash, Perry’s victory 
on Lake Erie, and the battle of the 
Thames. 

The scene opens thus, on an autum- 
nal day, on the banks of the Ohio: 


“* A few years gone, the western star 
On his lone evening watch surveyed 
Through all his silent reign afar 
But one interminable shade, 
From precipice and mountain brown 
And tangled forest darkling thrown; 
Save where, the blue lakes, inland seas, 
Kissed lightly by the creeping breeze, 
His beams, beyond unnumbered isles, 
Glanced quivering o’er their dimpling 
smiles ; 

Or where, no tree or summit seen, 
Unbrokenly a sea of green, 
That wild, low shores eternal laved, 
The Prairie’s billowy verdure waved. 
Nor ever might a sound be heard, 
Save warbling of the wild-wood bird, 
Or some lone streamlet’s sullen dash 
In the deep forest, or the crash 
Of ruined rock, chance-hurled from high, 
Or swarthy Indian’s battle cry, 
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Whooped for revenge and victory. 

And through the wilderness of green, 

Low banks or beetling rock between, 

Through rough and smooth, through fair 
and wild, 

The still strange scenery of a dream, 
By its enchanting power beguiled, 
Birth of the rock, the mountain’s child, 

Th’ Ohio rolled his sleepless stream, 
From morn till evening, day by day, 
Urging his solitary way. 

No nobler stream did ever glide 
From fountain head to Ocean’s tide. 


Between the banks that face to face 

Gaze on each other’s brows for ever, 
And hold within their deep embrace 

A lengthened reach of that broad river, 
The autumn sun’s last lingering rays, 
Shot long and low, did trembling rest 
Level upon its watery breast. 
Beneath those burnished arrows rolled, 
The waters seemed like molten gold, 
Unless some jutting rock from high, 

Or tree, hung midway in the air, 
Catching them ere they quivered by, 

Its dark form threw distinctly there ; 
Or light, through frost-changed foliage 

streaming, 

As to the eyes of childhood dreaming, 
A mingling of all colors made, 
From morning’s flush to twilight’s shade. 


Upon a broad stone, which the flood, 
With ceaseless murmurings, softly laved, 

While high o’er head gray rocks uprose, 
And green trees mid their ruins waved, 

Like granite statue in repose, 

Unmoved and stern a warrior stood. 

Not his the arms, the garb, the mien, 

That in chivalric days were seen, 

When rushed from hall and lady’s bower 
Gay knights with spear and shield, 

To reap in one tempestuous hour 
Glory on Death’s own field. 

Yet were his form and features high 

Of Nature’s own nobility ; 

And though upon his face of stone 

No ray of quick expression shone, 

Within his keenly glancing eye 

Gleamed the fierce light of victory. 

The beaded moccasins he wore 

Were redder dyed in crimson gore; 

The eagle’s feather in his hair— 

Drops of the bloody rain were there ; 

And on his wampum belt arrayed 

Three scalps, sad trophies! were dis- 

played: — 

An aged man’s—the shrivelled skin 

Still showed a few locks white and thin; 

A woman’s next—the tresses gray 

Upon his thigh dishevelled lay ; 

And third, of all the saddest sight, 

A child’s fair curls in amber light 

Hung trembling to the breeze of night. 
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The soft wind shakes their dewy 


wreath— 
Alas! ’tis not a mother’s breath ! 


A beam of light upon them lies— 
It is not from a mother’s eyes !” 


The Indian thus introduced, fresh 
from the murder of a settler’s family, 
is an Ottawa, named Ken-hat-ta-wa. 
He is accompanied by his younger 
brother,—a young maiden, the daugh- 
ter of the massacred prisoner, whom 
he is bearing off captive,—and an Eng- 
lish white man, the great villain of the 
story, named De Vere, who had insti- 
gated the act, and whose motive had 
been a double one, hatred against the 
father of the maiden, and love of Ma- 
ry herself. We learn from an episode 
introduced shortly after this tableau vi- 
vant of the solitary Indian figure, that 
she had formerly dwelt on the banks 
of the Connecticut, where she had be- 
stowed her love upon a youth named 
Moray, and had spurned De Vere, who 
had there sought to possess himself dis- 
honorably of her charms. The latter 
vowing vengeance upon her and hers, 
had reduced her father by his arts to 
poverty, and had then sought to buy 
the daughter for his bride, with offers 
which were rejected with scorn. The 
ruined family had then migrated west- 
ward. 


“ And in her home a thousand miles 
From that which won her infant smiles, 
And charmed her childhood into tears, 
And fed with thought her growing years, 
Fair Mary dwelt ’mid scenes, might well 
Beguile with their Elysian spell 

The dreams of her loved native dell. 
Where dark Miami’s rushing stream 
Through willows wild did dimly gleam, 
Their simple, lowly cottage rose, 
Bosomed in Eden’s sweet repose. 

At distance from the rest removed, 

{t was by her the better loved. 

Before it swept the voiceful river, 
Communing with the winds for ever ; 
Behind a gentle slope displayed 

Some scattered trees of friendly shade, 

In Nature’s negligence arrayed ; 

And near, a fount, with slumbrous sound, 
Diffused a dewy coolness round. 

The wild-rose bloomed beside the door, 
The wild-vine wreathed the windows o’er, 
And thousand flowers all lonely grew, 
Ne’er blushing to the human view 

Till Mary came with fairer hue, 

Nor wooed but by the wild-wood bird 
Till Mary came with softer word. 

And ever as the Sabbath sun 

On those rude dwellings calmly shone, 


Though no cathedral towards the sky 
Its gloomy turrets lifted high, 
Yet echoed with the voice of prayer | 
The many-pillared temple there— 
The dim, the still, the solemn wood— 
For rightly deemed that pilgrim band, 
He was the God of solitude, 
As of a peopled land!” 


But they are ere long pursued there 
both by love and hate. De Vere pos- 
sesses himself of the person of Mary in 
the mode already mentioned; and 
Moray, her lover, following their mi- 
gration, reaches their cottage by the 
Miami only in time to witness the de- 
solation just made there. 


* At last one autumn morn he stood, 
Within the hoar, unbreathing wood, 
Above her home. His soul became 
So feeble as a dying flame :— 
Suspense in bosoms stout and brave 
Will make the stillness of the grave! 
Through faded leaves the early sun 
Upon the cottage coldly shone. 
All there was silent.—Did they sleep ?— 
He felt life’s curdling currents creep 
Back to his heart with shuddering chill ; 
He hurried down—but all was still, 
Except the dog’s low plaintive whine, 
Or wind that sighed through rustling vine. 
He knocked—he paused in doubt and 
dread— 

He saw the threshold stained and red— 
He burst the door—O God! the sight 
Had seared a seraph’s eyes of light! 
All pale and sealpless on the floor, 

With eyes from which the soul was 

flown, 
Stilled pulse, and hearts that beat no 
more, 

Lay mother, sire, and gentle son, 
Whom few brief years had smiled upon. 
Death had been there—and in their blood 
The faithful dog beside them stood, 
Moaning to them most piteously— 

It was a fearful sight to see !” 


He plunges into the forest in pursuit 
of the murderers, and for the rescue of 
their captive. The narrative returns to 
the latter party dropping down the 
Ohio in the chieftain’s canoe, under the 
cover of the night; when, as the 
young and gentler brother of Ken-hat- 
ta-wa is chaunting a song of Indian 
tenderness over the exhausted and 
sleeping girl, the pale “ lily-of-the-wa- 
ter,” a shot rings from Moray’s rifle, 
and its bullet is sped on a mistaken er- 
rand to the bosom of the youth,—who 
promised to become a very respectable 
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character if he had lived. The chief is 
dissuaded by De Vere from his first im- 
pulse to add his prisoner’s scalp to the 
three already at his belt; and the canoe 
passing beyond shot to the other bank 
of the river, pursues its rapid and si- 
lent way: 


“ Through the dim stillness on they sped, 
Like fabled spirits of the dead, 

In shadow borne, and silence lone, 
Along the lake of Acheron.” 


The Second Canto thus introduces 
the great chieftain who is the hero of 
the poem, in conference with his bro- 
ther, well known to history as “ the 
Prophet :” 


Tt was an Autumn morn: the sun 
Wearily rose his race to ran— 
He came but late, as an aged one; 
The cold, gray mists, like flags unfurled, 
Around the sleeping earth were curled ; 
On prairie, river, lake and wood, 
Lay the deep dream of solitude. 
Lone rising, in the midst was seen 
One mighty mound, with mosses green— 
Save where, by winds of autumn blown, 
The pale and withered leaves were strown, 
A huge rude pile, built up of old 
By hands long since forgot and cold. 
Time spares their tombs alone :—what 
name 
Their darkly mouldering dust can claim! 
And as the mists were rolled away, 
Before, outspread the eye beneath, 
A prairie’s boundless prospect lay 
Like solemn Ocean, as the breath 
Of morning swept its surface o’er, 
With long, slow waves, from shore to 
shore— 
There only rose not Ocean’s roar ; 
While all behind it stretched a range 
Of varied forest, fading sere, 
Touched with the spirit of a change, 
That falleth with the changing year; 
And there, by swell or grassy glade, 
Unscared the antlered wild-deer strayed, 
Or fed along the prairie’s verge 
Vast herds, that never felt the scourge, 
Or dashed o’er valley, plain and hill, 
Lords of their own unbounded will, 
As ocean billows shoreward press, 
The proud steeds of the wilderness. 


“ Upon that mound’s most silent height, 

Ere dewless fell the morning’s light, 

With step the hare had scarcely heard, 

Two warriors of the wood appeared. 

By his broad brow of care and thought, 
By his most regal mien and tread, 

By robes with richest wampum wrought, 
And eagle’s plume upon his head, 
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The one should be a chief of power, 

And ruler of the battle’s hour ; 

Nor e’er did eye a form behold 

At once more finished, firm and bold. 

Of larger mould and loftier mien 

Than oft in hall or bower is seen, 

And with a browner hue than seems 

To pale maid fair, or lights her dreams, 

He yet revealed a symmetry 

Had charmed the Grecian sculptor’s eye, 

A massive brow, a kindled face, 

Limbs chiselled to a faultless grace, 

Beauty and strength in every feature, 
While in his eyes there lived the light 
Of a great soul’s transcendent might— 

Hereditary lord by nature ! 

As stood he there, the stern, unmoved, 

Except his eagle glance that roved, 

And darkly limned against the sky 

Upon that mound so lone and high, 

He looked the sculptured God of Wars, 

Great Odin, or Egyptian Mars, 

By crafty hand, from dusky stone, 

Immortal wrought in ages gone, 

And on some silent desert cast, 

Memorial of the mighty Past ! 

And yet, though firm, though proud his 

glance, 

There was in his countenance 

That settled shade, which oft in life 

Mounts upward from the spirit’s strife, 

As if upon his soul there lay 

Some grief which would not pass away. 


«¢ The other’s lineaments and air 
Revealed him plainly brother born 
Of him, who on that summit bare 
So sad, yet proudly, met the morn: 
But, lighter built, his slender frame 
Far less of grace, as strength, could 
claim ; 
And, with 
fierce, 
Would seem 
pierce, 
And low’ring visage, aye the while, 
Inwrought of subtlety and guile, 
Whose every glance, that darkly stole, 
Bespoke the crafty, cruel soul, 
There was from all his presence shed 
4 power, a chill, mysterious dread, 
Which made him of those beings seem, 
That shake us in the midnight dream. 
Yet were his features, too, o’ercast 
With mournfulness, as if the past 
Had been one vigil, painful, deep and 


an eye that, sharp and 


the gazer’s breast to 


long. 
Of hushed Revenge still brooding over 
wrong.” 


In this conference, brooding fiercely 
over the wrongs of their race, Tecum- 
seh announces to the Prophet his de- 
sign of forming a general Indian 
league for the expulsion of the pale- 
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faces from the continent, and leaves it 
in charge with him to prevent any out- 
break, or betrayal of this purpose, till 
his return from the mission on which 
he proposes immediately to depart. 
The scene is transferred to an Indian 
camp, distant from the mound of this 
meeting, where the Ottowa band is 
awaiting the return of their chief Ken- 
hat-ta-wa—together with a band of the 
Shawnee tribe, to which Tecumseh 
and the Prophet belonged : 


** A motley scene the camp displayed. 

Their simple wigwams, loosely made 

Of skins and bark, and rudely graced 

With sylvan honors of the chase, 
At scattered intervals were placed 
Beneath majestic trees—the race 

Of other years; while, statelier reared, 

Alone and in their midst appeared 

The lodge of council, honored most, 

Yet unadorned with care or cost. 

Their beaded leggins closely bound, 

Their blankets wreathed their loins 
around, 

Whence rose each neck and brawny 
breast 

Like bust of bronze with tufted crest, 

Around, the forest-lords were seen— 

Some, old, with grave and guarded 
mien 

High converse holding in the shade— 

Some idly on the green turf laid, 

Or, girt with arms of varied name, 

Repairing them for strife or game; 

Their dusky wives, from birth the while 

Tnured to care and silent toil, 

Prepared the venison’s savory food 

And yellow corn, in sullen mood, 

Or sweetly to their infants sung, 

So light in wicker-cradles swung 

Upon the breeze-rocked boughs; in play 

Lithe urchins did their skill essay, 

Beneath some chief’s approving eye, 

To launch the feathered arrow high, 

The hatchet hurl, or through the air 

Send the shrill whoop; half robed or 
bare, 

The youth would act war’s mimic game, 

Or strove their wild-born steeds to 
tame— 

Perchance their captives scarce a day— 

Themselves untamed and wild as they; 

While sat beneath the green leaves 
fading 

Young maids, their chequered baskets 
braiding, 

Whose merry laugh or silvery call 

Oft rang most sweet and musical, 

Whose glancing black eyes often stole 

To view the worshipped of their soul: 

And ever in th’ invisible breeze 

Waved solemnly those tall ok trees, 
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And fleecy clouds, above the prairies 
flying, 

Led the light shadows, chasing, chased 
and dying.” 


Mary, refusing her life on the condi- 
tion of accepting the love of De Vere, is 
on the point of being put to death, when 
another prisoner is brought in, and 
Ken-hat-ta-wa exults to learn that the 
slayer of his brother, whose death an 
inferior victim was about to expiate, 
has fallen into his hands. Moray and 
Mary rush into each other’s arms, with 
so much pleasure, that the reader can- 
not but regret the very unpleasant cir- 
cumstances which attend their meet- 
ing. They are, of course, very soon 
brought back to “a sense of their situ- 
ation ;” and the maiden having fainted, 
the Indians speedily prepare an ordeal 
through which the youth would have 
found some difficulty to pass in safety : 


“ Those words received th’ excited crowd, 
With frantic gestures—shoutings loud; 
And seizing in their tawny hands 
Knives, hatchets, clubs, or 
brands, 

They ranged in two long lines, to greet 
With death the captive’s faltering feet, 
As tortured demons, grim and fell, 
Conduct a lost soul down to hell.” 


smoking 


However, he has no idea of indulging 
their benevolent intentions ; and, with 
a most unreasonable perverseness, as 
soon as he is released and posted to 
begin the sport, he snatches a toma- 
hawk from a huge warrior at his side, 
cleaves his brain at a blow, and is off 
at right angles, amidst a shower of 
spears and arrows, the whole legion of 
red devils streaming after him across 
the plain. His practised powers of 
limb come here into good play. The 
chase is described with much vigor and 
spirit. He dashes into the high prairie 
grass,—where, after a toilsome mile of 
progress had been made, a still more 
formidable foe comes to face him in 
front, in the form of a prairie fire! This 
passage was quoted on a different oc- 
casion in our pages, in illustration of a 
corresponding one of Catlin’s prose, 
(Dem. Review for July, 1842), to 
which the reader is referred. Moray 
escapes from the pursuit in his rear— 
the Indians being driven back by the 
still fiercer element, and the spear of 
their chief alone singing past him as he 
plunges into the advancing flame. 
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After staggering on among the burning 
roots and glowing coals, he falls into 
safety and a deep pit, which the author 
has most opportunely dug there for his 
rescue,— 


“Wherein the greener grass that grew, 
And reeds, yet moist with rain or dew, 
Were scathed not by the fiery scourge, 
That rolled above its rapid surge.” 


By the time the baffled warriors re- 
turn from this chace, their other captive 
has recovered from her swoon. She 
continues to spurn the suit of De Vere; 
is tied to a tree; and after being for 
some time the mark on which the red 
wretches practise their dexterity in 
grazing her cheek and bosom with 
their spears and tomahawks, Ken-hat- 
ta-wa is about todespatch her with his 
club, just swung back for the blow, 
when in bounds Tecumseh—reproaches 
their cowardly ferocity—and deprecat- 
ing any act of this kind, calculated to 
provoke a premature collision with the 
whites, cuts the captive’s bonds, and 
delivers her to the kinder cares of his 
Shawnee maidens, with the intention 
of eventually having her sent back to 
the white settlements. And so ends 
the Second Canto. 

The Third, after introducing Tecum- 
seh, by the side of his father’s grave, 
in a lonely spot on the banks of the 
Mississippi, describes his tour, lasting 
from autumn till spring, among the 
Indian tribes westward of that river 
and along the Gulf. He first visits all 
the tribes along the Missouri and its 
tributaries as far as the Platte; thence 
turns southward, and again reaching 
the Mississippi, crosses it, and traverses 
the region of the Gulf and the rivers 
flowing into it ; returns and crosses the 
great Father of Waters again at a still 
lower point ; pushes up along the base 
of the Rocky Mountains and among 
the Black Hills; again recrosses the 
Mississippi, this time near its source, 
and reaches Lake Superior in the 
spring. This is, in our opinion, the 
best part of the poem. Mr. Colton is 
very felicitous in his treatment of the 
names and geography of the countless 
tribes through whieh he carries his 
magnificent hero. We can afford room 
for only the following specimens: 


* And all along Missouri’s shores, 
Till Konzas his dark tribute pours, 


And farther yet, where Platte still brings 

Wide offering from his thousand springs, 

And—countless reared from varied base, 

Memorials of a vanished race— 

Old mounds arise, dwelt, fiery-souled, 

Brave tribes, as Nature uncontrolled. 

*T was theirs to go and come at will, 

Chance fruits to eat, and drink the rill, 

To chase the game through pathless 
wood 

Or track the flying feet of blood, 

To shift, so slight their rude abodes, 

From place to place their household gods, 

To live and die in tameless pride, 

Ev’n as their fathers lived and died : 

For they not yet, so far removed, 

The stranger’s fatal gifts had proved, 

That, from his nobler nature weaned, 

But make the savage all a fiend. 


“Tecumseh in their midst appeared 
And by their council-fires was heard. 
Sioux of fierce, forbidding gaze, 

Sauces, Foxes, restless I-o-ways, 

O-toes and roving O-ma-has, 

And Weas, and wild Peorias, 

Were thrilled through utmost soul and 
sense, 

As, with a mournful eloquence, 

He told of mighty tribes that reared 

Their wigwams once by eastern waves, 
But now, where they had disappeared, 

Remained but violated graves— 

Then, with a voice of clarion, bade 

Themselves in battle be arrayed ; 

For better, crushed by trampling Fate, 

Than exiled, scorned and desolate. 

He paused—but still their souls were 
stirred, 

As hearing still each earnest word, 

And armed its might each warrior hand, 

To strive for their beloved land. 


“ No rest was his. With tireless pace 
Towards the far south he turned his face, 
To pass by woods and prairies wild, 
With their own solitude beguiled; 

By plains, where, since the birth of things, 
Gray Time hath waved his weary wings 
Through silence vast; by lonely streams 
More mighty than of old the themes 

Of mightiest bards—Euphrates, held 
Most ancient of the floods of Eld, 

By primal Eden—Nilus hoar, 

Far honored with his mystic lore— 
Hydaspes of the fabled shore— 

Indus, that barred the conquering bands, 
Or Ganges of the golden sands. 

No compass with its quivering ray 

Was guide upon his pathless way ; 

But journeying sun, and moving stars, 
Seen glimmering through the forest spars, 
Or green and gray moss, ages grown 

On rock or tree or boulder stone, 
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Declared his course, by day and night, 
Directer than the arrow’s flight.” 


* So crossed he nameless streams, that 
bear 
Their breasts through scenery stern or fair, 
To meet Missouri’s deep embrace. 
The wandering Kick-a-poe-an race, 
The Shew-an-nas by Konzas’ tide, 
The Osages, that dwell beside 
Arkansas’ mountain-fostered pride, 
Qua-paws, of spirit fierce and wild, 
As ever fired the Desert’s child— 
To these he told the same sad story 
Of present woes—of ancient glory. 
They heard: strange thoughts their souls 
possessed, 
A fire was kindled in each breast, 
And often in their troubled rest 
Dark dreams of vengeance came: 
They heard the yell and battle-ery, 
Saw knives and hatchets gleaming high, 
And maidens pale and women fly 
From dwellings wrapped in flame; 
And in the chace they wandered o’er 
The grounds their kindred roamed of yore. 
“ Through woods and solemn 
wastes, 
Hoarse-dashing, aye unwearied hastes 
The great Arkansas—gloomy river, 
Borne on in wildered dream for ever ! 
Along its course Tecumseh passed. 
Whether he toils through lowiands, 
massed 
With vegetation rank and vast, 
Whereof th’ enormous trees are wound, 
O’er trunk and limb, around and round, 
With monstrous vines, whose serpent-folds 
Strangle their giant life; or holds 
A rapid course, with freer feet, 
Where elk and wild deer bounded fleet, 
O’er open plains; or ruined steep 
Ascending, sees the landscape sleep, 
Stream, prairie, hill and forest deep, 
In beauty of a thousand lights; 
Or from the loftier azure heights 
Of Ozark’s mountain range, surveys 
The whole strange world beneath 
gaze— 
Still on his silent way he pressed, 
With thoughts, as steps, that would not 
rest.” 


hoary 


his 


In the meantime a great force from 
varied tribes had gathered about the 
Prophet; who, in accordance with the 
injunctions of Tecumseh, labors to re- 
strain them from their impatient desire 
to attack the friendly troops of Harri- 
son, then in their near vicinity. A 
Huron chief, named Oneirah, scoffs at 
the Prophet’s supernatural pretensions, 
and our old friend the Ottowa, Ken- 
hat-ta-wa, now at feud with the absent 
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Tecumseh, is determined not to be re- 
strained. The Prophet induces the 
Indians to burn Oneirah for a false and 
malign wizard, but he cannot restrain 
the fierce thirst of his followers for the 
fight, and he accordingly promises 
them, on the strength of his spells, 
safety from the enemy’s weapons. De 
Vere reappears on the scene, and bribes 
the Prophet to make him the escort of 
the captive white maiden whom Te- 
cumseh’s commands required to be sent 
back; but the Ottowa chieftain steps 
in, and wrests her from his hands, re- 
fusing to allow the captive who had 
been torn from him to be now sold by 
another, and determines to carry off 
“ the bruised and faded flower 


** To share in peace, by Huron’s water, 
Che wigwam of the Ottowa’s daughter ; 
That never he, while suns shall set, 
Tecumseh and revenge forget.” 


The Fourth Canto is devoted chiefly 
to the battle of the Wabash. Moray, 
on recovering from his swoon at the 
bottom of the pit where we last left 
him, departs to seek the means of res- 
cuing or avenging his mistress, whom 
he had parted from, it must be con- 
fessed, rather unceremoniously. Find- 
ing that Harrison’s army had set out 
for the Indian country, he follows on 
its track. Before overtaking it, the 
adventure occurs to him of meeting an 
old squaw, and a young Indian boy, 
her son, who is dying of wounds and 
the exhaustion of a long flight from 
pursuit. He was the son of the Huron 
chieftain roasted so recently by Elsk- 
watawa, the Prophet,—at whom he 
had, at the moment of his father’s fate, 
hurled a weapon, which drew upon 
himself a hot pursuit. Moray revives 
him, bearing him to a fountain, and 
thence for about a league to his mo- 
ther’s wigwam, which his failing feet 
had been unable to reach. Owaola is 
the name of the youth whose life his 
kindness thus saves, and from whom 
he entitles himself to a gratitude never 
withheld by the Indian, and very ser- 
viceable in the subsequent course of 
the story. He afterwards joins Harri- 
son’s army, which is surprised by night 
in its encampment; and in a hand to 
hand encounter with De Vere, his im- 
petuous fury causes him to fall before 
the deadlier coolness of the latter, so 
that he is left there for dead among 
the heaps that strewed that fatal field. 
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At the opening of the Fifth Canto 
Moray lies a prisoner on a couch of 
fever, from his wounds, in the hut of 
an old woodman who had picked him 
up while engaged in looking for the 
bodies of three of his own sons who had 
fallen in the same disaster. The win- 
ter passes, and it is not till the spring 
that his strength returns with the re- 
awakening life of the season. He is 
then joined by Owaola, the Huron 
youth whose life he had saved and 
they set out on an expedition to the 
Ottowa country, in quest of Mary. 

On the same day which thus wit- 
nesses their departure from the cabin 
of the old woodman by the banks of 
the Wabash, the reader is thus afforded 
a glimpse of the distant spot, in the 
Ottowa country, in the northern part 
of Michigan, which is to be the 
goal of a long and arduous wandering 
on their part : 


“ °Twas on the same bright day in 
spring, 
Where Huron’s billows slowly swing, 
To meet the lifted wave that falls 
Round Mackinaw’s primeval walls, 
Beside a brook, that wound along 
Green trees and flowery knolls among, 
\ maiden of the forest stood. 
Oft on the smoothly gliding flood, 
While twining wreaths of blossoms wild, 
She bent her beaming eyes, and smiled 
To see her face, so soft and fair, 
With answering beauty imaged there; 
Save when a sadness o’er her stole, 
As pouring forth a sorrowing soul, 
With broken notes, yet sweet and clear, 
She heard her comrade singing near, 
Whose form was hid by foliage green— 
Though through the waving boughs ’twas 
seen, 

3y glimpses of her pallid face, 
She was not of the red man’s race. 


“ What though a daughter of the Sun, 
And rather of the twilight born 
Than of the flushed and rosy morn, 
That maid with dusk complexion shone; 
Yet was its hue as purely clear 
As heaven, when first the stars appear ; 
And all her form had Nature’s art 
So moulded light, that every part 
From Naiad foot to chiselled face, 
Seemed conscious of a perfect grace; 
While her untaught, untainted soul, 
Informed, inspired, ilumed the whole, 
And flowed through eyes as darkly bright, 
As e’er were lit with heavenly light 
At Beauty’s triumph, Love’s fond hour, 
In court or cottage, hall or bower. 
And well her simple Indian dress 
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Became that airy loveliness. 

The fawn-skin frock, so softly dressed, 
Close folded o’er her swelling breast, 
And gently bound her waist about, 

By belt with purple wampum wrought, 
Thence falling short, in graceful ease, 
Like Highland kirtle, to her knees ; 
And, well the rounded limb that graced, 
Her crimson-broidered leggins, laced 
The beaded moccasins to meet 

Upon those fairy-fashioned feet— 
These soothly of a youth had told, 

Of delicate and maiden mould, 

But that the smooth and raven tresses, 
Descending low in soft caresses, 

And rising breast, howe’er concealed, 
That form a maiden true revealed. 

As on her arm there hung a bow, 

Of polished length and ebon glow, 
She might have seemed, that forest child, 
An Indian Dian, chaste and wild !” 


And here we recover the long lost 
trail of the proper hero of the poem, who 
has just reached the waters of Superior, 
on his return from his western tour. 
Coming suddenly upon the beautiful 
Omeena, who is the daughter of our 
old Ottawa friend, he falls in love with 
her at sight; and introducing himself 
asthe great Tecumseh, a very few min- 
utes suffice for his wooing and winning, 
—her answer, after very brief parley, 
being in the following pretty style of 
figurative consent: 


«¢¢ Chieftain !? exclaimed she, pointing 
high, 

‘ See yonder cloud climb up the sky. 

And hark! the seng birds will not sing : 

They cower in fear each shivering wing. 

But lo! yon eagle’s rising form ! 

He hastens alone to meet the storm. 

He cares not for his eyrie past, 

So he may ride the rolling blast. 

Go, warrior; when the sky is clear 

The Ottowa maid will meet him here. 

Go—when the pale-face dwells no more 

By Wabash tide or Huron’s shore, 

Then to her mother’s grave she’ll bring 

Young flowers, her last sweet offering, 

And in the eagle’s eyrie sing ? ” 


But it is not alone among civilized 
Christians, that private arrangements 
of this nature are sometimes very pro- 
vokingly interfered with by objections 
on the part of the family. Ken-hat-ta- 
wa suddenly stands before them, with- 
out considering how entirely de trop 
his presence is at the moment. We 
are sadly afraid he has condescended, as 
other papas have done before him, to 
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play the part of an eavesdropper. He 
orders Omeena home, and his deport- 
ment to Tecumseh is decidedly deficient 
in politeness. The latter, ‘however, 
will not, at present at least, quarrel 
with him, but after some high words, 
with a running accompaniment of 
thunder and lightning from the hea- 
vens, he takes his leave. 

We then return to Moray and his 
grateful and devoted guide. Owaola 
picks up arusty tomahawk on the field 
of the Wabash fight. 
* Thence crossed they many a forest 

stream, 
Lone wandering in its shadowy dream— 
And passed full many a fount and rill, 
In Nature’s ear that murmurs still— 
And saw in many a glassy lake 
Their glancing forms dark shadows make. 
But none of these fed Moray’s sight 
With wonder, and his soul with light, 
Like those fair plains of varied dress, 
The gardens of the wilderness 
From old, the true Hesperian named, 
And lovelier than the ancient famed— 
The boundless prairies. Far and nigh 
Vast rolling carpets met his eye, 
Of vernal verdure wrought with flowers 
More gay than bloom in eastern bowers— 
The jessamine and desert-rose, 
Sweet honey-suckles’ urn-like blows, 
The wild pink and the golden-rod, 

And nameless more, of gentle hue, 

That from their tremulous bells of dew 
Breathed ceaseless incense up to God. 
Oft rose into the silent air 
Those ancient mounds, so still and bare, 
That seemed as ever brooding o’er 
The annals of a race no more; 

While here and there were single trees, 
Conversing with the voiceful breeze, 
That through departed centuries 

Had guarded, with their sceptres green, 
The regal realms that lay between, 

And in their gay dominion seen 

The wild beasts come and pass away, 
And wilder tribes of men decay ; 

And all throughout were living things 
On nimble feet or glittering wings— 
The wild bull, with his shaggy hide, 
The mining gopher, seldom spied, 

The humming-bird on opening flower, 
The eagle high of kingly power.” 


Passing by the St. Joseph, the Kala- 
the Grande, the Shiawasse, 


mazZoo, 
the Saganaw, they reach the shores of 
Lake Huron. Here they visit an 


ancient Huron tomb, twocenturies old ; 
and whilethere, themselves concealed, 
witness the meeting of Tecumseh and 
the Prophet. 


The former very prop- 
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erly asks, ‘is Elskwatawa well ?”— 
though he afterwards reproaches him 
severely for his mismanagement during 
his absence. The young Huron fore- 
goes this opportunity of avenging his 
father’s murder on the Prophet, “only 
because the impulse is repressed by the 
spell of the noble presence of Tecum- 
seh, “‘ whom all the red men’s minds 
revere.” They reach the country of 
the Ottawas,—but only to learn, as 
they do through the inquiries of Owa- 
ola, that the chief had conveyed his 
daughter and his captive much further 
north and westward to the shores of 
Superior, for the alleged purpose of 
security in the coming war, but in 
reality to remove the former from the 
love of Tecumseh. On, of course. 

The Sixth Canto relates their con- 
tinued wandering on their quest. Mo- 
ray’s Indian guide proves himself a 
dexterous ship-builder, two days suf- 
ficing for the completion of the labor 
thus described : 


* Within a green secluded vale, 
That opened out upon the deep, 
By rippling lake and breathing gale 
And rustling foliage lulled to sleep, 
To bear them o’er the waters blue, 
The Huron built his light canoe 
With hatchet, ever borne for use, 
He hewed him bending roots of spruce ; 
Around their smooth, opposing bows, 
In graceful curvature that rose, 
Long, slender rods he lightly drew, 
Of cedar red and springy yew ; 
From many a trunk, left white and stark, 
Peeled wide and thin the birchen bark, 
Which lapped and folded close around 
The jointed frame, and firmly bound 
In plaited edges o’er the rim, 
He sewed with fibrous wattap slim, 
And pitched, along each seem and line, 
With resin of the gummy pine; 
Then, last, adorned with skilful eye 
Its sides, and endings curving high, 
With chequered quills and varied paint, 
In all devices queer and quaint— 
Bright snakes, and birds of many a hue, 
And forms that Fancy’s fingers drew.” 


In the conveyance thus extempo- 
rized, they embark on the waters of the 
Lake, (Huron), at Saganaw Bay, we 
presume, for their voyage up to Supe- 
rior. The glorious scenery through 
which their adventurous route lay, is 
described with so much spirit by Mr. 
Colton, that we cannot omit to quote 
some passages. The first important 
object on their way is Mackinaw : 
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« And now their feet the waters lave, 
Now o’er the brightly lifted wave 
Their birchen vessel lightly flies, 
As o’er the deep the sea-mew hies, 
That only cleaves, with gleaming breast, 
The white foam of each billow’s crest. 
Now rising out the way they saw 
The morn-kissed cliffs of Mackinaw, 
With chalky crags, and fortress white, 
And green-wood crowning every height, 
Bathed in the day-burst’s dewy light, 
While many a mile upon the deep 
Their dark, broad shadows lay asleep; 
And now they eastward glanced around 
Below the very walls that frowned, 
Sheer thrice a hundred feet in air, 
With beetling brows and bosom bare ; 
And now they see the island grow 
Faint in the distance dim—and now 
The farewell gaze is backward cast, 
St. Martin’s Isles are quickly passed, 
And all the day, while round them lie 
All glorious things *twixt earth and sky, 
Gleams on the bark from swell to swell, 
As doth the nautilus’ pearly shell, 
Till loud along the broken shore 
They hear the northern billows roar, 
And, gliding round, encamp secure 
Beyond the cape of wild Detour.” 


They sweep on through the St. 
Mary’s along the British coast, and at 
length greet the celebrated opening 
view of the great inland ocean: 


« And thus along St. Mary’s river— 
That, darkly flowing, hastes for ever, 
Nor lingers, though a hundred isles 
Entice to stay with tears and smiles, 
Hearing afar the call of ocean— 

They made their way with ceaseless 
motion, 

Glanced by St. Joseph’s sombre shore, 

Low De-la-Crosse, with countless more, 

Til, where the windings first unclose, 

The rushing Rapids whitening rose, 

With loveliest isles in green repose 

Amid their snowy foam; 

Where, isle or shore, the forests seem 

The strange commingling of a dream— 

The elm, the ash, the pine supreme, 

The willow bending to the stream, 

Mixed with the maple’s changeful 
gleam, 

And hemlock’s living gloom ; 

While, slumbering in their dreamy hue, 
The distant mountains catch the view. 
Such vision to the wanderer’s eyes 
Around the world may rarely rise! 


** Again sweet Morn awakes. The 
world 

Yet sleeps beneath her flag unfurled, 

And ere in glowing life it shines, 
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Passed is the sable Point of Pines, 
At every stroke some fairer scene 
Appearing than before had been, 
Till, when all boundless falls the sheen, 
Where steep, high headlands frown 
apart, 
They glide, and—hush thy voice, thy 
heart, 
Thou gazer! to thine eye is given 
The mirror of eternal heaven ! 
No more they moved: their being grew 
A part of that abiding view, 
Which in the moveless heavens’ em- 
brace 
Seemed to absorb all time and space. 
Stern guardians of the entrance wide, 
Like Titans rose on either side 
Le Gros and pine-shagged Iroquois, 
Aye brooding o’er their gloomy joys ; 
Thence northward, far along the coast, 
Their giant forms a mountain host 
Fraternal] reared, enrobed in blue 
Of wave beneath and heaven on high, 
Till in the distance lost to view, 
Where melted lake and bending sky 
Into each other; westward stood 
A kindred rocky brotherhood, 
That stretch afar, unmoved sublime, 
Dim with the shadows of all time: 
And, guarded thus, between them lay, 
Clear, limitless, as realms of day 
Spread over them in blue expanse, 
The waters in their mighty trance ; 
While over all—the heavens, the height 
Of the far mountains, and upon 
Th’ eternal deep, the early sun 
Flung the broad splendor of his living 
light 
Illuming there Earth’s purest heaven-lit 
glass, 
Wherein great Nature views her glorious 
face !”? 


Turning westward they skim along 
the southern shore of the Lake. This 
brings them to the Pictured Rocks: 


s¢ On, on they fled. At last a scene 
Rose lovelier than in dreams hath been, 
Where many a mile, from wave to skies, 
Sublime the Pictured Rocks arise, 
And gain from years of sun and storms 
But added glories, brighter forms. 
Oh! idle all are words to tell 
How fair, as sunset on them fell! 
At first a lower range appeared, 
With gray breast o’er the waters reared, 
And many a cave deep, dark, and rounded, 
Wherein the eternal billows sounded, 
That with the roll and thunder-shock 
In terror quaked th’ eternal rock. 
Thence towering rose they, cleft and 

veined, 

Until the very clouds were gained ; 
While on their surface, smooth or rent, 
In thousand shapes were brightly blent 
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The thousand hues of earth and air, 
Through varied pictures, rich and rare, 
Structure and landscape, flame and smoke, 
As painted by the pencil’s stroke, 

And forms which Fancy draws at will 
With all her fair, capricious skill. 


«« Amidst all these so strangely given, 
Long worn by waves, or seamed and riven 
By time and tempest, from the rock 
Stood forth all shapes the eye to moek. 
Old fortresses and castles towered, 
Whose battlements and bastions lower 
Dilapidated, desolate, 

Where Ruin holds his regal state; 

Vide grottoes, smoothly scooped, far down 
Beneath the lucid waters shone ; 

And, reared in majesty alone, 
Columnar rising from the wave, 

Or sunk below with polished pave, 
Where eddies aye with gurgling sound 
Circle the chiselled shafts around, 

Were solemn temples, simply grand, 
Hewn not by any mortal hand. 
Hark! through their ancient 

dim, 

And sounding nave, the choral hymn 
Goes up to Jove !—Nay ! ’tis the roar 
Of waters rolling evermore 
Among the massy pillars there, 

With anthems and the voice of prayer, 
That, rising to His far abode, 

For ever fill the ear of God! 
And still beside them, deep and low, 
Pierced darkly, whither none may know, 
Yawn mighty caverns, wherein go 
The smothered billows, to and fro; 
While over all, in sullen frown, 

Huge precipices darken down, 

With trees on all their winding verge, 
Green waving o’er the foamy surge. 
Chaos of splendors! It would seem 

As Nature, known in skill supreme, 

Had chosen, at some idle hour, 

To mock vain man’s mimetic power, 

And on that solitary shore, 

Ere broke its wave the Indian’s oar, 
Displayed with her almighty hand 
The mortal works of every land, 
And o’er the whole assemblage strown, 
Strange lovely fancies all her own !” 


aisles and 


On the eighth day, while in the act 
of crossing a broad bay,they are over- 
taken by a terrific tempest, by which 
their frail bark is wrecked, though 
they are cast up by the billows in safety, 
high if not dry, on theshore. Making 


their way through the woods, they 
soon light upon the beautiful Indian 
maiden Omeena, in a situation of ex- 
treme peril, whom Moray rescues from 
the rage of a cataract with great gal- 
lantry. 


She takes him to see a cap- 
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tive white maiden, in whom we of 
course expect to find the object of our 
long wandering by forest and flood,— 
but behold, the provoking poet is only 
tantalizing both his heroand his reader. 
It is, after all, another person,—in 
whom he discovers a Scottish maiden, 
broken-hearted for the death of a kins- 
man of his own, who had fallen in 
battle in France. The coincidence is 
certainly a very extraordinary one, but 
we fear that all the pathos attached by 
the author to her ease is Jost upon the 
reader in his disappointment at her 


unwelcome intrusion into another’s 
more proper place. All we can learn 
about the latter individual is the fol- 
lowing: 

“¢ What speak’st thou of another maid? 


There was with us,’ Omeena said, 

* Long since, most sorrowful and fair. 
Like this a moon-lit form of air. 

But she one night was stole away! 

If this is not treating a confiding and 
sympathizing public in a very aggra- 
vating manner, we should like toknow 
what would have been better entitled to 
the designation. But there is scant time 
afforded for complaint. The father of 
Omeena re-appears. Moray’s gallantry 
in saving the life of the daughter now 
saves him from the immediate ven- 
geance of the Ottawa. The latte: 
gives him and his Huron friend a day’s 
startin flight, together with a couple 
of bows and supply of arr 
last thin thread that bound the Scot- 
tish maiden to life snaps with his de- 
parture. They celebrate her simple 
obsequies, Omeena singing her lament 
over the vanished “ foam of the 
waters’”—the melted “‘snow-wreath of 
winter’—the departed 
summer.” 

The Seventh Canto carries our friends 
sull further off into the far savagery of 
the wild. They fall into the hands 
of another tribe of Indians 
was; between whom and the pursuing 
Ottowas a fierce conflict takes place, 
resulting in the escape of a small num- 
ber, including Moray and Owaola, in a 
canoe on the lake. His new captors 
strike across the lake, and his journey- 
ings end only on the shores of the Lake 
of Storms, where his life is spared only 
on the condition of his adoption into 
the tribe, as the son of a worthy old 
Sachem named Nidi-Wyan. During 


Ws, Ihe 


‘cloudlet of 


Chippe- 
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the ensuing summer and winter, he 
hunts with his tribe over the whole 
range of wilderness from the Lake of 
the Woods to the head waters of the 
Missouri. At last Tecumseh re-appears, 
to bind again the ligaments of his great 
league; anda vow of exterminating 
var against the whites being circulated 
among all the warriors of the tribe, 
Moray’s refusal to unite in it would 
have cost him his life, but that 
father effects his discharge 

tribe and safe departure 
war Chey again see Omeena 
on their way; and learn from her that 
had been heard of as dwelling 
on the eastern Superior, 


his 


from the 
) 


Mary 
shore of 


among the Mississagues, during the 
absence of De Vere, by whom she had 
been stolen off by night, the latter 


being on a mission as a bearer of Bri- 
presents through distant tribes. 
She furnishes him a guide to her, and, 
a passport of protection, she gives 

ll which she had received as 

a pledge of memory from Tecumseh. 
He is quickly conducted to her, and as 
quickly carries her off, and “all is 
merry asa marriage bell,’’—of which 
we half fancy that we hear the distant 
sound; when, behold, pursuit appears 
~a chace down the river 


tish 


him a Sie 


, the fugitives in one canoe, 


and De Vere and a hostile band in 
another—a plunge into the Rapids—a 
} 1 


backward shot by Moray which misses 


its chief aim, and only tumbles one of 
De Vere’s companions into the water— 
l wk of the canoe against a hidden 


a triumphant whoop of his pur- 
suers—a last glimpse of Mary “ borne 
down amid the foam and whirl”—and 
there certainly seems a final end to our 
unlucky friend at last! But he is saved 
from drowning, to find himself in the 


hands of De Vere and the British 
troops, to whom the former denounces 
him as a hostile agent long engaged 


d in 
tampering with the British tribes be- 
yond Superior. Being informed, how- 
that 
course he now very 
may become of himself. 
But in this belief he was very much 
mistaken, as we learn from the Eighth 
Canto, Mary being confined in another 
apartment of the same fort, but equally 
supposing her lover to have perished be- 
neath the wave of St. Mary’s Rapids. 
Moray contrives to convey his shell to 
Tecumseh, who thereupon rescues him 


ever 


cares little what 


Tecumseh. 


his mistress was drowned, of 
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from his confinement, and conducts 
him to Perry’s fleet lying on the De- 
troit river, opposite to “Malden,—for the 
relief of which place he had overheard 
that the British fleet was about to pro- 
ceed. But our author has no idea yet 
of letting him off so easily. A boat is 
lying off apparently for his reception ; 
but as they approach the shore, behold 
from behind a prostrate tree starts up 
a band of hostile Indians,—under his 
old persecutor the Ottowa chief, of 
course. Tecumseh and Ken-hat-ta-wa 
engage in a fierce grapple, during 
which Moray and Owaola dash 
through the interception before them, 
and plunging into the water, reach the 
boat in safety, though through a rain 
of bullets from the baffled ambuscade. 
The struggle between the two Indian 
chieftains is thus vigorously painted : 


** But fearful now became the strife 
Those chieftains urged for death and 
life. 
With fiercer might and vaster frame 
Ken-hat-ta-wa to conflict came; 
Sut, if more grace around them clung, 


Tecumseh’s every limb was strung 


With tireless nerves, and calmness 
gave 

More lasting strength than wrath can 
have. 

Wreathing their corded arms com- 
pressed 

Around each painted slippery breast, 

And striving, hand and teeth, to tear 


And throttle neck and bosom bare, 
The while their bony knees to bring 
And crush beneath the vital spring, 
In serpent coilings, fold in fold, 
They rose l, writhed and 
ro lle: 1. 
Till from their mouths and nostrils wide, 
Gushed the dark blood in mingled tide, 
And each strained sinew seemed from flesh 
to part, 
And each wild eye-ball from its socket 
start. 


and struggles 


“ Yet neither might the advantage gain, 
And fainter grew their desperate strain, 
When, where their slippery blood was 

shed, 
Tecumseh fell, with struggling tread, 
Beneath the giant Ottowa borne; 
Who then in triumph, rage, and scorn, 
Shook from his eyes the clotted hair, 
And raised his glittering knife in air, 
And grimly frowned Hate’s darkest frown, 
As came his arm in vengeance down. 
That blow had sent the hero’s soul 
Fast fleeting from its mortal goal, 
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But that, with motion as of thought, 

A youthful savage sprang and caught 

Th’ uplifted hand :—the keen blade found 

Its deep sheath in th’ insensate ground. 

By quick and desperate effort turned, 

His baffled foe the Shawnee spurned, 

And burst away : in madness’ might, 

That foe, like whirlwind of the night, 

Pursued, o’ertook, the sudden flight. 

Upon the river’s crumbling brink 

Again in deadly close they sink; 

And now beneath the Ottowa fell, 

And now the dusky frown of Hell 

A moment on Tecumseh’s brow 

Lowered storm-like, and a mortal blow 

He lifted high—why strikes he not ? 

There passed his soul some flash of 
thought— 

Perchance, of that great cause, which then 

That blow would wound—perchance, 
again, 

Of her, a father’s mourning daughter. 

In wordless scorn upon the water 

He hurled the chief, and, rushing past, 

Himself into its billows cast, 

And breasted high their swelling flood, 

Till on an isle’s green verge he stood.” 


Next follows an account of the battle 
of Lake Erie,—with so much nautical 
detail, that we even hear Perry’s orders 
on boarding the Niagara: 


*©<« Back with your topsails! Up helm, 
ho! 
Yon trysail closely brail! 
Square yards, and fast upon the foe 
Bear down before the gale!’ ” 


And when he had got the ship into 
position, in the midst of the broken 
English line : 


« * Now,’ cried Perry, ‘ fire!’ ” 


From on board one of the English 
ships, the Charlotte, we presume, a 
maiden’s voice is heard through all the 
din of the fight, calling to her country- 
men to “do or die,”—an incident 
which Mr. Cooper has overlooked in 
his Naval History,—and Moray catches 
a glimpse of his Mary’s form through 
the smoke. But it is of no use. He 
sees her fall; and at the opening of the 
Ninth Canto we learn that a light 
canoe had been seen to leave the yield- 
ing ship,— ; 


** A maiden’s form into it thrown, 
While two beside her spring, and ply 
Swift oars, as who from peril fly: 
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And when at last, the conflict o’er, 

Their shroud enwrapped the wrecks no 
more, 

A boat far out, with hasty sweep, 

Seemed pressing shoreward o’er the deep, 

Unknown, nor seen to reach the coast, 

So soon through deepening distance lost.” 


After the battle he and his trusty 


fidus Achates follow in its direction— 


find the abandoned boat and the trail of 
the fugitives,— 


“Which then they traced as sure and 
fleet 
bloodhounds 
feet.” 


As track the murderer’s 


An Indian encampment—a _ council 
respecting war or peace with the 
Uniied States, in which the eloquence 
of Tecumseh for war sweeps the pas- 
sions of the wild assemblage with him 
—the entrance of a white captive found 
near, Moray of course—a fierce demand 
for his death and torture by De Vere 
and Ken-hat-ta-wa, overpowering Te- 
cumseh’s influence in his favor—and 
our persecuted friend is bound to the 
stake, and the blue wreaths of the 


smoke begin to ascend round him! 
Suddenly— 
“ Lo! like the moon through midnight 


cloud, 
There struggled through that dusky crowd 
A pale, fair girl, Her wildered gaze 
Beheld him bound. Through smoke and 
blaze 
She sprang before those daggers bare, 
And stood beside the victim there, 
As if an angel from above 
Should come to save her martyred love !” 

Tecumseh bounds in like a tempest 
—scatters the brands—releases the 
victims—and, before the tormentors 
around can recover from their astonish- 
ment, has borne them off, in some un- 
explained way, to safety. 

The scene changes then to the banks 
of the Thames. Omeena appears, and 
a parting interview takes place be- 
tween her and Tecumseh before the 
battle about to be fought. In this en- 


gagement all the characters of the story, 
except our two lovers, are disposed of. 
The battle being lost, Ken-hat-ta-wa 
aims a blow at Tecumseh, which, 
missing 


W yan. 


him, despatches old Nidi- 
Tecumseh thereupon plunges 
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his knife up to the hilt in the bosom of 
the Ottowa, and then himself falls by 
the pistol of Colonel Johnson, and thus 
is settled, not only the hero, but a long 
disputed point of history. What is 
left of life in him is despatched by the 
last effort of the blade of Ken-hat-ta-wa. 
De Vere, somehow or other, seizes 
Mary, and, flinging her on horseback 
with him, is about to bear her off 
again, when she is rescued by Moray; 
and the fate of that worthy individual 
is, that, after receiving one or two blows 
from Moray, he is dashed to pieces by 
the maddened flight of the horse, his 
foot clinging to the stirrup, and his 
head trailed very uncomfortably along 
the ground. Owaola falls in the battle. 
Omeena, after singing a lament over 
her father and lover, follows them to 
the Spirit Land, by plunging into her 
own heart the knife which had wreaked 
the vengeance of the former on the lat- 
ter,—and the poem thus closes, at the 
tomb of the great Indian hero: 

“ By Thames’s darkly wandering 

wave 
There is a rude and humble grave. 
In place of mausoleum high, 
The hoar trees arch their canopy; 
Instead of storied marble shining, 
Are loose gray stones, in moss reclin- 

ing, 
And, ages laid along its side 
One chieftain oak in all its pride. 
No evil thing, ’tis said, hath birth, 
Or grows, within that lowly earth, 
Or, if they may, with reverent love 
Do Indian hands the harm remove; 


But there the wild vine greenly 
wreathes, 
And there the wild rose sweetly 


breathes, 
And willows in eternal gloom, 
Are mourning round the lonely tomb. 
And oft, at morn or evening gray, 
As fondly Indian legends say, 
Nor such be theme for scorn, 
Slow arching round on dusky wing, 
Or on that huge oak hovering, 
With plumage stained and torn, 
A solitary eagle there appears, 
Watching that silent tomb, as pass the 
cloudy years.” 


We have thus rendered Mr. Colton’s 
poem the most satisfactory justice in 
our power, by presenting a detailed 
analysis of its narrative, illustrated by 
copious and favorable specimens of the 
verse in which it is clothed. Its merits 
as well as its faults lie sufficiently ap- 
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parent on the surface, to supersede any 
necessity of our attempting to point 
them out. Itcontains many passages 
which abundantly prove its youthful 
author capable of something much be- 
yond itself. The descriptions of scenery 
are always good, sometimes exquisite ; 
and the delineations of sentiment and 
passion afford not a few passages of a 
high degree of beauty and vigor ; while 
in general the narration flows smoothly 
and gracefully. Our praise will find a 
sufficient proof and illustration in the 
liberal extracts which we have made 
for the purpose. On the other hand, 
the merits of the poem as a whole are 
sadly weakened by expansion,—the 
Castalian drops too much diluted with 
commoner admixture. The “ fatal fa- 
cility ” of his measure, combined with 
the exuberance of a young fancy, and 
a rich copiousness of language, un- 
checked by that calm, reflective seve- 
rity of self-judgment and taste, which is 
a faculty yet to be cultivated by our 
author, has led him into a flight of 
greater length, and perhaps bolder 
soaring, than the unpractised strength 
of his pinion could adequately sustain. 
His volume is evidently the production 
of a few months’ rapid and easy writ- 
ing ; and, forgetful of the Horatian pre- 
cept, he has been in too great a hurry 
to print it,—too impatient to awake one 
morning, like Byron, and find himself 
famous. When Scott was asked by a 
sagacious friend, why he had not writ- 
ten his Life of Napoleon in three vo- 
lumes, instead of nine, his answer con- 
veyed a literary moral which, with an 
affectionate kindness, we commend to 
our young poet’s pondering—“ J had 
not time.” Tecumseh would have 
been a more valuable and a more va- 
lued contribution to that national litera- 
ture which Mr. Colton exhibits so pa- 
triotic an ardor to adorn, if he had be- 
stowed thrice the time it has cost him, 
upon the process of reducing it to one- 
third of its present length. The old 
sibyl who asked of Tarquin the same 
price for three of her books as she had 
demanded for the original nine, under- 
stood the philosophy of this thing; and 
only committed one mistake, in not 
asking more than at first. 

We desire to speak encouragingly 
with a view to the future efforts of our 
author, though perhaps the sensitive- 
ness natural to the poetic temperament 
may feel an unwelcome severity in the 
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general whole of our criticism upon the 
present one. Mr. Colton has the Poet 
in him, and he can yet make ail the 
world confess the divine presence. Let 
him persevere. Let him labor—write, 
re-write, condense, polish, and above all 
freely blot and burn. Let him forget 
Scott, if he can, and sign a total absti- 
nence pledge against the octosyllabic. 
Let him think for himself{—as hard as 
he can—and forswear the old common- 
places of modern poetasting. Let him 
choose, moreover, themes in truer har- 
mony with the genius of his age, as it 
is beginning more and more sensibly to 
make itself manifest. 
martial glory has long lost the power it 
once possessed to rouse and thrill our 
spirits with its splendid rage, and the 
true poetry of the age has virtually 
cast it aside, as no longer a fit instru- 
ment for the utterance of its nobler 
breathings; let him not take it up, to 
attempt to sound upon it again a note 


A THOUGHT BY 


BY MISS ANNI 


Bury me by the 


A Thought by the Sea-Shore. 


The trump of 
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to which no sympathy will respond. 
And it may yet perhaps be legitimate 
in the literature of college compositions 
to inflate and embellish up to the dig- 
nity of the heroic the barren and brutal 
barbarism of savage character and life, 
but Mr. Colton has made a mistake 
which we hope he will not repeat, in 
regarding it as a suitable theme for 
poetry to move the heart or satisfy the 
mind of the grown world of civilisa- 
tion. Let Mr. Colton choose a better 
theme for his main basis of interest, 
and write in a spirit more akin to the 
young progressive and aspiring spirit 
of his ttme,—and above all let him 
write with a deeper concentration of 
thought and labor within less limits of 
space and larger limits of time,—and 
we are greatly mistaken in his present 
tokens of promise, if he is not destined 
yet to take a high place in the Pan- 
theon of the literature of his country, 


THE SEA-SHORE. 


LYNCH, 


cen 


When on my heart the hand of death is pressed ! 


If the soul lingereth ere she 


join the blest, 


And haunts awhile her clay, 
Then ‘mid the forest shades I would not lie, 
For the green leaves like me would droop and die, 


Nor 'mid the homes of men, 
The haunts of busy life, would I be laid ; 
There ever was I lone, and my vexed shade 
W ould sleep unquiet then ; 
The surging tide of life might overwhelm 
The shadowy boundaries of the silent realm. 


No sculptured marble pile 
To bear my name be reared upon my breast, 
Beneath its weight my free soul would not rest; 
But let the blue sky smile, 


The changeless stars look 


lovingly on me, 


And let me sleep beside this sounding Sea! 


This ever-beating heart 


Of the great universe. 


He re would the soul 


Plume her soiled pinions for her final goal, 
Ere she should thence depart; 

Here would she fit her for the high abode ; 

Here, by the Sea, she would be nearer God, 
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I feel his presence now, 
Thou mightiest of his vassals, as I stand 
And watch beside thee, on the sparkling sand, 
Thy crested billows bow ;— 
And as thy solemn chaunt swells through the air 
My spirit bows and joins thy ceaseless prayer 


Life’s fitful fever o’er, 
Here, then, would I repose, majestic Sea ; 
E’en now faint glimpses of Eternity 
Come o’er me on thy shore; 
My thoughts from thee to highest themes are given, 
As thy deep, distant blue is lost in heaven. 


TO ONE WHO WISHED TO READ SOME LINES [ HAD WRITTEN. 
BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 


Nay, read it not, thou wouldst not know 
W hat lives within my heart; 

For from that fount it dares not low,— 
’Tis but the voice of Art. 


I ne’er could bid my proud heart speak 
Before the idle throng ; 

Rather in silence would it break 
With its full tide of song. 


Yes, rather would it break, than bare 
To cold and careless eyes, 

The hallowed dreams that linger there, 
The tears and agontes. 


My lyre is skilful to repress 
Each deep, impassioned tone ; 

Its gushing springs of tenderness 
W ould flow for one alone. 


The rock that to the parching sand 
W ould yield no dewy drop, 

Touched by the pilgrim prophet’s hand, 
Gave all its treasures up. 


My heart then is my only lyre; 
The Prophet hath not spoken, 

Or warmed it with celestial fire, 
So let its chords he broken. 


I would not thou should’st hear those lays, 
Though harsh they might not be, 
Though thou perchance might’st hear and praise 
They would not speak of me. 
Providence, R. I. 
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A PROTEST 


Or FourreRISM AGAINST THE Democratic Review. 


To THe Eprror or tHe Democratic Re- 
view* :—In the article on Brook Farm, 
in the last Number of the Democratic 
Review, Mr. Brownson has preferred 
charges against Fourier’s doctrine of 
Association, which are not only unjust 
and ungenerous, but which, coming 
from the ableand distinguished source 
they do, and being widely spread 
through the columns of a work so influ- 
ential and respectable, are calculated to 
excite the most unjust and injurious 
prejudices against Fourier and his sub- 
lime discovery. As Mr. Brownson 
confesses that he “ has notas yet been 
able to submit to the drudgery of fully 
mastering the system of Fourier,” I 
might feel justified in simply remark- 
ing, in the place of argument, that it 
is then highly unfair on the part of 
any writer to undertake to criticise 
facts of which he avows the defi- 
ciency of his own knowledge. Indeed, 
I shall not take this opportunity of 
proving to Mr. Brownson the unfair- 
ness and utter groundlessness of his 
charges against Fourier: I shall do so 
in a work on Swedenborg and Fourier, 
which I imtend to publish in a short 
time, in which the attempt will be 
made to demonstrate to all the de- 
famers of Fourier’s great System of 
Association,that “ Fourierism,” instead 
of being “practical atheism,” is living 
Christianity. For the present I must 
content myself with giving Mr. Brown- 
son’s and all similar charges against 
Fourier’s doctrine of Association a full 
and unqualified denial. What, sir, is 
it possible that misguided brilliancy of 
intellect should err so far as to accuse 
of atheism a man who, solitary and 
alone, has dared to proclaim to hs dis- 


tracted and wretched fellow men, that 
God’s providence rules all things, even 
the minutest particulars of man’s do- 
mestic affairs? Has it come to this, 
that the man whose life has been a life 
of the noblest charity, and of intense 
communion with the Spirit of Truth 
and Holiness,—that the man who glo- 
ried in his discovery of the only true 
doctrine of Association, for no other 
reason but because he knew and felt 
that the ultimate result of its realisa- 
tion will be “love to God and charity 
to man,”—is it possible, I ask, that 
such a martyr of true Christianity 
should be thus branded with atheism 
by men who advance a claim, exten- 
sively recognized by the higher intelli- 
gence of the day, as philosophers and 
philanthropists? I am unwilling to 
speak of the injustice of which I com- 
plain, in terms equivalent to my own 
strong and earnest sense of it. If Mr. 
Brownson errs in regard to the scien- 
tific portion of Fourier’s system,—-if, 
after a careful investigation of the facts 
of the system, Mr. Brownson feels au- 
thorized to consider it in a different 
light from the disciples of Fourier, 
they will be prepared to meet him, or 
any opponent of kindred worth and 
powers, in fair and legitimate argu- 
ment. If, from the little acquaintance 
he seems to possess with Fourier’s sys- 
tem, Mr. Brownson feels authorized to 
infer that Fourier denies the progress 
of humanity, I take much pleasure in 
assuring him, and every reader influ- 
enced by his statement, that he is en- 
tirely mistaken. Fourier and his dis- 
ciples show with mathematical preci- 
sion that without the moral and intel- 
lectual development of humanity, such 


* Although contrary to a rule rarely if ever departed from, of not making the pages 
of this Review a mere arena for the controversies of antagonist theories, strangers 
to its editorial control, yet, under the peculiar circumstances in which the justice is 
requested at our hands of publishing this Protest, or remonstrance against incorrect im- 
putations, proceeding from a respectable school of opinion, feeling itself aggrieved and 


injured, we have not felt at liberty to decline its insertion. 


We deem it unnecessary 


to point out the particulars in which the writer misapprehends the proper meaning 
and scope of the remarks of which he complains, as our readers are in full possession 
of all the means of judgment for themselves.—Ep. D. R. 
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as has taken place, and is taking place 
up to the present moment, the doctrine 
of Association could not have been dis- 
covered, and could still less be realized. 
If Mr. Brownson understands by Pro- 
gress a continuation of our present in- 
coherent and complicated system of 
society, he is perfectly right in assert- 
ing that Fourier and his disciples deny 
that Progress. If, however, he under- 
stands by Progress a movement onward 
towards the realisation of universal 
education, justice, liberty, and truth— 
in one word, of universal and practical 
Christianity—he and Fourier agree per- 
fecily in their ideas; and all that the 
disciples of the latter pretend is no- 
thine more nor less than that the doc- 
trine of Association teaches, in a posi- 
tive and scientific manner, how that 
only true Progress can be realized. 
As to the perfection of human nature, 
Fourier simply pretends to have dis- 
covered (and ata future period I hope 
to prove to Mr. Brownson’s satisfaction 
the correctness of that discovery) that 
every human soul is a passtonal or- 
ganism, a complex of twelve impulses 
which Fourier terms Passions ; of the 
five Sensitive Passions—the five senses ; 
the four Affective Passions—Love, 
Friendship, Ambition, and Paternity ; 
and of the three Regulating Passions— 
Alternation, Emulation, and Enthu- 
siasm; all of which Passions are rami- 
fications of one common Pivot, called 
Unityism or Religion. According to 
Fourier those twelve passions are con- 
stantly stimulating man to action, and 
will sooner or later arrange the social 
world harmoniously to their natures 
and their relations to each other. Un- 
til this result is accomplished, the iso- 
lated development of a single passion 
will lead man to material and spiritual 
disorder. Religion, without the cheer- 
ing influence of Love, Friendship, and 
Ambition, will degenerate into cold 
and despicable egotism; Ambition, 
without Religion and Love, will en- 
gender the selfish desire of dominion ; 
Love and Friendship, without Ambi- 
tion, will lead to the petty spirit of the 
family caste. Alternation, or the desire 
of change, will lead to fickleness ; iso- 
lated Enthusiasm will engender fana- 
ticism and rash and violent deeds; and 
Emulation, without her sister passions, 
will realize that competitive spirit of 
Civilisation which is the warfare of 
satanic spirits upon earth. But by 
VOL. XI.—NO. LIV. 82 
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the collective and simultaneous devel- 
opment of those seven divine tenden- 
cies, which constitute the Essential life 
of the soul, the passions would be equi- 
librated among themselves, and the 
excessive expansion of each would be 
checked, asit were, by a mutual agree- 
ment, and without infringing upon the 
absolute liberty of any. The harmo- 
nious and continual development of the 
twelve passions constitutes the true, 
the essential freedom of man. Bossuet 
has given an analysis of the passions, 
but it is incomplete on the face of it; 
Fourier’s analysis is true; it dethrones 
all metaphysical sophisms and the 
fawning and lying del esprit of Civil- 
isation. Does Mr. Brownson identify 
Progress with the hollow metaphysics 
of the established schools, the shallow 
speeches of politicians, and the exube- 
rant verbiage and high-sounding non- 
sense of the hired and fawning orators 
of the day ? 

As to Mr. Brownson’s remarks on wo- 
man, they only prove so entire a want 
of acquaintance with Fourier’s views of 
her nature and true position in society, 
that I can only commend, both him and 
the readers of the Democratic Review, 
to the sources in which they can easily 
possess themselves of the information 
necessary to form a judgment entitled 
to either his own confidence or that of 
the public. 

And what signify those questions in 
regard to determining and compensat- 
ing the degrees of skill in a “ Pha- 
lanx ?” Does Mr. Brownson mean to 
argue against facts by pleading igno- 
rant of them? I would repeat the re- 
commendation to study the works of 
Fourier and his disciples, and all these 
questions will be found categorically 
answered. It will there also be learned 
that Fourier justifies the use of supe- 
rior skill on the part of any man only 
so far as he uses it for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures; and that, on their 
part, it is perfectly just and natural 
that they should consider the man who 
devotes his skill to bettering their con- 
dition and increasing their moral com- 
forts, as a messenger from heaven, and 
that they should love and respect him 
more than they love and respect them- 
selves. 

One more remark and I have done. 
If Fourier presents his system as a 
“scheme of world-reform and of social 
organization,” he does it for good and 
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substantial reasons. Jf onesingle Pha- 
lanx exist somewhere on this globe, it 
will be universally imitated with ra- 
pidity and success. Either will the 
necessity of realizing economies or of 
procuring good investments for capital, 
compel men to form Associations; or 
men will be induced to form similar 
combined households by the desire of 
enjoying as much happiness as the 
members of that first Association ; or 
if such an Association launch upon the 
market of a city its fourfold increased 
produce, of the highest beauty, and at 
twofold reduced prices, the mechanics 
and cultivators in and around that city 
will be induced to enter into such asso- 
ciations, by the superior advantages of 
such an immensely productive power, 
and the work of reform will go on 
peaceably, joyfully, and to the univer- 
sal satisfaction of humanity. 


To a Mountain Torrent. 
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As to the mode in which the transi- 
tion from Civilisation to Association is 
to be best effected, the disciples of 
Fourier, at the same time that they 
entertain no doubt of the truth of his 
discovery, yet do not all agree. And 
while we most respectfully, though 
not without some feeling of regret and 
indignation, protest against the unjust 
treatment here complained of,we invite 
Mr. Brownson to bring his bold, free, 
and noble intellect to aid us in discuss- 
ing this first step towards a realisation 
of our doctrine; to investigate with us 
the means best calculated to secure the 
final triumph of the magnificent and 
universal philanthropy which, however 
feebly and unworthily, we do our best 
to advocate and promote. 

C. J. 


New York, Nov. 10, 1842. 


TO A MOUNTAIN TORRENT. 


BY MRS. C, 


Far stream of the mountain! 


M. SAWYER. 


with musical flow, 


On, on to the ocean thy bright waters go! 

Through dark mountain rift, and through evergreen glade, 
Now smiling in sunshine, now singing in shade, 

Ever foaming and rushing and leaping along, 

Thou fillest the glens with thy echoing song! 


Ah, well do I love, when some mild autumn day 
Invites me along by thy borders to stray, 

To seek the green depths of these wilderness shades, 
Whose dreamy — no intruder invades, 


Save when some 


one bird cometh hither to perch 


On the dark waving alders or whispering birch, 
Then startle the glen with her long piercing cry, 
As she wheels in slow circles far up in the sky ! 
Here, forgetting the world and its cares and its toil, 


Its jarring 


pursuits and its busy turmoil, 


How oft have I lingered long hours by thy side, 

To hear the deep voice of thy murmuring tide, 

And watch the wild flowers that I flung on thy wave, 

Till they vanished, engulphed in that watery grave ; 
While I thought, “ Thus the hopes of our youth’s sunny day 
By the dark waves of time are swept coldly away !” 


Wild, beautiful torrent! the shadows that rest, 
In tremulous shapes, on thy turbulent breast, 
Are cast by the same grand, old primeval wood, 
That ages ago on thy lone bosom stood ;— 
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Ere thy course by the white man was traced, or among 
These forests the axe of the emigrantrung! 

Yet their boughs are still green, and their trunks are as sound, 
As firmly their roots are enchained to the ground, 

As in those vanished days when the Indian maid 

Beneath their broad arms with her wild lover strayed,— 
When the bold, dauntless red man, unconquered and free, 
Was lord of these lands from the mount to the sea! 

But, alas, for that race !—we now seek them in vain, 

In their favorite haunts by the stream and the plain, 

They are gone—they are lost—and from mountain to shore, 
The track of their footsteps will meet us no more! 


But, ha! what strange vision is this I behold! 
Methinks from mine eyes a dark curtain hath rolled ! 

A thin, wavy mist, an impalpable cloud, 

Steals over the glen like a tremulous shroud ; 

And, lo! the pale dead of long centuries, seem 

To rise on mny sight like the shapes of a dream ! 

They come from their beds by the stream and the fount, 
From the dark waving forest, and wild craggy mount; 
They come, the dusk maiden with long raven hair, 
And childhood whose breast is a stranger to care ! 

Yet sad is the brow, and reproachful the eye, 

I meet as each shade glideth silently by ! 

But who are those grim, frowning phantoms, that stand 
Glaring on me with upraised and menacing hand ? 

I know them !—stern sons of that race swept away, 

W hose bones the rude ploughman turns up to the day! 
They have come back, wild unquiet spirits, once more 
To gaze on the fields where they hunted of yore! 
They seek their old homes ’mid the wilderness shade, 
Where their glad, laughing children in infancy played ; 
They look for the smoke curling over the wood, 
Which told where their wigwams in quietude stood, 
Where the dusky wife toiled her rude feast to prepare, 
And dress for her hunter the haunch of the bear! 

But the wigwam hath vanished, the children no more 
Are found in the haunts where they gambolled of yore, 
And e’en on the site of their forefathers’ graves, 
Springs the tall, tasseled broom, and the yellow corn waves! 
They turn—their eyes burning with wrath and despair, 
And pale, gleaming tomahawks flashing in air, 

A yell—a swift bound—they are circling my head, 

I shriek—I implore—and the vision is fled ! 


Where am I ?—how strangely yon pine branches wave! 
Methought I had passed the old bounds of the grave! 
Away !—let me fly from this fearful ravine, 

W here visions so dread, so appalling are seen! 

Away ! lest yon steeps, that far up in the skies 

Like giants embattled, on either hand rise, 

Close o’er me, and leave me a prey to the wrath 

Of the spirits of vengeance that circle my path! 

Swift !—swift !—I am free! I emerge from the dell ! 
Farewell, thou wild torrent! for ever farewell! 


ener 
ee a ce eee sa meeeeemneoneeemeree 
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AND PENCIL. 


No, XXXV. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


DIsaPPOINTED in our expectation of 
receiving the necessary materials for a 
biographical memoir of the great Penn- 
sylvanian statesman and senator, we 
are compelled to give the engraved 
a which constitutes the embel- 
ishment of the present Number 
without that usual accompaniment. 
An acquaintance with the features and 
countenance of one so eminent, alike 
for his commanding powers, and for 
the valuable services they have yielded 
on a thousand fields of political strug- 
gle, cannot fail to be highly acce ptable 
to all of our Democratic readers ; while 
even those among our subscribers, 
whose partisan loyalty requires them 
in general to skip our politics, will 
not be displeased to be introduced to 
the personal appearance of a foe so 
able, so courteous, and so warmly 
esteemed and respected on both sides 
of that high legislative hall, of which 
all recognize in him one of the most 
distinguished ornaments. 

The portrait from which the present 
engraving is derived, was painted just 
before Mr. Buchanan’s departure for 
his mission to Russia. The years 
which have elapsed since that period, 
have not impaired the fidelity of its 
resemblance, and all who have either 
enjoyed the opportunity of private ac- 
quaintance, or seen him in his public 
place in the Senate, will be struck with 
its characteristic truth. In that body, 
Mr. Buchanan has always held, and 
well maintained, a place among the 
very front few to whom general con- 
sent always assigns the first rank, as 
primos inter pares—fitly representing 
a State, whieh occupies in the confed- 
eracy so high a prominence in popula- 
tion and power, as Pennsylvania, long 
established as the ‘‘ Keystone” of the 
democratic arch. We have indeed 


frankly to confess, that there is one 
subject upon which we should rejoice 
to recognize a closer identity, between 
the views of Mr. Buchanan and those 
which we are accustomed to regard as 
one of the most essential doctrines of 
our own political faith and character,- 

it is scarcely necessary to say, that we 
refer to the great question of Free 
Trade. Pennsylvania is less ripe and 
right in public opinion on this subject, 
than any other of the Democratic 
States; and Mr. Buchanan, dutifully 
and necessarily, doubtless—and at the 
late session of Congress under instruc- 
tions from its Legislature,—has there- 
fore had to maintain by his votes a 
corresponding position. Mr. Buchanan’s 
attachment, however, to the 
Rights theory of our political system, 
is so decided and enlightened,—some 
of his speeches having presented ex- 
positions of its truth and wisdom 
second to none in ability,—as to afford 
a safe guarantee against any danger 
of his being found, when not under an 
imperative duty imposed by the in- 
structions of his State, in opposition to 
what we regard as the pervading and 
growing sentiment of the Democracy 
of the Union, on this subject. 

Mr. Buchanan isaremarkably prudent 
and practical man ; and if perhaps more 
prone to moderate viewsand measures, 
and less averse to bold ultraisms, in 
anticipation of existing maturity of 
public opinion, than always, weconfess, 
harmonizes exactly with the inclina- 
tion of our own mind, yet he is un- 
doubtedly one of the most useful and 
reliable in counsel, as he is one of the 
most strenuous and powerful in action, 
of all our leading political chiefs. He 


state- 


stands steady and strong in his position 
in public life, as the object of an intelli- 
gent confidence and respect on the 
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part of the great body of the Demo- 
eracy of the country, of which the last 
crowning evidence is no less surely 
destined to be brought round by the due 
course of time, than it is certain that 
the staunch integrity of his character, 
and the eminent value of his services 
in their cause, will most ripely and 
richly merit it. To the unjust and 
absurd prejudices which may continue 
to cling to the minds of some, from 
the fact that the accidents of ciH- 
cumstance threw Mr. Buchanan in his 
youth on the Federal tide of the party 
division of the time, it is scarcely 
necessary for us to refer. Promptly 
breaking loose from the trammels of 
those early influences, as soon as his 
mind had attained its full stature and 
the independence of matured years and 
judgment, he has ever since been as 
true and consistent, as one of the 
foremost supporters and champions of 
the Republican party, as we are well as- 
sured he will always continue to prove 
himself. And we are by no means 
certain that this circumstance ought 
not rather to constitute an additional 


ground of confidence, both in the 
strength of his natural democratic bias 
of character, and in the enlightened 
clearness and soundness of his prin- 
ciples,—even as it is only through the 
stumbling portal of early doubt, that 
the inner temple of the highest and 
firmest faith is to be reached. 

Asa speaker, Mr. Buchanan is one 
of the most effective in the Senate. 
Calm, clear, and strong in argument, 
as he is chaste and elegant in rhetori- 
cal style, and courteous in all personal 
deportment, he is always listened to 
with the greatest attention and respect ; 
and in every debate in which he takes 
part, his speech never fails to deal one 
of the most ponderous blows brought 
to bear upon the question from his side 
of the discussion. And few have con- 
tributed so much as this distinguished 
statesman, to guide aright the public 
opinion of the country, during the great 
struggle of parties and principles of the 
past ten or twelve years, towards that 
matured consummation of judgment 
upon which, after a brief vacillation, it 
is now seen to be fast settling down. 


COLT’S CASE. 


Tue annals of criminal jurisprudence 
present few cases involving a combina- 
tion of circumstances so tragic and so 
thrilling, as have marked this sad 
business from its bloody commence- 
ment to its bloody close. The deed— 
the place and the hour—the great tide 
of humanity flooding round the awful 
spot, almost within sound of the crash 
of the blows—the lonely horrors of the 
ensuing night—the circumstances of 
discovery—the long protracted trial— 
that hideous resurrection of the dead 
in the midst of the dense throng of 
shuddering life—the successive snap- 
ping of all the several cords of hope to 
which agonizing instinct yet clings— 
the slow, cold relentlessness with which 
vengeance day after day tightens more 
and more crushingly its tremendous 
grasp around its writhing victim——the 
solemn protestations of innocence, un- 
wavering and consistent from the first 


moment to the last, equally in the 
confidence of the relation between 
counsel and client, and of that between 
priest and penitent—the agonies of 
human affections concentrated into 
those intense moments of last farewell 
—that ghastly bridal which is to know 
no nuptial couch but the bloody bier of 
suicide—the lurid writhing of the 
flames which break out almost at the 
very moment, towering high above the 
massive and frowning horrors of that 
dread abode of crime and wretched- 
ness, conspicuous to the countless 
thousands whose gaze centres there in 
a spell-bound intensity of various ex- 
citement, against that calm and cloud- 
less blue, from which looks down like 
an Eye the large white ray of one 
single star, long, as it seemed, in 
advance of its wonted hour—where, 
where is to be found recorded, where 
imagined, a case which can parallel, 
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in all its parts, the fearful features 
which must for ever stamp this one so 
deeply on the memories ofall who have 
been witnesses to its course and its 
consummation ? 

Well, it is now all over. The social 
vengeance has been glutted to the full. 
For that act of a mad moment—even 
if it were not one of justifiable self- 
defence—the soul of its wretched au- 
thor has been wrung with long tortures, 
a thousand-fold keener than all the 
physical pangs which make the de- 
moniac ecstasy of the Indian sacrifice. 
He has been gradually hemmed in— 
pressed closer and closer up to the very 
verge of the eternal and immeasurable 
chasm,—and has at last been plunged 
off into that dread darkness from which 
nor ray nor echo returns to reveal tous 
the perhaps infinite consequences of our 
awful act. All this has been done, and 
it is to be hoped that those whose 
doing it has been are now satisfied— 
satisfied in the vindictive spirit which 
has animated the proceedings whose 
result has been thus consummated ; 
satisfied in that moral sense of justice 
which require s the most clear and 
unwavering conviction of the guilt, 
whose punishment is at once so fearful 
and so irremediable. 

But does this satisfaction 
Most unequivocally, No! 

“Ah, gentlemen,” is the language 
of Beranger, in the French Chamber of 


exist Q 


Deputies, in 1831, ‘‘ what a day of 
mourning that, when a simple sus- 
guilt of a 


picion arises respecting the 
man who has perished 7 this last fatal 
doom! What sense horror seizes 
the mass of society ! Wi hat remorse! 
What eternal regrets fill the soul of the 
judges! What uncertainty is for a long 
time cast upon the decisions of the 
public justice, upon the respect due to 
them, upon the confidence which it 
is necessary that they should inspire! 

The heart cannot harde n itself against 
h a calamity—it pierces to the core 
-the mistake is irreparable !”’ 
Now, not 1 


aoes “simple 
suspicion” exist, but the belief is very 
widely 


prevale nt—acer rding to our 
observation is decidedly pre ponder ant 
among the most e ickanal classes— 
that he certainly did commit that 
dezree of crime to which even this 
bloody law awards the sentence of 


suc 


only this 


nol 


which he was the victim; to say noth- 
ing of the vast numbers whose con- 


Colt’s 
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Case. 


science and reason alike revolt against 
the useless, the worse than useless 
barbarity of that law itself. It is very 
certain, that the opinion of the main 
body of the Bar is, and has throughout 
been, adverse to the verdict of the jury. 
Few have ventured to differ from the 
universal remark which was to be 
heard during the pendency of the long 
uncertainty as to his fate, that on a 
new trial there would not exist, on the 


‘same evidence, the least chance of the 


same verdict. In every direction we 
see men of the highest authority of 
character and judgment emphatic in 
their disapproval—even among those 
who, after the judicial determination 
of the case, justify the unyielding stern- 
ness with which the execution of the 
law was carried out by all connected 
with itsdread duties. And this is inde- 
pendent of the subsequent rays of 
probable light which have been cast 
upon the transaction—to which it may 
still not be useless here to advert. 

In the first place, is the offered 
testimony of a witness of unimpeacha- 
ble respectability, going to sustain 
Colt’s statement on a point on which 
it was contradicted, and which became 
one of not immaterial moment during 
the course of the trial, although its 
importance was not perceived in its 
earlier stage, by the counsel who re- 
jected it as unnecessary, and thus 
caused the witness to absent himself 
from the city. Colt’s version of the 
affair ascribed the bruised marks on 
his neck, to Adams’s throttling clutch 
in their encounter ; and he denied 
having personally assisted in carrying 
down the stairs the box which was 
heavy with those hideous contents. 
The prosecution ascribed those marks 
to the latter cause ; and not only justi- 
fied the presumption, but at the same 
time, successfully impeached the ve- 
racity of his whole story, and thus 
deeply darkened the whole aspect of 
the case against him, by contradicting 
this statement by the testimony of the 
man employed about the premises, to 
the effect that Colt did himself carry it 
down. Now, not only did that un- 
happy man himself, in all his assur- 
ances to his counsel, relatives, and 
friends, insist upon the mistake commit- 
ted by this witness on that point, and up- 
on the truth of his own statement, but 
he is fully sustained in doing so, by tes- 
timony subsequently appearing, which 
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laces the matter beyond all doubt. 
The materiality of the point in question 
may be a matter for difference of opi- 
nion. It is certain that, directly or 
indirectly, it told very hard against him 
at the time of the trial. 

In the second place, a very remark- 
able document was laid before the Goy- 
ernor, prepared by a physician of great 
respectability and intelligence, and con- 
firmed and endorsed by a number of 
others entitled to very high considera- 
tion. This document (published in the 
New York Sun of Noy. 14) analyzes 
the situation and direction of all the 
wounds on the head of the least unfor- 
tunate of the two men who now sleep 
with equal soundness in their bloody 
repose. We could not, without the 
quotation of the whole, give an idea of 
the close and keen minuteness of de- 
monstration by which it establishes 
the inference, as at least a very strong 
probability, that the blows causing 
them must have been given in the 
relative postures and circumstances 
stated in Colt’s version of the matter, 
and in a manner irreconcilable with 
the idea of murder, in the proper sense 
of the term. It is well worthy of an 
attentive perusal, and we have yet to 
hear a justification of the entire disre- 
gard with which all mention of it is 
omitted, in the published documents 
emanating from the Executive, in de- 
fence of his refusal either tochange the 
punishment or to allow the chance of 
the order of a new trial by the court of 
last resort. 

In the third place, we refer to the 
steady uniformity with which he in- 
sisted upon the version he gave, from 
the hour of his arrest to that of his 
death, and under all the circumstances 
of confidence calculated to afford the 
strongest guarantees of truth. So was 
it to his counsel—whose prohibition 
alone restrained the strong desire ex- 
pressed by himself of making a full 
public statement. And from the ac- 
count published since his death by the 
reverend gentleman who ministered 
to his last hours—an account replete 
With most interesting evidence of an 
earnest religious spirit awakened under 
the pressure of the horrors of his posi- 
tion—we extract the following pas- 
sages, of which the perusal can scarcely 
fail to strike a chill through the blood 
of the sternest and the hardest of heart 
of those who have urged through this 
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wretched affair. In the third inter- 
view of Dr. Anthon with Mr. Celt, on 
the day but one before the last: 


«“ After some farther conversation on 
these topics, I turned it toa point on which 
I was aware the community felt, as I did 
myself, a deep interest, and where they 
had a right for information if it could be 
obtained. 

“The Episcopal Church, in the office 
for the § Visitation of Prisoners,’ requires 
her ministers, after an examination of the 
individual concerning his faith and repent- 
ance, to exhort him to a particular confes- 
sion of the sin for which he is condemned. 
I called Mr. Colt’s attention to the rubric 
on this subject, and found that he was 
aware of its requirements. Reminding 
him then of the circumstances under which 
we had first met, and the character and 
results of our interview, IL appealed to him 
in the strongest and kindest terms I was 
master of, for the manifestation, on his 
part, of farther confidence. He met the 
appeal as itwas meant. He solemnly de- 
clared that he committed the act in self- 
defence. 

“ ¢T have said so,’ said he, ‘ again and 
again, but where isthe use? They will 
not believe it, they will not believe it.’ 
His face was covered with his handker- 
chief, and he wept bitterly. His manner 
and words affected me deeply. I asked 
him after a pause several questions. 
Among others this :—‘ Will you carry this 
as your confession to the bar of God ? 
He assured me solemnly that he was pre- 
pared so to do, and not to die with a lie 
upon his lips. I inquired of him, ‘ Taking 
your own account then to be the truth, do 
you think God has dealt harshly with you, 
under present circumstances?’ ‘No;? 
said he, ‘ God has not done it. Man has 
done it.’ I inquired of him farther: ‘You 
declare that you acted in self-defence. 
Still must you not feel deep sorrow and 
distress for having hurried a fellow crea- 
ture without a moment’s preparation into 
the presence of his God, and brought such 
woe upon his family ?? He assented with 
much emotion. I told him that I was 
constrained to believe he spoke the truth.” 


On the next day: 


“* Before I reached his cell he had been 
informed by some friends of the Governor’s 
renewed refusal tointerfere. He grasped 
my hand as I entered, and we were both 
too much overcome to say a word. I 
prayed at his side for some time, both 
audibly and silently, and he remained on 
his knees for some minutes after I had 
concluded. His acknowledgments of his 
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sinfulness and of his hope that he would 
find mercy at his Heavenly Father’s hand 
for his Saviour’s sake, came unprompted, 
and were humble and fervent. .... Inex- 
pressibly painful as this interview was, 
before it closed I implored him and adjured 
him as well as I was able, to tell me once 
more whether he would stand by his ac- 
knowledgments of yesterday touching the 
sad act for which he was to suffer, as the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. ‘O, yes—yes,’ was his reply. 
*Can you, my dear sir,’ I asked, ‘throw 
any more light upon what passed? If so, 
eonfide inme. I will do what I can to 
have justice done toyourmemory.’ ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘I have nothing more to add to 
what these letters contain,’ handing me at 
the same time a printed copy, in an enve- 


lope, of a paper, calle - a xtra Tattler, 
Oct. 23, 1842.’ When the sherif and an- 
other gentleman (I believe Mr. Hart’s 


brother) entered the cell to announce, as 
it was their painful duty, his approaching 
end, ‘O Mr. Hart, may God forgive you,’ 
I think was the exclamation of the unfor- 
tunate man, as he threw himself upon his 
face on his bed and wept.” 


And again on the following day— 
that whose sunset he knew he was not 
to be allowed to behold: 


“ One of the first I struck upon was the 
15th of St. Luke. I dwelt for a time 
upon the first seven verses—the joy in 
Heaven over a repenting sinner. I tried 
him again here; and I distinctly recollect, 
in the course of my remarks, touching 
upon the situation of one in his terrible 
circumstances, having a conscience clear 
from wilful blood-guiltiness, and asking 
him again (as I was sitting directly in 
front of him,) if it was so with himself; 
his protestations were the same as they 
had been.” 


When we view all these points in 
their connexion together; when we 
add to them the absence of motive, 
and the fact of the unexpected occa- 
sion of Adams’s visit ; the evidence suf- 
ficiently adduced of the irritating and 
insulting deportment habitual to the 
latter under such circumstances; and 
the extreme impr babulity of the wil- 
ful commission of such an act by such 
a man as Colt ata < ice and time so 
insane ly dangerous wedo not see how 
the conclusion can be resisted, if not of 
the decidedly probable truth of his 
whole version, yet at least of the de- 
cidedly certain absence of any sufficient 
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evidence of “ wilful murder” to justify 
the infliction of such a penalty. 

But the verdict of the jury, we are 
gravely told, is to be taken as conclu- 
sive on this point, beyond further ques- 
tion or criticism. Not so, indeed. 
Nothing is more uncertain than the ac- 
tion of juries. In the present case, the 
defence had unfortunately been con- 
ducted with so much fatal error of judg- 
ment, that at its close a sensible preju- 


dice and irritation against the prisoner 
vas its necessary consequence. Instead 


of from the outset directing its efforts 
to give to the act the milder character 
of manslaughter, the fact of the homi- 
cide was for several days stubbornly 
contested by the defence,—so that the 
main question engaging men’s minds 
was, not whether the act was a wilful 
murder, or a passionate and possibly 
excusable manslaughter, but whether 
the prisoner was or was not guilty of 
the murder, the hideous 
which from day to day were painted 
by the testimony in still deepening 
shades of color to the imagination. 
And when at the close, the impossibil- 
ity of any longer denying the fact ex- 
torted from the counsel the impromptu 
expedient of laying before the jury the 
confession — had been in their pos- 
session thro ughout the whole w eary 
week of trial, 
indignation, on the part of the jury, 
at the mode in which their time, feel- 
ings and the public justice had been 
thus trifled with, must have deprived 
their advocacy of all moral weight, and 
have very seriously injured the prison- 
er’s chances. And again, it should be 
borne in mind that under the present 
fatally mistaken system of Capital Pun- 
ishment, the action of juries is usually 
thus irregular and unjust. Aftera long 
course of extreme leniency, growing y 
out of repugnance to the nature of the 
punishment, the pendulum is seen to 
oscillate back in one or two instances 
to the opposite extreme. Alarmed by 
the occurrence of some dreadful case, 
which is ascribed to the long prevail- 
ing impunity, the excited public resent- 
ment and panic, of which the jury par- 
take with the community at large, 
demand a victim, who is very likely to 
be sacrificed on evidence which may 
be very far from satisfactory, as in this 
instance, to a just and proper discrimi- 
nation. Soon again the oscillating reac- 


c 


horrors of 


the natural impulse of 
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tion in the other direction will doubtless 
begin to make itself apparent again. 

A fatality of misfortune seems to have 
attended the case from the commence- 
ment. All the subsequent deportment 
of the prisoner has been judged from 
the point of view of his assumed guilt, 
and not from that of his own version of 
the unhappy encounter, with which it 
has been entirely in harmony, down to 
the last solemn moment of his parting 
assurances of the truth he had spoken. 
It has thus ministered to a feeling of 
vindictive indignation against him, of 
which the influence is very apparent 
in the later proceedings of thecase. In 
the strong predisposition against him 
existing in the public mind, the subse- 
quent disposal of the body of the fallen 
man has been made to sustain infer- 
ences of his probable guilt of the worst 
form of the homicide, altogether un- 
sustained by justice,—to put all consid- 
eration of human charity out of view. 
There were obviously abundant reasons 
existing to lead a man of his character 
to strain every nerve to bury in eternal 
secresy the awful fact. Hir explana- 
tion of his motive and promptings 
is so perfectly natural and probable, 
that we look in vain for any of those 
self-betraying flaws which falsehood 
never can avoid leaving open to the 
searching penetration of justice. It 
was unfortunate for him, too, that im- 
mediately prior to his application for 
some degree of judicial or executive in- 
dulgence, had been published an ar- 
ticle in a foreign Review, to which 
great attention was attracted; and, in 
which, amidst much general abuse of 
America and American institutions, 
the alleged impunity of crime was 
strongly criticised, and the very pend- 
ing case of Colt referred to in illustra- 
tion of the certainty with which in- 
fluence and exertion could rescue the 
most atrocious guilt from punishment. 
It is not going further than a respectful 
intimation that the high public fune- 
tionaries referred to were simply hu- 
man, to suggest that this cause was not 
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without some degree of effect in knit- 
ting more fixedly the firmness of that 
official frown which was bent so unre- 
lentingly on all their efforts, whether 
for a writ of error, commutation or 
respite. 

We regret sincerely the mode of 
his death, though it is impossible to 
see in it, under the circumstances, any 
ground for harsh severity of condemna- 
tion. In its proper sense, of the guilty 
abbreviation of the natural term of life, 
the word suicide is scarcely, perhaps, 
applicable to the act. It was adopted 
by him only at the last moment, when 
the last shadow of a shade of chance 
had departed, and when it was a sim- 
ple choice of modes of death; and for 
obvious reasons, with reference to the 
future feelings of a child, as well as of 
other relations, the presence of which 
on a mind surrounded by all the strug- 
gling agonies of his position might well 
excuse a departure from that higher rec- 
titude of moral vision and judgment, as 
well as of religious duty, which would 
have arrested the hand that did its fear- 
ful work so fearfully well. Had he 
submitted, however, to the last injus- 
tice of the law, against which this act 
was his final protest, the sentiment 
which the whole dreadful tragedy 
would have aided to strengthen against 
the bloody and bad barbarity of the 
Gallows, in the midst of a Christian 
civilisation, would have been much 
stronger than even now it already mani- 
festly is. At any rate, thank God! it 
cannot stand much longer; and even 
though he may have perished unde- 
servedly—as he certainly has on no 
sufficient and satisfactory evidence of 
the guilt imputed to him—the fate of 
this unhappy man will probably ere 
long be recognized to have rendered 
indirectly in this mode a far greater 
amount of benefit to the society to 
whose wrath he was a victim, than 
his original act inflicted of injury, or 
than any length of years would have 
enabled him to render of good. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


In our last number, we remarked upon 
the abundance of money then apparent 
in the market, and also upon the pro- 
gress of that movement of specie from 
this city to New Orleans, and thence 
throughout the western country, the 
commencement of which we recorded 


in our article of September. The 
latter movement has now in some 
degree changed the first feature. That 


is to say, the activity of specie has 
caused the banks to renew that caution 
in their investments, which the accu- 
mulation of specie in their vaults had 
begun to lull into security. Large 


sums of specie have been received into 
the city of New York, and still larger 
sums have sought, in pursuance of the 


RATES OF DOMESTIC 


N. Orleans, 


Nashville, j15 a ] 
Louisville, 6 a 7} 6$a 7 \1l alld Tha 8 
Cincinnati, 94a10' Bha 9 ‘134 al@ll a 15 


This table presents a continuation of 
that amelioration and equalisation of 
exchanges, which in a former number 
Wwe pointed out, as the result of the 
progressive appreciation of the cur- 
rency in all sections of the union, as 
the insolvent and suspended banks 


CURRENCY 





January. 1841. 





Capital 
4,044,025 
$1,711,214 
30,379,403 
1.000.000 | 
8,103,243 
3,532,706 
4,040,775 


Illinois, . 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, . 
Michigan, . 
Wes a 
Arkansas, F 
Florida, .. 


$92,811,366 


| 





OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 


Circulatic 
3,105,415 
6.443.785 
15,100,000 
568,177 
3,584,341 
905,905 

476,706 


$30,184,329 





laws of trade, those channels of circu- 
lation vacated by the winding up of 
broken and discredited banks. The 
specie of the New York banks was so 
large a few weeks since, as to be bur- 
densome, and has been diminished 
by this process of shipment nearly 
$2,000,000. The rates of the inland 
exchanges are very low, and generally 
in favor of the leading points of the 


south and west. At Cincinnati, sales 
of sight billson New York were made 
at one-half per cent. discount. At the 


same time, the foreign exchanges are 
greally in favor of all the ports of the 
United States. The following is a 
table of the leading rates of domestic 
bills, as compared with former dates : 







BILLS IN NEW YORK. 









were swept away, and their depreciated 
bills ceased to be available asa cur- 
rency. The following table shows the 
reduction in banking, which has taken 
place in eight of the leading agricul- 
tural States since January, 1541 
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5.852.015 250.000 
1.780.000 995 000 
500,000 295 000 


300.000 
340.000 


1.000.000 
1,502,706 





$10,634,721 $1,340,000 
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The two banks of Illinois no longer 
furnish a currency. ‘Two or three of 
those of Louisiana suspended, may 
resume, but they now furnish but 
a small part of the currency. In 
Michigan, the two banks furnish but 
very little towards the immense agri- 
cultural wealth with which that 
prolific state abounds, In Ohio, the 
circulation has fallen off from near 
$10,000,000 in 1836, toabout 1,174,000 
now, and the charters of nearly all the 
banks which issue that small amount 
expire ina few months ; hence we have 
inserted only the capital and circula- 
tion of those which will remain. In 


EXPORTS OF LEADING ARTICLES FROM 


Bank Circula ‘ 


tion. Bales. 


1836-7, 
1842, 


7,909,788 | 
| 1,679,038 | 
Increase, 
Decrease, . 


—e 


6,230,750 


This gives a singular discrepancy 
between the supply of currency and 
the volume of products, the inter- 
change of which, it isin its province to 
effect. The same features are presented 
between the quantity of the products 
of the Western States and the valley 
of the Mississippi, arriving at New Or- 


Western Circulation. . 
Cotton, 
Flour, 
Lard, 
Lead, 
Oats, 
Pork, bbls. 

Tobacco, hhds. 
Whiskey, bbls... . 
Wheat, bbls. & sacks 
Bagging, pieces 

Bale rope, coils 

Other articles, 0° =. 


bales 
bbls. 
lke KS 
pigs 
bbls. 
115,580 
28,501 
44,790 
6,422 
30,477 
21,256 


_————— 


Total value 1842, . . . | 


Showing an average increase in the 
whole quantity of receipts of 368 per 
cent., at the same time the currency 
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490,495 | 
748,267 | 


On I7¢ 
257,7 72 


32,180) 
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Arkansas one bank is in liquidation, 
and the bills of the remaining one are 
so depreciated, that they scarcely 
answer the purposes of a circulating 
medium. In Florida the banks have 
ceased to exist. “he reduction of 
circulation in other sections where the 
banking institutions still go on, is prob- 
ably as much more. At the same time, 
the quantity of exchangeable values 
was never so greatas now. The fol- 
lowing is a table of the quantities of 
the leading articles of produce, export- 
ed from New Orleans, in 1836-7, and 
in 1842: 


NEW ORLEANS, IN 1836, anp 1842. 


Molasses 
Hhds. 


Sugar 


| Tobacco. | Hhds. | 


25,168 | 6,256 
29,334 | 9,314 


3,058 


35,821 
68,058 
| 32,237 | 4,166 


leans, and the currency of the states 
producing them. The following table 
shows the paper circulation of Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio, in 1836-7, and in 1842, also the 
quantity of their products arriving at 
New Orleans : 


pee sai ——— ei 
| 
1842, | Value in i842. (In. in quantity 


per cent, 


3,125,000) 


740,155) $24,425,115 
439,688) 2,198,440 
366,394) 916,735 
472,556) 1,039,623 
63,281| 337,669 
244,442) 1,422,252 
66,855) 3,636,645) 135 
63,345) 360,070, 41 
134,886 337,215 2,100 
60,307 783,991; 96 
63,308) 443,149) 197 
— 9,815,141 —— 


23 p’e’t. 
73 =«« 
80 
80 
82 
111 


“ 
ee 
“ 
its 
aa 
es 
“ 
ee 
“ 


|} $45,716,045 


decreased 85 per cent. in the producing 
states, and 87 per cent. at the point of 
receipts. Such a state of affairs could 
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not fail to produce the present state of 
affairs as exhibited in a stagnation of 
trade, and exceedingly low prices, disa- 
bling the agricultural classes from pur- 
chasing goods, as well from the absence 
of profit on their sales, as from the want 
of that circulating medium, which 
idly filled the vaults of the Atlantic 
banks, while irredeemable paper was 
tolerated as a currency, and is now 
finding its way into the channels of 
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circulation. The quantities of produce 
to come forward the ensuing year, will 
greatly exceed those of the past; and 
as the specie of the Atlantic cities is 
seeking the interior in exchange for 
the produce, so are the precious metals 
of Europe finding their way here for its 
purchase. The following is a table of 
sterling bills at all the Atlantic ports, 
as compared with the same period last 
year. 


e 


RATES OF STERLING BILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, NOV. lo. 
November 15, 1841. | November, 1842 

New York 104 @ 104 per ct., or 4.90 a 4.91 54a 6pm., or $4.68 a 4.71 the £. 
N. Orleans | 13 @13; “ 502a5.03 | Ilha 2dis. © 4.3804.36 « 
Mobile | 16 ail7 * 5.15 a 5.19 |14 @ 14h pm.,* 5.064a5.08 “ 
Savannah | Sta 8} “6 4.81a4.82 | 33a 4 “© “& 4,60a4.62 “ 
Charleston 8ia 93 6c 4.83 @4.86 | 44a 5 « © 1.644a4.66 * 
Baltimore 12} a 13 és 5.50 a 5.02 | 5:'a 63 * © 4.68a4.72 * 
Philadelphia | 14 @15 “ 5.06@ 5.01 | 5ta 6 “* “ 4,70a4.71 § 
Boston 10 a 10} “6 A, 88a4.91 | 5ta 6 © © 4,704a4.71 


——— 


Most of the quotations in 1841 were 
in the depreciated paper of the banks 
then suspended. Such is the case this 
year at Mobile only, where sterling 
being at 14 premium and specie 16 for 


Average rates of sterling bills, Nov. 1841, 
1842, 


3 +e ay a) 


Difference, 


The average rate now being 8 per 
cent. less than par, gives more than 4 
per cent. in favor of importing specie. 
The present low rates of bills are the 
effect of great supply and the absence of 
demand. This latter circumstance is 
likely to continue for many reasons, prin- 
cipally the absence of credit in effect- 
ing sales of imported goods and the 
low prices of the produce leaving little 
or no surplus wherewith to make cash 
purchases of goods, and the operation 
of the late tariff, which prohibits the 
import of the most valuable goods, 
even if circumstances would favor their 
sale. Hence the importing merchants 
have no occasion toremit. At the same 
time many of the States, banks, and 
companies, which formerly remitted 
large sums as dividends to foreign 
stockholders, have become delinquent, 
and have no longer anything to remit. 
This last item “probably amounts to 
$5,000,000. The imports of foreign 


-cent., already. 


gives an actual exchanze of 2 
The comparison produces the 
rates 


currency, 
discount. 
following results, in the average 
of bills in the United States in 1841 
and in 1842 :— 


PAR. 
$4.85 
1.85 


2 per cent. advance. 
ss per ce nt. 


$4.964 
4.51 


0.45} ets. the £, or 10 per cent. 


dis, 


0.000.000, all 


goods may he reduced $4 
sum equal 


of which will constitute a 
to $45,000,000, to the extent of which 
the demand for foreign bills will be 
diminished, simultaneous with the in- 
creased supply. When oh e rate falls 
toa figure admitting of the import of 
specie, a new demand is created from 
the importers of coin, which is now the 
case to some extent, both here and at 
New Orleans, where this new demand 
has raised the rate of sterling from 2 
dis. to 1 prem. 

The demand for money for business 
purposes will of course lessen the dis- 
position to invest in stocks, or confine 
it to the choicest descriptions. Since 
the favorable result of the New York 
elections quite a demand has sprung 
up for the State Fives, and Se- 
vens, the former have improved 2} 
3 per cent., and the latter | a ls per 
In other stocks there 
has been but little change, with the 


Sixes, 
a 
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exception of Ohio Sixes, which have 

improved 3 percent. New York city 
Seven per cents. have been in demand 
at4a5 prem. The Six per cent. stock 
of the Federal Government has been 
entirely neglected, and the movement 
of specie having restricted the invest- 
ments "of the banks, Treasury notes 
have fallen to par, at which a large 
amount could not be disposed of. The 
voice of the people of New York 
through ,the ballot-boxes, proclaiming 
their determination to adhere to the 
mill tax of last session, and to discoun- 
tenance any further increase of the 
State, cannot but exert the best in- 
fluence not only upon State credit but 
upon that of the whole United States. 
The New York election is the first in- 
stance where contending parties have 
gone to the people on the direct ques- 
tion of taxation to discharge debts. 
The Whig party, on the one hand, used 
every possible art to tempt the cupidity 
of the people by endeavoring to show 
the uselessness of the imposition, and 
to convince the people that, independ- 
ent of that tax, the resources of the 
State? were ample, not only to meet 
present claims, but to admit of a fur- 
ther considerable increase of the debt. 
Governor Seward, in his message of Ja- 
nuary last, intimated that $17,000,000 
of additional debt might all be dis- 
charged before 1855. The Democratic 
party, relying solely on the intelligence 

and integrity of the people, have been 
supported by a response more clear, 
distinct, and unanimous than ever 
came from a free people. The influence 
of this result, not only upon the market 
value of the stock of New York, but 
upon the motions of the delinquent 
States, is already perceptible. Illinois, 
which was one of the first to repudiate, 
from alleged inability to pay, is, under 
her new Democratic rulers, already 
making active exertions towards a set- 
tlement. The precise amount of her 
outstanding liabilities cannot be clearly 
ascertained ; but, after cancelling the 
bank bonds, will not be far from 
$10,000,000, which has been expended 
for public improvements. Those im- 
provements are in an unfinished state ; 
consequently yield no revenue. The 
Illinois canal, it has been estimat- 
ed, will require about $1,500,000 to 
complete it, when it is thought 
that it will yield sufficient to meet 
the annual liabilities of the State. 
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Some of the influential citizens of that 
State have recently been in New York, 
and procured the subscriptions of some 
of the leading capitalists to a sum 
nearly sufficient to put the canal in 
working order, on the condition that 
the Legislature, about to meet, will 
levy a tax of three mills on every dol- 
lar of valuation, to be appropriated to- 
wards paying the interest on the debt. 
The revenues of the canal, when in 
order, to be placed in the hands of 
trustees, for the benefit of the bond- 
holders, provided some compromise 
can be made withthem. ‘This is the 
first step towards renovating the credit 
of the Western States, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be carried out—al- 
ways with the understanding that there 
is to be no more borrowing. 

The regular session of Congress is 
now rapidly approaching, and, during 
its continuance, many measures of the 
highest importance to the commercial 
and financial world will be discussed, 
and perhaps perfected. Among them 
the most prominent are the Exchequer 
projects, the warehousing system, as 
connected with the tariff, and the ex- 
isting commercial treaties with foreign 

nations. Of these different topics the 
Exchequer is the most interesting, be- 
cause it involves the most important 
consequences. Some recognized sys- 
tem for the government finances is un- 
doubtedly necessary, yet none has been 
in existence since, at the extra session 
of Congress, the party in power abo- 
lished the Sub-Treas ury plan before any 
new scheme was adopted. The de- 
struction of that system may have been 
one cause for the present disgraceful 
condition of the government finances ; 
but, bad as they now are, they are in 
much better plight than would have 
been the case had the monstrous scheme 
proposed as its successor been adopted. 
Since then the contending factions have 
been unable to agree upon any project. 
The state of public opinion, created by 
the experience of the past four years, 
renders a National Bank of the old 
stamp entirely out of the question, and, 
although a large number of commercial 
men of b th parties cling to the idea 
that some facility may be given to the 
movement of exchanges, or more par- 
ticularly to the settlement of the ba- 
lances between different sections by 
governmental interference ; yet it seems 
to be pretty generally admitted that 
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that object is desirable only if unac- 
companied by a paper or expansive 
currency. Taking advantage of this 
vague idea floating abroad, in relation 
to the facilitating of the exchanges, 
politicians and designing men have 
brought forward many schemes pro- 
fessing either honestly or ignorantly 
to obtain the desired result without 
any feature of expansion or borrow- 
ing. Of this class were the three 
projects submitted to Congress last 
winter — one by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and one each by the 
chairman of the Senate and House 
committees. These projects we com- 
mented on in our April Number, and 
it will be remembered that the Hon. 
C. Cushing addressed a letter, which 
appeared in the May Number, in answer 
to our strictures on his bill, denying 
that it contained any feature of expan- 
sion, and yet that bill contained per- 
mission to purchase the bills of indi- 
viduals with government paper, to a 
restricted amount it is true, but it was 
not the less an interchange of credits 
between the government and indivi- 
duals. Furthermore, it allowed of the 
emission of two sets of paper on the 
same amount of specie. It was to 
receive specie on deposit from indivi- 
duals, and to issue certificates therefor, 
and it might also pay out certificates 
or specie to government creditors at 
their option ;—the certificates so issued 
not to exceed the specie on hand. So, 
if $10,000,000 were paid in by indivi- 
duals, and they received certificates 
therefor, the department could issue 


to the creditors a like amount of 


$10,000,000. Thus there would be 
$20,000,000 of paper outstanding for 
$10,000,000 specie in hand, and the 
proportion of paper might be increased 
through the receipts of coin for bills 
of exchange sold. Again, if the gov- 
ernment creditor did not choose to 
take paper, there is nothing in the bill 
to prevent the department from paying 
to him the specie received on indivi- 
dual deposit, leaving nothing to repre- 
sent the certificates issued in exchange 
for it. There are many other incon- 
gruities in that bill, but we refer to 
those features now only to illustrate 
the manner in which the expansive 
feature is concealed under an appear- 


ance of utter hostility to it. The bill of 


the Senate’s committee was less dis- 
guised in its expansive policy, and ad- 


mitted a very dangerous inflation of 
the currency. The plan of the Secre- 
tary was of the ultra paper school, so 
much as to call forth general disap- 
probation, and was so promptly con- 
demned by public opinion as to meet 
with but little discussion. That plan 
has, however, of late, received addi- 
tional importance in consequence of 
the declarations of the Hon. Daniel 
Webster in his recent speech at Bos- 
ton, wherein he not only asserted that 
that plan had obtained the unanimous 
sanction of the cabinet, but that it is 
his own favorite measure; and on the 
successful working of which he pledges 
his own financial reputation. Such 
being the position of the bill, it may 
be worth while to enumerate its lead- 
ing features. The bill loosely provides 
for the receiving, safe-keeping, and dis- 
bursing of the public money in the 
hands of the exchequer as the fiscal 
agent of the government. In these 
particulars it is infinitely inferior to the 
abused sub-Treasury. It does not ad- 
mit of discounting notes, but it pro- 
poses the establishment of a national 
paper currency of denominations from 
$5 to $1,000 on the credit of the gov- 
ernment. The basis of the issues is 
one-third of the amount in specie, de- 
rived from the revenue of the govern- 
ment and the deposits of individuals. 
Besides these notes, two other kinds of 
paper may be issued, viz., certificates 
of deposits and bills of exchange, all 
of which may be issued to an amount 
each equal to the specie forming the 
basis of the notes issued in the pro- 
portion of one to three. Thus, if 
$5,000,000 in specie are paid in from 
the revenues, $2,500,000 from indivi- 
dual deposits, and $2,500,000 derived 
from the sale of bills, there will then 
be $10,000,000 in the Treasury, for 
which ee8 000.200 of notes may be 
issued, $2,500,000 of certificates, and 
$2.506,000 of inland bills, making 
$35,000,000 of paper based on specie, 
one-half of which may be withdrawn 
at any moment. It is true the issues 
of notes are limited to $15,000,000, at 
the discretion of Congress, but would 
doubtless be enlarged at the first cry of 
distress. The bill also authorizes the 
employment of banks as agents when- 
ever deemed expedient. The certifi- 
cates to be issued at a charge not ex- 
ceeding half per cent., and the bills 
be sold at not more than 2 per cent. pre- 
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mium: the Treasury notes to be paid 
out to the government creditors and in 
the purchase of bills of exchange 
drawn on places more than five hun- 
dred miles distant in another State. 
These features of the bill are sufficient 
to make the deposit part of it utter- 
ly impracticable, because depositors 
would not place their specie in the 
charge of the department, knowing 
that it would immediately become the 
basis of general issues in the propor- 
tion of one to three. The great fea- 
ture of this bill is that it authorizes 
the issue of a large amount of paper 
money on the credit of the government. 
The exchange features are nothing 
more than the means of getting that 
paper into circulation. The object of 
the bill seems to be political altogether. 
Its financial operation is so palpably at 
war with the best interests of com- 
merce, that it leads to the conviction 
that it is designed, first, to supply the 
pressing and immediate wants of a 
government, whose credit is unequal 
to the borrowing of a few millions on 
a six per cent. stock, by giving it the 
power of paying out 40 to $50,000,000 
of paper money to its creditors, with- 
out the means of redeeming it; and, 
second, togive a temporary éclat to the 
party in power by stimulating a sud- 
den speculation in business and a rise 
in prices, accompanied by a short-lived 
prosperity, to be succeeded by revul- 
sion, disaster, and national disgrace in 
the bankruptey of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

In our last article we adverted to 
the policy of the English government, 
in connection with the Bank of Eng- 
land, which averted present political 
embarrassments, growing out of gene- 
ral distress, by stimulating business 
through an artificial abundance of 
paper money. Something akin to this 
policy seems to be that which urges 
in this country the emission of paper 
money in unlimited amounts. 

We have not thus gone into the 
merits of the proposed scheme because 
we imagine that there is any danger 
of its adoption, but merely to indicate 
the plans for expanding the currency at 
the will of individuals, which are built 
upon the desideratum of effecting the 
settlement of balances by some process 
more easy, safe, and cheap, than 
the removal of cumbrous masses of 
specie on individual account, for this is 
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all that commercial men mean by 
“ facilitating the exchanges.” The 
value of commodities which change 
hands in the course of a year in the 
United States, may be estimated at not 
short of $2,000,000,000. This immense 
amount of transactions is effected by the 
use of individual bills almost altogether, 
and will ever continue to be so effected. 
Bills are drawn and redrawn from one 
end of the Union to the other with the 
utmost facility, and without risk of loss 
when the medium in which the bills 
are payable is uniformly specie. It is 
only toward the close of the agricul- 
tural year, when actual balances are 
to be paid according to the excess of 
sale or purchase, that inconvenience is 
experienced. A process similar to this 
is now going on in the shipment of 
specie from this city to New Orleans, 
in the manner indicated in our Sep- 
tember number. This flow of specie 
is now, nota settlement of balances, 
but the process by which the country 
is becoming filled with a specie me- 
dium of circulation to supply the place 
of the bank bills withdrawn; but the 
movement will serve to explain the 
difficulty which is sought to be over- 
come. It is estimated that there is 
now on the way to New Orleans, 
$750,000 in specie. The actual 
expense in sending specie to New 
Orleans is about 3 per cent., and the 
delay thirty days, with the risk, through 
shipwreck, of a total loss to the world 
of the whole amount. This risk is so 
great that the insurance officers on 
a recent occasion refused to take any 
further risks until part had arrived out. 
Now, we will suppose that the country 
has received its fall supply of the pre- 
cious metals, and, business being in 
steady operation, a balance falls due at 
New bares This is indicated, first, 
by a fall in bills there and a rise here, 
which continues until the rate slightly 
exceeds the cost of sending the specie, 
which then goesforward. The advice 
of the fall in bills comes through in 
seven days, but it will take thirty days 
for the coin to arrive out; in all which 
time the market is in an uncertain 
state. The shipment of the specie at 
New York depletes the market here, 
but the currency at New Orleans is not 
augmented until thirty days afterwards. 
This depletion of the market at the 
indebted point, and repleting it at the 
point of indebtedness, is the settlement 
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of balances by which the exchanges 
become restored, in the healthy 
course of trade. The operation of the 
United States Bank was always di- 
rectly the reverse of this. If, for in- 
stance, bills on New Orleans become 
scarce and high in New York, the 
branch here would draw any amount 
against the credit of the bank there, 
and would discount notes to the same 
amount, by which process no necessary 
depletion ever ak place at the in- 
debted point. Now, to obtain the de- 
sideratum of settling the balance with- 
out the risk, delay, and expense of 
transmitting the specie, it has been 
proposed, on the restoration of the 
Sub-Treasury law, to engraft upon ita 
system by which the desired end may 
be obtained. The provisions in rela- 
tion to receiving, safe-keeping, and 
distribution of the public moneys, are 
sufficiently well ; but it is proposed to 
establish in the same buildings distinct 
sets of books and oflicers, with a sepa- 
rate vault, These shall be empowered 
to receive from individuals any amount 
of gold and silver for which they may 
draw or accept bills of exchange to the 
same amount, on any other Treasury 
office, at a charge of say half per cent., 
the specie in the vault invariably to 
correspond with the amount of bills 
drawn. It is supposed that in the regu- 
lar course of trade the quantity of 
specie on hand at each office would 
regulate itself, so that it would seldom 
be necessary to move it. By this pro- 
cess the specie now going to New 
Orleans would be deposited in the vault 
at New York, depleting the currency 
to the same extent, and the billsdrawn 
for an equivalent, arriving there in the 
course of mail, would release the same 
sum from the New Orleans office, and 
throw it into the market. The settle- 
ment of the balance would thus be 
effected in seven days instead of thirty, 
at a charge of half per cent. instead of 
three per cent., and the exchanges 
restored to their equilibrium. In the 
revolution of a few months the process 
would be reversed, and the specie 
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restored to the vaults of New Orleans 
and released at New York. This 
would require a far less 
specie to lie idle in the Treasury 
vaults than is now locked up in those 
of the banks. It would be a constant 
check upon the price of bills as well as 
upon bank issues, while it precludes all 
borrowing or lending, expansion or 
inflation of any kind. The only trust 
would be, that the specie would remain 
in the vaults where placed until drawn in 
the regular course of business, and for 
this the faith of the government would 
be pledged. 

We have thus gone into the various 
projects which are likely to engage the 
attention of Congress and the public 
during the ensuing few months, be- 
cause it is a matter of the highest im- 
portance to the future welfare of the 
whole country, as well as of the com- 
mercial classes. Should a system be 
adopted by which the door will be 
opened to borrowing and inflation on 
the credit of the Federal government, 
the bubble will be great, wide-spread, 
and may involve in its inevitable 
explosion the liberties as well as the 
fortunes of the people. 

We trust that our Democratic friends 
in Congress, at the coming session, will 
adhere firmly to the principles of the 
Independent-Treasury policy, and will 


not fora moment tolerate the idea of 


any falling short of them. They have 
the country with them; and, as it is 
extremely unlikely that any considera- 
ble number of the Whigs can be 
induced to go for any of the Tylerisms 
in finance which may be proposed, 
there is no probability of the Exe hequer 
scheme being forced on them against 
their consent. 
the law will work tolerably enough for 
a year longer if necessary, after which 
the vessel of state will once more be in 
deep water and plain sai!ing—not soon 
again, we are very sure, likely to get 
itself entangled amidst the treacherous 
quicksands and the hidden rocks of 
Whig ascendency. 


amount of 


The existing state of 
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Journal and Letters of the late Samuel 
Curwen, Judge of Admiralty, §c., an 
American Refugee in England, from 
1775 to 1784, comprising Remarks on 
the prominent Men and Measures of that 
Period. To which are added Biographi- 
cal Notices of many American Loyalists 
and other eminent Persons. By GrorGEe 
Arxinson Warp, Member of the New 
York Historical Society. New York: 
C. 8. Francis and Co., 252 Broadway ; 
Boston : J. H. Francis, 128 Washing- 
ton-street. 1842. 8vo. pp. 550. 


This is the second contribution of a 
most interesting and valuable character 
made within a few months to our Revo- 
lutionary history—the former being the 
Memoirs of Peter Van Schaack, also 
an eminent loyalist during that period, 
who sought refuge in England from the 
republican excitement prevailing at home, 
and who afterwards returned, to close a 
tranquil old age, amidst the esteem and 
respect of former and still continued 
friends—under the shadow of the new 
institutions established in the country 
they had never ceased to love, at the same 
time that they had deplored and opposed 
a rebellion, whose mission they had not 
understood, and whose glorious success 
they had not foreseen. The popular re- 
sentment raged very strongly against this 
class of men at that period; and it is not 
to be denied that on some occasions it ran 
into an unjust harshness of persecution, 
scarcely in harmony with the principles 
of freedom in whose name it acted. The 
ashes of those old animosities have long 
since become cold; and there is no diffi- 
culty now in looking back with a generous 
and respectful appreciation of the motives 
of men, whg then followed in one direction 
the sincere promptings of their sense of 
right, as the greater and higher spirits of 
the time obeyed the truer duty which led 
them in the opposite. The spirit out of 
which proceeded that opposition to the 
scheme and movement of the Revolution, 
is rife enough still among us, in many 
persons and classes eminently entitled to 
our personal respect. Those among us 
who now are seen to look with so much 
weak and senile dread upon every new 
step of progress made by the great Prin- 
ciple of Democracy; who see the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the whole system 
of social order, in every successive relaxa- 
tion of the fetters of tight restraining 
government upon the giant limbs of the 
People ; who are always eager to cling to 
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the accustomed quiet of existing author- 
ity, in a vague dread of taking the first 
step in a path of innovation which may 
end they know not where,—this class of 
persons, the uniform conservatives of 
every successive stage of progress, the 
constant drag upon every revolution of 
the wheel of movement, would have been 
found in the class of which this volume 
exhibits to us one of the most respectable 
specimens. Far be it from us to pass any 
harsh judgment against the class of minds 
we refer to. They do their duty, and 
fulfil their proper function in society, as 
those of a different instinct and mission 
perform theirs. The one are perhaps as 
useful and necessary as the other. The 
centripetal is as essential as the centrifu- 
gal force to the harmony of the universe. 
We are well aware that we may offer this 
candid tribute of respect to the spirit of 
conservatism, without the least danger of 
being suspected of too strong a tendency 
in that direction ourselves, as we certainly 
can do so with entire truth and sincerity. 
Judge Curwen, the subject of this Me- 
moir, was already far advanced in years 
at the time of the breaking out of the 
troubles between the colonies and the 
mother-country, having been born in 1715. 
He had also long held such an official rela- 
tion with the existing government, as 
would be likely naturally to incline the bias 
of his mind in the direction of loyalty to 
its authority, having been for thirty years 
in the commission of the peace, and at the 
time of the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion a Judge of Admiralty, in which office 
he was succeeded by Timothy Pickering, 
the patriot, who afterwards so ably filled 
distinguished offices in the army, in the 
cabinet of Washington, and the councils 
of our country. As an honest man, in 
obedience to his convictions, Judge Cur- 
wen made so open and manly a manifesta- 
tion of his opposition to the incipient revo- 
lution, that he could not have remained in 
his native place, Salem, otherwise than as 
an object of such reproach and unpopu- 
larity as he could not suffer without much 
personal pain; and he accordingly retired 
before the impending storm, and embarked 
for England in May, 1775. The feelings 
with which he never ceased to regard his 
country, even during an exile of so pain- 
ful a character, are sufficiently shown in 
the following extract from a letter to a 
friend remaining at home, written from 
Bristol, Jan. 10, 1780, which is taken as 
a motto to the title-page of the volume :— 
“For my native country I feel a filial 
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fondness; her follies I lament; her mis- 
fortunes I pity; her good I ardently wish, 
and to be restored to her embraces is the 
warmest of my desires.” Judge Curwen 
returned after the close of the war, in 
September, 1784, his pecuniary affairs, 
indeed, sunk in irretrievable ruin, yet to 
have the gratification of being able to 
write toa friend in England, that “ not 
aman, woman, or child, but expressed a 
satisfaction at seeing me, and welcomed 
me back.” He lived in his native place 
till his death in the year 1802. 

The Editor of this volume deserves well 
the reward which he can scarcely fail to 
receive from the public satisfaction with 
his intelligent and useful labors. The 
documents with which he has enriched it 
add a valuable illustration to the history 
of the time, as well as to the personal 
memoir of its subject; while the bio- 
graphical notices of so large a number of 
respectable individuals, chiefly loyalists, 
closely connected with existing families, 
especially in New England, constitute a 
feature alone meriting praise for the in- 
dustry which has collected them, and 
thanks for the pains taken thus to embody 
and preserve them. Its typographical 
execution also is fully worthy of the place 
to which its contents so well entitle it in 
the American library. 





The Hand-Book of Needlework. By Miss 
Lampert. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions engraved by J. J. Butler. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broad- 
way. 1842. 8vo. pp. 263. 

Far from us the presumption of pretend- 
ing to pass a critical judgment upon 
anything in this beautiful volume, beyond 
the faultless elegance of its externals! 
We have ventured with timid and rever- 
ential hand to turn over a few of its pages; 
and at the same time that we perceive 
that it is none of our business, it is equally 
apparent that it leaves little to be added, 
on the subject of which it treats, for 
those whose gentle ministry presides over 
that very important department of human 
affairs. Dedicated by the publishers to 
“The Ladies of the United States,” the 
offering will, we doubt not, receive at 
their hands a most gracious and liberal 
welcome, alike for its richness and beauty 
as an ornament to the drawing-room, and 
for its substantial utility as a companion 
to the work-table. In the history of the 
art it is profoundly learned, going back to 
the times of Moses and the Egyptians, as 
wellas of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
more modern antiquities of the middle 
ages. Itappearsto include a full account 
of every species of work to which ‘ the 
little shining steel’ is, or ever has been, 
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applied,—except only that of steering ships 
across oceans, though whole clouds of 
canvass for other purposes figure largely 
through its pages. Interspersing a cer- 
tain dash of poetry, even through all 
the practical details of the art to which 
it is devoted, the yolume reminds us of 
one of the many fair owners who will soon 
doubtless, during the approaching season 
of such gifts, rejoice in its possession, 
singing over the graceful industry of her 
useful though modest labors; and in 
proceeding to the necessary duty of no- 
ticing the remaining books on our table, 
we pass from the one with something of 
the reluctance with which we should part 
from the other. 


Natural History of New York. By Au- 
thority. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., and Wiley & Putnam. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. Albany: 
Thurlow Weed, Printer to the State. 
1840, 

This is the first volume of the Report 
of the great “ Geological Survey,” which 
has been in progress for a number of years 
in the State, under the superintendence of 
a board of gentlemen of eminent scientific 
qualifications for the duty. The publica- 
tion of the whole Report will not probably 
be completed in less than ten volumes of 
similar size to the present ample and beau- 
tifully printed quarto; in which is given 
only the first part of the Zoology of the 
State, or the New York Fauna, by James 
E. De Kay, under whose charge was that 
department of the general work. The 
department of Botany is under that of Dr. 
Torrey ; that of Mineralogy under that of 
Professor Lewis C. Beck; and that of 
Geology and Paleontology under that of 
Messrs. Mather, Emmons, Vanuxem, and 
Hall. When completed, this will constitute 
the most splendid and liberal work of this 
nature published by the authority of any 
country, and a just subject of pride to the 
great State under whose auspices it is is- 
sued. It is illustrated by between thirty 
and forty plates, representing the various 
animals described, which are generally 
spirited in drawing and beautiful in exe- 
eution. Of Dr. De Kay’s Report itself, 
we shall omit to speak more particularly, 
until the publication of the whole of that 
section of the work is completed, the pre- 
sent portion being confined to the class 
Mammalia. 

The Governor has prefixed to the Re- 
port an Introduction of nearly a couple of 
hundred pages; which certainly, under the 
circumstances attending its preparation, 
entitles him to the thanks of the people of 
his State in particular, and to great credit 
for the activity, zeal and ability which 
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have alone enabled him to effect it. Hav- 
ing conceived the idea, only a few weeks 
before the meeting of the Legislature be- 
fore which the work was to be laid in 
printed form, of accompanying it with a 
general review of the advance of civilisa- 
tion and refinement within the State, Gov. 
Seward devoted himself to the voluntary 
task with that energetic industry which 
finds in difficulties only new subjects for 
triumph. Addressing himself for mate- 
rials and aid to a number of gentlemen in 
various parts of the State, he has succeeded 
in amassing a large accumulation of facts, 
for the most part of a most interesting and 
valuable character, relating to education, 
the press, the theological, medical, and 
legal professions, political history and 
jurisprudence, agriculture, horticulture, 
antiquities, Indian history, literature, sci- 
ence, arts, internal improvements, &c. 
An account of the rise and condition of the 
celebrated Penitentiary system, which the 
example of this State is diffusing over the 
civilized nations of the globe, is added as 
a Note to the Introduction—having appa- 
rently been received too late for insertion 
in another place. Of the contributions 
thus furnished from various quarters, some 
are adopted by Governor Seward substan- 
tially in the form in which received from 
their authors, little labor, as he states, 
having been bestowed upon them beyond 
that of compilation. There is necessarily 
of course a certain degree of want of sym- 
metry and proportion in the arrangement 
of so heterogeneous a mass of materials 
thus hastily thrown together, which under 
the circumstances alluded to ought searce- 
ly to be regarded as justly amenable to 
criticism. On the whole its execution is 
so able, as its design was bold and its 
results are valuable, that we wish we 
could accord equal praise to all the other 
public acts of Governor Seward, as to that 
to which he has so handsomely entitled 
himself in this. 


The Condition and Fate of England. By 
the author of “The Glory and Shame 
of England.” In 2 vols. 12mo. New 
York: J. & H. G. Langley, 57 Chat- 
ham street. 1843. 


This is a most thrilling and harrowing 
book, and cannot but make a deep im- 
pression on the public mind. Itis a better 
one than Mr. Lester’s former work, 
which, however, itself contained such fea- 
tures of merit, as more than countervailed 
the defects apparent on its surface. It 
developes, with a hand of strong vigor, 
prompted by a heart swelling with earnest 
feeling, a fearful account of all the suf- 
ferings and oppressions which have been 
inflicted upon England, and upon Ireland, 
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by the political system with which those 
countries have been and yet are cursed, 
If other readers, in perusing the still 
darkening pages of the sad record it 
presents, can always restrain the convul- 
sive burst of feeling, of sympathy and 
indignation, to which it must give rise, 
such an exercise of self-command is more 
than we have been able to perform. 

One feature in this work claims par- 
ticular notice; we refer to the accumula- 
tion of evidence, which Mr. Lester is in 
general anxious to quote from English 
authorities themselves, in support of all his 
strong statements—statements otherwise, 
probably, scarcely likely to be believed 
as possible. Altogether, it is a very re- 
markable book, and we shall take an early 
occasion to bestow upon its contents a 
more elaborate notice than here is in our 
power. It is very neatly printed, and is 
illustrated by two beautiful engraved 
title-pages by Dick, from designs by Chap- 
man—the one in the first volume repre- 
senting a gallant ship, in the full glory of 
its pride and power, careering over the 
deep under the flag of England; the 
second, exhibiting the same ship a shat- 
tered wreck, in the act of going down 
beneath the waves over which it rode so 
magnificently. The meaning of the two 
it is unnecessary for us to point out. 


The Wing-and-Wing, or Le Feu-Follet ; 
a Tale, by the Author of the “ Pilot,’ 
“Red Rover,” “Two Admirals,” 
“Homeward Bound,” &e., &c. In 2 
vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Blanchard. 1842. 


This is another of Cooper’s sea stories, 
and a capital one. The scene being 
thrown upon seas and shores unvisited 
before by any of his imaginary sails, an 
air of variety and novelty is given to it, as 
though it were not the seventh progeny of 
the same prolific source. The Feu-Follet 
(French for the Jack o’ Lantern) is a pri- 
vateer lugger in the commission of the 
French Republic, about the year 1798 or 
*9, possessing wondrous powers of nauti- 
cal performance, and commanded by one 
of Cooper’s thorough-bred impersonations 
of the naval hero. The scene is about 
the Island of Elba and the Bay of Naples, 
and the main thread of the story relates to 
the various efforts made by an English 
frigate, officered by a fine set of fellows, 
to capture the tantalizing little wasp of a 
corsair and her splendid young commander. 
Raoul Yvard’s chief business on the coast, 
about which he hovers with the persever- 
ance of the moth around the candle, is to 
urge his love-suit to a beautiful young 
Italian, between whom and her infidel 
lover religion alone draws an impassable 
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line. Ghita is a very lovely creature, 
though, like all our author’s female cha- 
racters, drawn in rather dim outline and 
watery coloring. A specimen of Yankee- 
ism in one of its least amiable forms figures 
largely in the story, in the person of Ithuel 
Bolt, who, having served formerly as an 
impressed seaman on board the Proserpine, 
affords a pretty good illustration of the 
spirit which stimulated our late war with 
england. Two ludicrous characters are 
afforded in the persons of the civic digni- 
taries of a little Italian town ; while a dash 
of the higher dignity of history is thrown 
in, in thatof Nelson. A powerful picture 
is incidentally presented of the celebrated 
execution of Caraccioli. These materials 
afford an abundant wherewithal to our 
great naval novelist to construct one of 
the most successful and interesting of all 
his fictions,—which he intersperses by the 
way occasionally with a few sly hits that 
look to other objects than the immediate 
ones of his plot, such as the following at our 
present amiable and distinguished Minis- 
ter at the court of Madrid : 


“Itis very seldom that a man of mere letters is 
qualified for public life; and yet there is an affec- 
tation, in all governments, most especially in those 
which care so little for literature in general as to 
render some professions of respect for it necessary 
to their own characters, of protecting it; and thus it 
is, that among ourselves, where the laws are so 
indifferent as to the righis and interests of men of 
this class, as to subject them to costs and penalties, 
in the prosecution of their ordinary labors, that no 
other Christian nation dreams of exacting, we hear 
high-sounding pretensions to this species of libe- 
rality ; although the system of rewards and punish- 
ments that prevails, usually requires that its bene- 
ficiary should first rat, in order to prove his adapta 
thon to the duty.” 

This is the first time that one of Cooper’s 
novels has been published in the present 
mode, at only fifty cents for the two vol- 
umes, and is a very good consequence of 
the new system of cheap publications 
recently come into vogue. This price 
permits it to be printed with a satisfactory 
degree of neatness for a work of this de- 
scription, and we doubt not that a larger 
return of profit, to both publisher and 
author, is to be reaped from that mode of 
publication, than from the old fashion of 


thrice or four times the present price. 
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The Career of Puffer Hopkins. 
NELIVS MATHEWS, author 
Motley Book,” “ Behemoth,” “ Wakon- 


dah,” &c. New-York: D. Appleton 

&Co. 1842. 

We have here the completion of the 
serial story begun with much vivacity in 
the excellent Magazine, Arcturus, of 
which its author was one of the editors, 
and which was discontinued to the no 
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small regret of its readers. Puffer Hop- 
kins” is the creation of a pen capable of 
much better things than itself. It has 
not a few passages and points of high 
merit, though a large part of the work 
is in a vein in which we do not think 
that Mr. Mathews’s forte resides,—we 
refer to that style of serio-comic carica- 
ture, and of witty burlesque, sarcastic 
while kindly, and humorous while pa- 
thetic, of which Dickens has set the ex- 
ample, unconsciously in the eye of the 
author of “ Puffer Hopkins.” But there 
are some capital scenes, and the poor tai- 
lor, Fob, would redeem more faults than 
this book has to answer for. There is 
also a certain manliness of spirit about 
it, and a just and kindly tone of sentiment, 
which go far to attach the sympathies of 
the reader to the author; and, combined 
with the power of his pen as displayed in 
a somewhat disjointed and fragmentary 
manner in his pages, to make us hope for 
a further and better acquaintance with 
him. 


The Complete Poetical Works of William 
Cowper, Esq., §c., c., with a Memoir of 
the Author. By the Rev. H. Sressrne, 
A. M. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 416, 405. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Phil- 
adelphia: George 8. Appleton. 1843. 

The Complete Works of Robert Burns, with 
Explanatory and Glossarial Notes, and 
a Life of the Author. By James Cur- 
nig, M. D., abridged. The first com- 
plete American Edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 575. 

There are other editions of Burns in 
the American market, though none, like 
this, complete. Of Cowper there are 
none to our knowledge; and the pub- 
lishers have rendered a welcome ser- 
Vice to true taste in poetry, and true 
sentiment in morals and religion, in 
supplying the deficiency with the present 
neat and compact volumes. Of course 
there can be no occasion for us to do 
more than direct attention to the fact of 
their publication. Burns never grows 
old—any more than does ever nature or 
love; and though there have been so 
many before, a cheap and pretty edition 
of his complete poetical works, like the 
present one, is always secure of liberal 
sale. And though the melancholy mo- 
ralist may be less of a favorite than the 
immortal peasant poet, yet he too, thus 
agreeably presented, cannot fail to find 
an audience which, though fit, will no/ 
be few. 
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